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The State of nature: 


an undiscovered country in the 
history of ideas 
by A. Owen Aldridge 


Throughout the eighteenth century a debate raged concerning the 
existence of what was called the state of nature, a concept repre- 
senting man’s condition prior to his organization into social 
groups. In the first part of the century the debate was confined to 
England, and advocates of man as an inherently social creature 
denied the existence of a state of nature. After the publication 
of Rousseau's Discours sur linégalité, the debate shifted to 
France. As a result of Rousseau’s paradoxical arguments, those 
who believed in man’s inherent gentleness and altruism accepted 
the existence of a state of nature and those who believed in 
man’s selfishness rejected the concept as a myth. 

There was, of course, no problem concerning ‘brute nature’, 
Edmund Burke’s expression for nature divorced from humanity. 
The point at issue was man and nature, specifically individual 
man before the development of society. “The idea of a people’, 
according to Burke, ‘is the idea of a corporation. It is wholly 
artificial: and made, like all other legal fictions, by common 
agreement", The question in dispute was whether man revealed a 
norm of conduct which had not been acquired or learned through 
the artificial restraints of society. 

As A. O. Lovejoy has indicated, the state of nature could refer 
to 1. the earliest condition of man chronologically regardless of 


1 An Appeal from the new to the old Peter Stanlis, (1963), p.540. 
Whigs (1791) in Selected writings, ed. 
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its characteristics; 2. the status of human beings who are not 
subject to any government; and 3. the state of man before 
civilization, that is, before the development of science and the 
arts. But regardless of which of these conditions was being dis- 
cussed, the essential question concerned man’s basic conduct, 
whether it is innate or acquired through society. 

The discussion was initiated by Hobbes in the seventeenth 
century, and its ramifications extended to British criticisms of the 
natural rights doctrine in the American Declaration of indepen- 
dence over a century later. Hobbes’s theories on the subject were 
presented in a chapter (xir) of his Leviathan entitled ‘Of the 
natural condition of mankind as concerning their felicity and 
misery’, a chapter in which he asserts the virtual equality of men 
in the faculties of both body and mind. “The difference’, at least, 
‘between man and man is not so considerable, as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another may 
not pretend as well as he’. It is in the nature of man, according to 
Hobbes, to quarrel with his fellow, and the motivations which 
lead him to do so are competition or desire to gain the property 
or rights of others; diffidence or desire to protect one’s own 
property or rights; and glory, or the desire to obtain the con- 
sideration of other people. The state of nature, consisting of ‘the 
time men live without a common power to keep them all in awe’, 
represents a state of war, although not necessarily of actual fight- 
ing. In such a condition there is no possibility of industry, agricul- 
ture, navigation, construction, ‘no knowledge of the face of the 
earth; no account of time; no arts; no letters; no society; and 
which is worst of all, continual fear, and danger of violent death; 
and the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short’. 
Hobbes admits that such a condition may never have existed all 
over the world at any single time, but he suggests that it repre- 
sented the state of American savages during his own century 
and in many parts of Europe in past ages. In a later chapter 
Hobbes specifically affirms that ‘so long as a man is in the con- 
dition of mere nature, which is a condition of war, his private 
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appetite is the measure of good and evil’ (xv). In briefest terms, 
the state of nature is a state of war. 

John Locke refuted this reasoning of Hobbes in his treatise 
On civil government with the principle that ‘the state of nature 
has a law of nature to govern it’ (p.63). Hobbes had also referred 
to the concept of the law of nature, but as Bolingbroke observed, he 
‘used the term, though he denied the thing’ (Works, 1809, vii.362). 
In applying the law of nature to mankind, Hobbes supported his 
own theory that the origin of society is power and fear; whereas 
Locke expounded the theory of a social contract. The political 
question as to whether society was established by force or by a 
contract is for the moment irrelevant to our discussion of the 
pristine state of nature. It is significant to point out, however, 
that the state of nature and the law of nature were so inter- 
connected in the Encyclopédie that the state of nature was con- 
sidered as an aspect of the law of nature. 

The particular concept of Locke which became important in 
the controversy over the state of nature was that in his essay 
On civil government that human biology dictates that the union 
between a man and woman lasts from a period before procreation 
until the time when the young are able to provide for themselves. 
Sir William Temple expanded the concept of parental care in his 
essay On government to such an extent that the parent in the state 
of nature seemed to exert every function of civilized society, 
including the teaching of health-care, morality and religion. As 
one of Temple’s critics cynically remarked, “This man is no 
savage, or untaught creature; he is fit to be a justice of the peace’ 
(Mandeville, p.160). 

The first formal challenge to the state of nature as an intellec- 
tual concept came from lord Shaftesbury in the section of his 
Characteristics entitled “The Moralists: a philosophical rhapsody’ 
in which he openly attacked Hobbes’s position that ‘the state of 
nature was a state of war’ (p.107). “That imperfect rude condition 
of mankind’, Shaftesbury argued, ‘if it ever were in nature, 
could never have been of the least continuance, or any way 
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tolerable, or sufficient for the support of human race. Such a 
condition cannot indeed so properly be called a state’ (p.109). 
Shaftesbury proceeded to demolish the concept through formal 
logic: man has either existed from eternity or not; if from eternity 
there can be ‘no primitive or original state, no state of nature, 
other than we see at present before our eyes’ (p.110). If man has 
not existed from eternity, he arose either at once or by degrees. 
If he arose at once, he must always have been as he is now; if he 
arose by degrees, there must have been a stage between his being 
an incomplete and a complete man—and at that stage or precise 
time he became the same creature which he is at present. For a 
final argument, Shaftesbury referred to man’s care of his progeny 
as proof of his inherent social instincts. ‘In short, if generation be 
natural, if natural affection and the care and nurture of the off- 
spring be natural, . . . it follows, “That society must be also 
natural to him”, and “‘that out of society and community he never 
did, nor ever can subsist” ? (p.114). 

Bernard Mandeville in The Fable of the bees adopted the selfish 
principles of Hobbes against the altruistic principles of Shaftesbury 
and considered man to be very much like the other animals in 
wildly following his appetites. Specifically commenting on the 
classical notion of the golden age, which neither Hobbes, Locke, 
nor Shaftesbury had introduced into the discussion, Mandeville 
affirmed ‘it is inconsistent with the nature of human creatures, 
that any number of them should ever live together in tolerable 
concord, without laws or government, let the soil, the climate, 
and their plenty be whatever the most luxuriant imagination shall 
be pleased to fancy them’ (p.258). Whether Mandeville believed 
or not that the state of nature had ever existed, he considered it 
as closer to a state of war than to the golden age of mythology. 
Like Hobbes, Mandeville did not regard the barrier between 
civilized man and the savage as very great, and he specifically 
affirmed that ‘mankind will always be liable to be reduced to 
savages’ (p.219). On the question of parental care of offspring, 
Mandeville affirmed simply that all creatures naturally love their 
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progeny when they are helpless, and so does man (p.165). But 
as soon as children are able to walk, man’s self-love or urging 
of the predominant passion takes precedence over natural 
affection. 

Pope’s philosopher friend Bolingbroke, who thought like 
Shaftesbury on many subjects while carefully avoiding any 
linguistic resemblances to the works of his predecessor, by and 
large accepted Shaftesbury’s philosophy of benevolence as a 
rebuttal of Hobbes. According to Bolingbroke, if there ever was 
‘a first man and a first woman, they and their children (for these 
could not nurse and educate themselves) must have constituted 
a first society’ (vii.344). Men never existed in a state of absolute 
individuality because men could never have survived in such a 
condition. ‘Self-love, directed by instinct to mutual pleasure, made 
the union of man and woman. Self-love made that of parents and 
children. Self-love begat sociability; and reason, a principle of 
human nature, as well as instinct, improved it’. Pope, draw- 
ing on both Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, went further than 
either one by acknowledging the existence of a state of nature 
although he agreed with both of them against Hobbes and 
Mandeville that a principle of benevolent affection existed in 
primitive man. 


Nor think in Vature’s State they blindly trod; 
The State of Nature was the reign of God; 
Self-love and Social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of Man. 
Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 
Man walked with beast, joint tenant of the shade. 
Essay on man, iii.147-150 


Pope’s description of the state of nature is very much like that of 
the golden age, which Mandeville had particularly repudiated. 

A few years before Pope published these lines, Voltaire 
ridiculed both the golden age and the state of nature in the most 
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piercing anti-primitivistic poem of the century, Le Mondain 
(1736). He said in part: 


Quand la nature était dans son enfance, 

Nos bons aïeux vivaient dans l'ignorance. . . . 
Le repas fait, ils dorment sur la dure: 

Voilà l'état de la pure nature. 


In keeping with his own fastidious personal habits, Voltaire also 
affirmed in the poem, ‘I love luxury’ and ‘the terrestrial paradise 
is where I am’. 

Up to this point the question of the state of nature had been 
considered tangential to the question of the nature of man; 
the debate had been largely ethical rather than sociological. In 
the two-year span 1755-1756, however, three significant literary 
statements changed the focus or emphasis and considered the 
notion of the state of nature itself as paramount. These were 
Rousseau's famous Discours sur l'inégalité, 1755 ; Edmund Burke's 
very similar Vindication of natural society, 1756; and the chevalier 
de Jaucourt's article ‘Etat de nature’ in the Encyclopédie, in the 
same year. 

Modern scholarship has expressed some doubts concerning the 
sincerity of Rousseau's advocacy of primitivism, but his con- 
temporaries took him at his word when he affirmed that civilized 
man has more evils than good in his way of life, and that primitive 
man has a preponderance of good (note i, pp.192-193). It is true 
that Rousseau at the outset of his Discours affirmed that the state 
of nature perhaps 'never existed', and for this reason it is very 
difficult to obtain accurate knowledge concerning it and that 
certainly it could never again be reproduced or recaptured. But 
after this modest introduction, Rousseau embarked upon a 
serious effort to explain how civilized society evolved from the 
state of nature, and he weighed in precise terms the advantages 
and disadvantages of each condition. 

In answering the opinion that man is miserable in a primitive 
state, Rousseau framed a series of rhetorical questions: ‘what type 
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of misery there can be for a free being whose heart is at peace 
and whose body is healthy? . . . which, civil or natural life, is 
most liable to become unbearable to those who enjoy it? . . . if 
anyone has ever heard it said that a savage in freedom even 
dreamed of complaining about life and killing himself? (p.127); 
‘Let it then be judged’, he concluded, ‘on which side true misery 
lies’. From his reading of voyages and travels Rousseau assumed 
thatthe Caribs (nativesof the Caribbean) werethepeople which had 
departed least from the state of nature and were, therefore, ‘the 
most peaceful in their loves and the least subject to jealousy’ (p.136). 

According to Rousseau, civil society grew out of the assertion 
of private property rather than out of either the conquest of the 
weak by the powerful (the theory of Hobbes) or the union of the 
weak (the theory of Locke) (p.161). The first man who fenced 
off a plot of ground and said ‘this is mine’ was according to 
Rousseau the founder of civil society (p.141). The ideal state, 
in Rousseau’s opinion, was that immediately prior to this act of 
enclosure. ‘Nothing is so gentle as man in his primitive state 
when, placed by nature at equal distances from the stupidity of 
brutes and the fatal enlightenment of civil man, and limited equally 
by instinct and reasoning to protecting himself from the harm 
that threatens him, he is restrained by natural pity from harming 
anyone himself, and nothing leads him to do so even after he 
has received harm’ (p.150). The period just at the brink of enter- 
ing upon civil society, that period ‘of the development of human 
faculties, maintaining a golden mean between the indolence of 
the primitive state and the petulant activity of our vanity’, he 
concluded, ‘must have been the happiest and most durable 
epoch’ (p.151). In my reading of Rousseau’s Discours, I find 
only three stages in his exposition of the development of society. 
In the first stage, man is virtually an animal; the mother ceases to 
look after her child the moment he can do without her. In the 
second stage, man has discovered fire and has developed fishing 
and hunting. In the third stage, man has developed conjugal 
and paternal love; he possesses a family and private property; and 
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he recognizes the duties of civility and the meaning of insults or 
contempt. 

There is even some ambiguity as to whether this third stage 
represents the state of nature or civilized society. A. O. Lovejoy, 
however, has argued that in Rousseau the state of nature before 
the development of any kind of government covered a vast span 
of time and was divided into four distinct cultural stages: 1. that 
of l’homme tel qu'il a dá sortir des mains de la nature, when he was 
little more than a brute; 2. that in which he developed tools, 
recognized property, and lived in a permanent family; 3. that 
in which he lived in loosely-formed groups with a patriarchal 
government (the most desirable stage for Rousseau); and 4. that 
in which all men preyed on each other, obsessed by the need to 
show their individual superiority (equivalent to Hobbes’s theory 
of the natural condition of man). 

Rousseau found supporting evidence of the demonstrable 
greater happiness among primitive peoples of his times than 
among civilized men in the persistent refusal of the former to 
live in civilized society; this he considered a notable contrast to 
the behaviour of many Frenchmen and Englishmen, who had 
abandoned civilization in order to live in the state of nature 
(p.223). 

Despite the existence of primitive tribes in the eighteenth 
century the state of nature remained for Rousseau an anachronism 
—something impossible to recapture any more than the philo- 
sophical atmosphere of ancient Greece or the political freedom of 
ancient Rome. ‘Savage man and civilized man differ so much in 
the bottom of their hearts and inclinations that what constitutes 
the supreme happiness of one would reduce the other to despair’ 
(pp.178-179). For this reason Rousseau did not advocate that all 
society should attempt to return to a state of nature and he did 
not propose to do so himself (p.202). Rousseau really equivocated 
concerning the actual existence of the state of nature. He admitted 
the hypothetical nature of his description of it in the past, but 
at the same time strongly suggested that certain primitive peoples 
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of the eighteenth century could be considered as living under the 
conditions he attributed to it. According to one modern inter- 
pretation, Rousseau makes a distinction between the state of 
nature in reality and the state of nature as an ideal; the first is 
lost for ever, and the second exists only in our imaginations 
(Dieckmann, Supplément, p.Ixxxviii). (Later romantic critics, as 
Harry Levin has pointed out, interpreted Rousseau’s Discours 
as a reversal of the conventional perspective in its considering 
the golden age of mythology as past, but looking forward to a 
utopian state of nature in the future. This may have been 
Rousseau’s message for Fichte and Schiller, but it never occurred 
to his French contemporaries; Myth of the golden age, p.159). 

In order to strengthen his view that the beginning of civilized 
society was the urge for private property and not a union of the 
weak as Locke had maintained, Rousseau strongly objected 
to Locke’s belief that a basis in nature exists for ‘the male and 
female in mankind’ being ‘tied to a longer conjunction than other 
creatures’. The most Locke had proved, according to Rousseau, 
is that ‘there could well be in a man a motive for remaining 
attached to a woman when she has a child’, but he gives no evi- 
dence whatsoever to show that he should have been attached to 
her during the previous nine months of pregnancy, or that either 
a man or a woman after the moment of conception had any 
necessary interest in remaining with the other. Rousseau charged 
Locke with falling into the same erroneous reasoning which had 
been committed by Hobbes, that is, explaining a circumstance 
in the state of nature, the state in which man lived completely 
isolated from others, without carrying his reasoning back to the 
centuries prior to the centuries of society (pp.219-220). Rousseau 
seems to have been guilty of the same method of reasoning in his 
proofs that savage man was frugivorous, that is subsisting on a 
vegetarian diet, a concept for which Rousseau was later attacked 
(note e). 

In a sense, Rousseau’s highly abstract notions of the state 
of nature were applied to contemporary conditions later in the 
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century in Diderot’s classic commentary on primitivism Sup- 
plément au voyage de Bougainville. Rousseau’s contrast between 
the implied blessings of natural society and the specifically 
elucidated miseries of civil society, is made concrete and par- 
ticular in Diderot’s glowing description of the tropical paradise 
of Tahiti discovered for the first time in the eighteenth century 
by the French navigator Bougainville and the English navigator 
captain Cook. Yet Diderot uses the phrase "l'état de nature’ 
only once in his Supplément although he incorporates many 
similar phrases such as ‘la voix de la Nature’, ‘la loi de Nature’, 
and ‘un homme naturel’. Indeed in the one instance in which 
he uses the phrase, he associates it with apparently disparaging 
adjectives: "l'état de Nature brute et sauvage’. But there is no 
question that Diderot’s work on the whole is one of the most 
comprehensive and enthusiastic panegyrics of primitivism in the 
century. 

A concrete example of a child living in a savage, solitary 
condition in France itself produced only disillusioned comments 
concerning the state of nature. In 1731 an abandoned young girl, 
living like an animal with absolutely no human contacts, was 
discovered in the woods of Champaign. According to Grimm’s 
Correspondance littéraire, ‘elle montait sur les arbres avec une 
agilité surprenante, elle attaquait le gibier à la course, elle traver- 
sait les rivières à la nage, au milieu de l'hiver plongeait au fond 
des eaux pour y chercher le poisson qu’elle rapportait quelquefois 
dans ses mains et à sa bouche, et ne se nourrissait que de viandes 
crues. Elle ne parlait pas, mais elle poussait des cris de la gorge 
qui étaient effrayants. Elle n’avait aucune idée morale et ne pensait 
que relativement à ses besoins’. Grimm concluded from her ex- 
ample that ‘état de pure nature serait le despotisme des passions’ 
and argued, undoubtedly with Rousseau in mind, that men 
subject only to the feelings of nature are in no way superior to 
civilized men. ‘Ils auraient les mémes passions dans le coeur, et 
n’auraient pas les mémes motifs pour les vaincre. Aussi les nations 
sauvages ont-elles toujours étés des nations barbares’ (Tourneux 
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ed. ii.22). (An account of this girl, later named Marie Angélique 
Memmie Leblanc, is attributed to the scientist-explorer La Con- 
damine, Histoire d’une jeune fille sauvage trouvée à l’âge de dix 
ans (Paris 1755). English translations appeared in 1760, 1768, 
and 1821.) 

Louis Racine, highly imbued with Jansenist religious con- 
cepts, interviewed the ‘savage girl’ after conversion to Christianity 
and used her as an example of the Wew testament notion of ‘natural 
man’ as opposed to man in a state of grace, ‘la misère de l'homme 
abandonné à lui seul, et la toute-puissance de la grace’. According 
to Racine, she herself loved to describe her original condition 
and never told about it without rendering homage to the divine 
grace which allowed her to escape from it. In a poem loosely 
designed to refute the deism of Alexander Pope, Racine com- 
bined the notion of the state of nature in the past with the story 
of the savage girl of his times and particularly condemned her 
parents for having deserted her. 


Autrefois dispersés, féroces et muets, 

Les hommes, nous dit-on, errans dans les foréts, 
Quoiqu'ils n’eussent encor que leurs ongles pour armes, 
Les remplissoient de cris, de meurtres et d’alarmes; 

Et ce qu’étoient alors nos sauvages aieux, 

Une fille en nos jours la fait voir à nos yeux. 


Although considerable attention was given to the ‘savage girl 
throughout the century, especially by the Scottish linguist and 
philosopher lord Monboddo, she never entered directly into the 
debate over whether a state of nature as such has ever existed on 
the earth. 

If difficulties are encountered in the interpretation of Rous- 
seau’s Second discourse (most critics accepting it as a defence of 


2 *Eclaircissement sur la fille sauvage 
dont il est parlé dans l'épitre 11 sur 
Phomme’, Œuvres (Paris 1808), vi.575. 
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primitivism, but the great exponent of the history of ideas A. O. 
Lovejoy denying that it is primitivistic at all), these difficulties 
are multiplied in the consideration of Edmund Burke’s 4 Vin- 
dication of natural society, or, a view of the miseries and evils arising 
to mankind from every species of artificial society, 1756. Although 
most of Burke’s contemporaries and many scholars of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century accept Burke’s treatise at its face 
value, he later declared that it is pure irony, the purpose of which 
was to ridicule the deistical theories of lord Bolingbroke by draw- 
ing a parallel between the religion of nature and the state of nature. 
Most Burke scholars, therefore, assume that his Vindication is a 
satire designed to invert his real convictions and to argue through 
irony a tongue-in-cheek reductio ad absurdum against the idea that 
simple ‘nature’, as an antithesis to complex ‘artificial’ civil society, 
provides men with their norms of behaviour in structured society. 
Many passages from Burke’s Vindication are parallel to others 
in Bolingbroke and there are also many which are parallel to 
passages in Rousseau's Second discourse. I shall not be concerned 
here with the question of whether Burke intended his doctrine 
to be interpreted as ironical, but shall merely summarize his 
literal statements concerning man and society. 

According to Burke, man has gone through three stages of 
social development. The first was ‘the state of nature’, essentially 
equivalent to Rousseau’s first stage in which he lived as an animal. 
Man had no union, no mutual assistance, no common arbitrator 
of differences and his diet was vegetarian. To the second stage 
Burke applied the paradoxical title, ‘natural society’. It consisted 
of individual family groups based upon ‘the mutual desires of the 
sexes . . . and the children which are the results of these inter- 
courses’. According to Burke's literal argument—sincere or not— 
this is the ideal stage of human development—the furthest point 
to which nature went and succeeded. Man’s mistake was in going 


* Richard B. Sewall presents three 1755 to 1762’, Philological quarterly 
pages of parallels in ‘Rousseau’s (1938), xvii. 
Second discourse in England from 
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beyond—not knowing where to stop. The union of many 
families by laws represents the third stage or ‘political society’, 
that which comprises states, civil societies or governments. 
Whether or not Burke was sincere in his argument, there is no 
question that the stage of ‘natural society’, which he presents as 
the ideal, is identical with Rousseau’s stage of patriarchal organiza- 
tion, also considered as the ideal. In the continuation of Burke’s 
argument all forms of political society amount to despotism or 
tyranny and serve primarily to increase the potentialities of 
slaughter and bloodshed which exist in a state of nature. 

Burke in his later literary career, however, left no doubt as to 
his opposition to all theories of social primitivism. In reacting 
to the French Revolution, he argued paradoxically that a state 
of civil society which generates a natural aristocracy is actually 
a state of nature. ‘Art is man’s nature. We are as much, at least, in 
a state of Nature in formed manhood as in immature and helpless 
infancy’. In other words, Burke would not deny the existence of 
‘a savage and incoherent mode of life’, but he would not admit 
that this mode of life represents the optimum condition for the 
fulfilment of man’s nature’. Burke distinguished between the 
state of raw nature without the presence of man and the state of 
nature as the condition of man. ‘For man is by nature reasonable; 
and he is never perfectly in his natural state, but when he is 
placed where reason may be best cultivated and most predomin- 
ates’ (p.543). 

The article in the Encyclopédie, ‘Etat de nature’, does not seem 
to have been influenced by Rousseau one way or another. Since 
the state of nature is considered as a concept of natural law, the 
author, Jaucourt, presumably derived his material from a series 
of authors on legal matters beginning with Aristotle (Jaucourt 
is also the author of the article ‘Sauvages’). Properly speaking, 


^in his paradox ‘Art is man's Les Oreilles du Comte de Chesterfield 
nature’, Zn Appeal from the new to the (1775), ‘il n’y a point de nature, tout 
old Whigs (1791), Burke seems to be est art’ (chapitre 11). 
following Voltaire, who affirmed in 
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according to this article, the state of nature represents man at the 
moment of birth, but there are other acceptations. In the Aris- 
totelean sense, it represents man in regard to god and the lower 
animals—a creature endowed with reason. (This is, of course, 
Burke’s later conception, also Aristotelean in derivation.) The 
state of nature represents also the sad situation of man alone in 
the world—his condition if he were deprived of the industry and 
services of the civilized world. Finally, it represents man apart 
from society, ‘the condition of men inasmuch as they have no 
moral relations beyond those established upon the universal 
liaison which results from the resemblance of their nature, in- 
dependent of all subjugation’. 

According to Jaucourt, the state of nature represents a con- 
dition of perfect liberty and equality, but not of licence, for it 
still has natural law as its rule; a man does not have the right to 
destroy himself or to wrong another person in regard to his life, 
health, liberty or property. Each person in the state of nature, 
moreover, has the right to punish evil-doers and infractions 
against the law of nature; for example, a murderer may be punished 
to keep others from homicide. Although Jaucourt does not men- 
tion Hobbes, he makes it clear that he rejects the theory that a 
state of nature is a state of war. The state of nature he affirms is a 
state of peace and mutual assistance and conservation; the state of 
war is a state of enmity, violence and mutual destruction. History 
has few records of men in a state of nature, according to Jaucourt, 
precisely because civil society keeps records and natural society 
does not. At the present time, according to Jaucourt, there is 
no such thing as king, commonwealth, or government in the 
greatest part of America, Florida and Brazil. In a word, ‘it is very 
likely that all political societies are formed by a voluntary union 
of persons in the state of nature’. 

Jaucourt has no doubts concerning the reality of a state of 
nature. Affirming that the princes and magistrates of independent 
societies which are to be found all over the world are in this 
condition, he concludes that ‘the world has never been and will 
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never be without a certain number of men who are in the state 
of nature’. They leave it only when they voluntarily enter into 
a political body. Despite any other engagements which they may 
make they still remain in the state of nature. For example, 
Garcilasso de la Vega described in his History of Peru a Spaniard 
and an Indian entering into a bargain in the desert; the agreement 
was binding even though both were in a state of nature. In con- 
clusion, Jaucourt summarized the advantages and disadvantages 
of the state of nature without expressing an opinion as to which 
are preponderant. The state of nature provides liberty to enjoy 
innocent pleasures, to engage in every activity for the preserva- 
tion of one’s own life and that of others according to the law 
of nature, and to punish crimes committed against these laws. It 
lacks, on the other hand, established laws, an impartial judge to 
decide differences and power to enforce judgments. 

The question of the state of nature embodying norms of con- 
duct is obviously closely related to the question of the nature 
of man—whether he is inherently altruistic, social and peaceful 
or whether he is inherently selfish, anti-social and belligerent. 
By and large, those who believed in the goodness of man accepted 
the notion of a state of nature, and those who were sceptical of 
man’s inherent goodness denied the state of nature. Hobbes and 
Shaftesbury, as we have seen, were exceptions. 

Orthodox Christians, under the influence of the doctrine that 
man is conceived and born in sin, obviously rejected the primi- 
tivistic assumptions that man in the state of nature is pure and 
virtuous. Immanuel Kant took a similar position. He emphatically 
maintained that every man, even the best, is evil by nature and 
categorically rejected the opinion of ‘various philosophers who 
hoped pre-eminently to discover the natural goodness of human 
nature in the so-called state of nature’ (Religion within the 
boundaries of pure reason, 1793). He supported his position with 
examples of the scenes of unprovoked cruelty and barbarity in 
Tofoa, New Zealand, and in the wide desert of north-western 
America. 
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So far the only author we have treated who has denied the 
existence of such a condition as the state of nature is Shaftesbury, 
whose opposition concerned primarily Hobbes’s characterizing 
the state of nature as a state of war. The French authors who 
opposed the concept of the state of nature rejected the view that 
it was a condition of tranquillity, harmony and human altruism. 
In refuting Rousseau, they ascribed these attributes to the state 
of nature despite the fact that in regard to family union at least, 
Rousseau has firmly maintained, as we have seen, that primitive 
man took up his lodging and sex partner by chance and often 
only for a single night. 

A. O. Lovejoy has pointed out that Rousseau himself declared 
in the first draft of the Contrat social that there had never existed 
an ideal state of nature: 'l'heureuse vie de l’âge d'or fut toujours 
un état étranger à la race humaine’. But since this declaration was 
never printed during Rousseau's lifetime, his contemporaries 
uniformly considered him as an exponent of the state of nature. 
They attacked him precisely for this concept, arguing that the 
ideal state of nature never had existed and that it could not exist 
in modern times. 

Buffon in his Histoire naturelle: Les animaux carnassiers, 1758, 
ridiculed the concept of ‘cet état idéal d'innocence, de haute 
tempérance, d'abstinence entiére de la chair, de tranquillité 
parfaite, de paix profonde', and he questioned whether it ever 
existed. Those who wrote about perfect tranquillity, he believed, 
were affirming ‘qu’il est plus doux de végéter que de vivre, de 
ne rien appéter que de satisfaire son appétit, de dormir d'un 
sommeil apathique que d'ouvrir les yeux pour voir et pour sentir’ 
(p-373B). Contrary to Rousseau's hypothesis that there is a 
greater distance from the man in the state of pure nature to the 
savage than from the savage to ourselves, Buffon argued that the 
steps from civilization to the crudest form of society descend by 
almost indiscernible degrees. And also contrary to Rousseau, he 
believed that mankind had never descended below the level of 
family life. In other words, for Buffon, man could live only in 
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society. It is not possible, he affirmed, to maintain that man has 
ever existed without forming families ‘puisque les enfans péri- 
roient s'ils n'etoient secourus and soignés pendant plusieurs 
années; au lieu que les animaux nouveaux nés n'ont besoin de 
leur mére que pendant quelques mois’. Basing his arguments on 
primitive peoples living in his own times, Buffon affirmed that 
all savages preferred fish, meat and beverages with perceptible 
taste to agricultural products and bland water. Indeed he positively 
stated "l'homme ne pourroit pas se nourrir d'herbe seule, il 
périroit d'inanition s'il ne prenoit des alimens plus substantiels’. 
Buffon also subscribed to the opinion that the ‘homme sauvage 
du nouveau monde' gave evidence of the truth of the theory 
of biological degeneration (pp.3814, 3944). 

Voltaire in the article ‘homme’ of Questions sur l'encyclopédie 
objected that no one had yet discovered the country where the 
state of nature exists. He scored Rousseau’s paradox, as he put it, 
that man was originally made to live alone like a lynx and that 
it is society which has corrupted nature. This is equivalent to 
saying, according to Voltaire, that herrings were originally made 
to swim by themselves and it is an excess of corruption that 
makes them swim in schools—and the same principle applies to 
cranes in the sky. Each animal has its own instinct, Voltaire 
affirmed, and that of man is a social one. Voltaire found particu- 
larly abominable the theory that the family does not exist in 
nature and that children were originally abandoned by their 
mother as soon as they could forage for themselves. To prove 
the falsity of the theory Voltaire argued that if this indifference 
were truly the result of natural instinct man would never have 
changed—and in a short time there would have been fewer 
men on the earth than carnivorous animals. 

Choderlos de Laclos rose to the defence of Rousseau against 
both Buffon and Voltaire in a treatise Des femmes et de leur educa- 
tion, left in manuscript at his death in 1803. Having effusively 
praised la femme dans l’état de nature, he felt called upon to reply 
to the charge that ‘cet état n’a jamais existé, il est impossible, il est 
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invraisemblable’. His chief method was flat contradiction. In reply 
to Buffon, he affirmed: ‘L’homme naturel ne végéte point: il 
vit, il appéte, et satisfait son appétit; il dort, non d’un sommeil 
apathique, mais d'un sommeil tranquille; . . . son âme sensible 
connaît la pitié et Pamour’. At the same time Laclos hotly main- 
tained against both Buffon and Voltaire that Rousseau was right 
in supposing that no family attachment existed in the state of 
nature, apparently not realizing how this contradicted his prior 
affirmation of the existence of pity and love. He labelled the union 
of fathers to their children as absolutely useless—and that of 
mothers to their children as no longer natural the moment it 
became unnecessary. After accusing Buffon of confounding 
‘l’homme sauvage’ and ‘Phomme naturel’, Laclos quoted Buffon 
against himself to prove that the man in a state of nature may be 
happy. The passage is paraphrased from Buffon’s Les Animaux 
sauvages: ‘La nature leur a donné à tous la liberté avec des moeurs 
constantes, à tous les désirs et de l’amour, toujours aisés à satis- 
faire. .. . Amour et liberté, quels bienfaits! Ces animaux que nous 
appelons sauvages parce qu'ils ne nous sont pas soumis, ont-ils 
besoin de plus pour étre heureux? Ils ont encore l'égalité, ils 
ne sont ni les esclaves, ni les tyrans de leurs semblables’. If this 
is true for wild animals, Laclos reasoned, why not for human 
animals? 

In answer to Voltaire's argument that if man's natural instinct 
leads him to abandon his offspring, he would have continued to 
follow it in all ages since instinct is unchangeable, Laclos affirmed 
the principle that instincts can be materially controlled. As 
examples of beings acting completely in opposition to instinct, 
he cited a hungry man who does not tear bread away from a man 
weaker than he, a young and vigorous couple still unmarried who 
do not succumb to their desire for sex, and an army of men in a 
battle who do not flee even though possessed by fear. The family 
union, as we know it now, Laclos claimed, is a result of institu- 
tions, not instinct. The unrealistic conclusion of Voltaire's reason- 
ing would be, according to Laclos, indissoluble marriage of one 
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man to a single woman, as the norm of nature. In concluding his 
own argument, Laclos affirmed ‘it is not proved that the state 
which we call that of nature has never existed, that it is impossible 
to prove that it never has existed, and that, far from being im- 
probable, it can be attacked only by gratuitous suppositions or 
foolhardy assertions’. Paradoxically, Laclos who extolled man- 
kind, or particularly womankind, in the state of nature was the 
author of the novel Les Liaisons dangereuses, 1782, a portrayal 
of ultra-sophisticated characters in artificial society. 

The type of primitivism preached by Rousseau—highly 
abstract and loaded with political and ethical judgments—was 
superseded in the early nineteenth century by a new kind of 
poetic sentimentalizing of the North American Indian in the 
semi-autobiographical fiction of Chateaubriand. The author of 
Atala and René, who had undergone some first-hand exposure 
to actual redmen, affirmed that the Indians of the eighteenth 
century were not truly primitive: ‘la civilisation européene 
n’a point agi sur /e pur état de nature, elle a agi sur la civilisation 
américaine commengante’ (Switzer ii.389). If Europeans had 
never ‘discovered’ the New World, Chateaubriand mused, the 
native inhabitants might have developed other independent 
civilizations like those which apparently once existed in the areas 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. ‘Une civilisation d’une nature 
différente de la nôtre, auroit pu reproduire les hommes d’anti- 
quité, ou faire jaillir des lumiéres inconnues d’une source encore 
ignorée’. This kind of speculation over what history might have 
been resembles Chateaubriand’s even more famous query: ‘Quel 
serait aujourd'hui l'Etat de la Société, si le Christianisme n'eut 
point paru sur la terre’ (Génie, ii). 

In conclusion, neither of the two authors most widely associa- 
ted with eighteenth-century primitivism, Rousseau and Chateau- 
briand, unequivocally affirmed the real existence of the state of 
nature. Diderot suggested that it may have existed in Tahiti, 
but only Choderlos de Laclos argued vehemently and positively 
that it existed and that it was good. Although many thinkers of 
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the Enlightenment accepted legal arguments based on the law of 
nature, including natural rights, few thinkers attempted to justify 
their theories by citing exactly when or where man had ever 
lived in a state of pure nature. In short, there was no successful 
answer to Voltaire’s challenge to specify the land where the male 
joined himself to the female only by chance and abandoned 
her immediately afterwards, where the mother repudiated her 
children after rearing them, and where men lived completely 
alone, without families or society. 
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Voltaires guardianship of Marie Corneille 
and the pursuit of Ferron 


by David Williams 


There has been no attempt in recent years to re-examine in any 
great detail the circumstances surrounding Voltaire’s ‘adoption’ 
of Marie Francoise Corneille, a distant collateral descendant of 
Pierre Corneille’. Yet the history of their long association forms 
a central thread in the fabric of life at Ferney during a crucial 
period in Voltaire's life, and is the key to the genesis of one of 
Voltaire’s most ambitious publishing ventures: the monumental 
edition, with commentary, of Corneille's plays’. 

Marie Corneille was the granddaughter of the dramatist’s 
cousin, also named Pierre Corneille. She was just sixteen years 
old when her father, Jean François Corneille’, found himself in 


lthere is a very brief article on 
relevant financial matters, which re- 
produces an exchange of letters be- 
tween Voltaire and Jean Robert 
Tronchin, by E. Chapuisat, ‘A Propos 
de Voltaire et de Marie Françoise 
Corneille’, Temps (Paris 9 February 
1938), p.3. M. Dhanys’s Monsieur de 
Voltaire précepteur de Marie Corneille 
(Paris [s. d.]) is simply a collection 
of letters, mostly Voltaire’s, without 
preface or critical commentary. Pub- 
lished many years before Th. Bester- 
man’s edition of the correspondence, 
textual content and datings are in- 
accurate. Similar reservations have to 
be made about H. Celarié’s chapter 
on ‘Cornélie Chiffon’ in Monsieur de 
Voltaire, sa famille et ses amis (Paris 


1928), and L. Gellé’s ‘Mlle Corneille 
et Voltaire’, Correspondant (Paris 15 
June 1906). None of these works 
surpass volume six of G. Desnoires- 
terres’s Voltaire et la société frangaise 
au XVIII* siècle (Paris 1867-1876). 
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neille in Th. Besterman’s Voltaire (Lon- 
don etc., 1969), pp.404-405, 420-421, 
579-580. Further material relevant to 
the Corneille family can be found in 
E. Picot's Bibliographie cornélienne 
(Paris 1876), 1240-1246. 

2 Théâtre de Pierre Corneille, avec 
des commentaires, etc. etc. etc. ([s. 1.] 
1764), 12 vols. in 8°. 
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severe financial difficulties. Voltaire was not the first to be im- 
pressed with the ironic pathos of a situation in which a descen- 
dant of one of France’s greatest writers faced the prospect of 
a life of wretched poverty with little or no opportunity for an 
education. Titon du Tillet had pricked the Parisian conscience 
to some extent, and had succeeded in raising enough money to 
send Marie to the abbey of Sainte Antoine. Funds dried up 
suddenly, however, and Titon du Tillet took the girl into 
his own family, his two nieces accepting responsibility for her 
welfare. 

Titon du Tillet was eighty-five years old in 1760, but he still 
kept an open salon, and one of the artists frequenting his circle 
was the poet Ponce Denis Ecouchard Le Brun, known also as 
Le Brun-Pindare. About 25 October 1760 Le Brun wrote to 
Voltaire enclosing his ode on behalf of Corneille’s impoverished 
family: ‘Je saisis avec transport, monsieur, l’occasion de vous 
écrire & de joindre deux noms qui me sont bien chers, le vôtre 
et celui de Corneille, en vous engageant a rendre quelque service 
à la famille de ce grand homme’ (Best.D9349). 

Le Brun’s letter is a skilfully composed document, liberally 
sprinkled with charm and flattery, and designed to exert the most 
powerful pressure possible upon Voltaire’s philanthropic inclina- 
tions. He deplored the paucity of the Parisian literary scene as 
a result of Voltaire’s absence, and, alluding to the deplorable 
circumstances of Corneille’s family, went on to describe his new 
ode. The ode was dedicated to Voltaire and appealed, in some- 
what extravagant terms, for sympathy on behalf of the young 
Marie Corneille. At the same time Le Brun evoked the greatness 
of Corneille, of France’s classical heritage, and of the living 
guardian and representative of that heritage: Voltaire. In the light 


Radier had presented Jean Francois * Voltaire pays tribute to them in 

as being the grandson of the great ^ Best.10125. In his autobiography he 

Corneille, and the confusion was com- comments that it was in fact Titon du 

pounded by Jean François himself (see Tillet who first brought Marie Cor- 

Picot, p.446, and below n.15). neille to his attention (see Th. Bester- 
man, Voltaire, p.579). 
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of Voltaire’s growing disenchantment with current developments 
in French literary practices, particularly in the theatre, Le Brun’s 
approach struck a responsive chord. In a way the whole direction 
in which Voltaire was soon to travel, his attitude towards Cor- 
neille, his subsequent view of himself as Corneille’s editor and 
critic, his feelings of duty towards the family of a great French 
artist, are all curiously anticipated by Le Brun in his initial request 
for charitable action: ‘c’est auprès de vous que j'irais puiser cette 
critique généreuse, que l’amour des arts éclaire, que n’empoisonne 
jamais l'envie, telle enfin que Racine l'exigeait de Boileau. . . . 
C’est au génie sans doute a protéger une race illustrée par le génie’. 

Voltaire’s interest was now sharpened. Marie Corneille had 
already come to Voltaire’s attention (Best.D9477) about a month 
before he became ‘encorneillé’ by Le Brun’s famous letter. As 
a first step to taking practical action, he checked with Argental 
vo Brun’s claim that Corneille’s ‘granddaughter’ was living in 
arverty: ‘Voudriez vous avoir la charité de vous informer s’il est 
vrai qu'il y ait une mad"? Corneille, petite fille du grand Corneille, 
géea, dit-on, de seize ans; elle [est] dit-on depuis quelques mois à 
L'abbaye de St Antoine. Cette abbaie est assez riche pour en- 
tretenir nôblement la nièce de Chiméne et d’Emilie; cependant, 
on dit, qu’elle est comme Lindane, qu’elle manque de tout, et 
qu’elle n’en dit mot. Comment pouriez vous faire pour avoir des 
informations de ce fait qui doit intéresser tous les imitateurs de 
son grand-père, bons ou mauvais ?' (Best.D9372). Voltaire sought 
similar confirmation from Thieriot: ‘On me mande qu’à L'abbaye 
de St Antoine, il y a une petite fille du grand Corneille, qui a les 
sentiments des héros de son grand Pére, et qui n'a pas la fortune 
que les Libraires de Corneille ont faitte en imprimant ses oeuvres' 
(Best.D9373). 

Having reassured himself about the accuracy of Le Brun’s 
claims, Voltaire responded rapidly. On 5 November he sent 
the celebrated letter to Le Brun, expressing polite pleasure upon 
reading the ode, and agreeing to help with the education of 
Marie Corneille: ‘Il convient assez qu’un vieux soldat du grand 
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Corneille tâche d’être utile à la petite-fille de son général . . . sila 
personne dont vous me parlez, & que vous connaissez sans doute, 
voulait accepter auprès de ma nièce l'éducation la plus honnête, 
elle en aurait soin comme de sa fille; je chercherais à lui servir de 
père. Le sien n'aurait absolument rien à dépenser pour elle. . . . 
Si cela convient, je suis à ses ordres, & j'espére avoir à vous 
remercier jusqu'au dernier jour de ma vie de m'avoir pro- 
curé l'honneur de faire ce que devait faire m. de Fontenelle'5 
(Best.D9382). On 12 November Voltaire wrote to Argental, antici- 
pating with pleasure the arrival of ‘le sang du grand Corneille’ 
(Best.D9396). His pleasure was tempered somewhat by the fact 
that Marie was not a direct descendant of Corneille, and that 
she was more closely related to Thomas Corneille (Best.D9416, 
9425), ‘Je suis bien faché que cette demoiselle ne descende pas en 
droite ligne du père de Cinna. Mais son nom suffit, et la chose 
paraît décente'* (Best.D9425). 

The news that Voltaire had agreed to receive Corneille's 
relative soon spread. Le Brun informed Voltaire that he had read 
the latter's reply out to Marie, and that she had burst immediately 
into tears: ‘elle vous appelle déjà son bienfaiteur & son père’ 
(Best.D9401). Voltaire's offer had provoked, wrote Le Brun, 
‘la sensation la plus vive; chacun est jaloux de lire votre lettre. 
On la regarde comme un monument public de bienfaisance’. 
On répéte ces mots, je chercherai à lui servir de pére. Tous ceux 
qui chérissent la mémoire du grand Corneille, semblent partager 
votre bienfait avec sa famille’. Le Brun then touched upon an 
issue that had been raised by Voltaire many years before in the 
Lettres philosophiques, namely the shameful neglect with which 


5 Fontenelle was Corneille's nephew. 

$a somewhat ironic concession in 
view of his earlier comments on Cor- 
neille’s descendants, made before he 
became directly involved: ‘Il y a une 
grande différence entre descendre de 
Pierre Corneille ou de Thomas. Je me 
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Cideville’s view (Best.Dosoo). See 
also Titon du Tillet’s letter appreciat- 
ing Voltaire’s action (Best.D 10043). 
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France treats her most illustrious artists*: ‘Vous avez senti qu'il 
y aurait une espèce de honte à des Français de laisser dans l'oubli 
& dans la misère le nom d’un grand homme qui a si bien mérité 
de la patrie’. Voltaire was later to take this theme up again in the 
Corneille context, and compare the plight of Marie Corneille to 
that of Milton’s daughter whom the English had soon rescued 
from poverty: ‘J'étais à Londres quand on apprit qu'il y avait 
une fille de Milton aveugle, vieille et pauvre. En un quart d'heure 
elle fut riche' (Best.D9852; cf. Best.D9851). Recalling the same 
episode in a letter to Fyot de La Marche, Voltaire added: ‘J’ai 
mis dans ma téte de faire voir aux Anglais, que nous scavons 
comme eux honorer les beaux arts et le sang des grands hommes' 
(Best.D9855). 

On 22 November 1760 Voltaire and mme Denis sent a joint 
letter of welcome to Marie Corneille (Best.Do421), mentioning 
incidentally a letter, now lost, written by Marie to them, and on 
the same day Voltaire once more assured Le Brun that he would 
do all that was possible for her (Best.D9422). Jean Robert 
Tronchin and mme d'Argental took charge of the arrangements 
for the girl's journey down to Ferney under meticulous instruc- 
tions from Voltaire: ‘il est juste que je prenne quelques soins 
de la déscendante de mon maitre; les vassaux sont obligés de 
nourrir les filles de leur seigneur' (Best.D9429). A week later, on 
29 November, Voltaire was informed by Le Brun that all was 
ready for Marie Corneille to start her journey, and that she 
would be taking leave of mme d’Argental on the following day 
(Best.D9432). 


8 in the case of Corneille's descen- 
dants this was not entirely true. There 
had been a benefit performance of 
Rodogune at the Comédie frangaise 
*au profit d'un neveu du grand Cor- 
neille; Année littéraire (20 March 
1760), ii.198-216. The ‘neveu’ in 
question was Marie’s father, Jean 
François, and the receipts were about 


6000 livres. According to Fréron part 
of the money was put towards ex- 
penses at Sainte Antoine; Année 
littéraire (10 December 1760), viii.145. 
A second performance, again for the 
benefit of Jean Francois, was given on 
16 February 1778 under the auspices 
of Alembert; see Picot 1236. 
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The circulation of the printed version of Le Brun’s ode? 
helped considerably to draw attention to Voltaire’s action. Le 
Brun even wrote to Lekain expressing the hope that the ode would 
be given a public reading in the theatre—possibly after a per- 
formance of Cinna or Horace: ‘Vous m'avouerez que dans les 
circonstances présentes, où ma pièce et l’action de m. de Voltaire 
commencent à émouvoir le public, cette lecture solennelle 
pouvait inspirer l'enthousiasme de la bienfaisance en faveur des 
descendants de notre héros tragique’ (Best.D9426). He enclosed 
four copies of the ode for Grandval and milles Gaussin, Dumesnil 
and Clairon. Despite Le Brun’s enthusiasm, reception of his 
ode, and of the news of Voltaire’s generosity, was not entirely 
favourable. In the first place there were objections from the 
authorities at Sainte Antoine, and by the end of November 
Voltaire was already aware of the rumours and speculation that 
were developing around the departure of Marie Corneille for 
Ferney: ‘J'apprends que les dévotes sont fachées de voir une 
Corneille aller dans la terre de réprobation, et qu’elles veulent 
me l’enlever. A la bonne heure: elles luy feront sans doute un 
sort plus brillant, un établissement plus solide dans ce monde cy 
et dans l’autre, mais je n’aurai eu rien à me reprocher. Nous ver- 
rons qui l’emportera de cette caballe ou de vous. Vous devez 
savoir que tout cela a été traitté pour et contre au lever du roy. 
Chacun dit son mot. Voylà de grandes affaires, mais Pondicheri 
est plus important’ (Best.D9431). 

Unfortunately for Voltaire the gossip was not to be dismissed 
so easily, and the next few weeks were to witness a serious growth 
in ribald comment and scurrilous innuendo concerning Voltaire’s 
motives. On 1 December Godfried von Swieten wrote to Johann 


9 Ode et lettres à monsieur de Voltaire 
en faveur de la famille du grand Cor- 
neille . . . avec la réponse de monsieur 
de Voltaire (Paris 1760), pp.32 (Picot 
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grand Corneille. 

10 the ode received further public 
attention with Le Brun’s protest to 
Malesherbes over proposed alterations 
to the third stanza, ‘tout nécessaire et 
tout simple qu'il est’ (Best.D9418). 
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Karl Philipp von Cobenzl: ‘On assure qu'un parti de dévots et de 
dévotes ne veut pas consentir à remettre cette demoiselle entre 
les mains de Voltaire: on craint pour son pucelage et son salut. 
Il faudra voir si ce zéle se bornera à des clabauderies, ou si on 
mettra la demoiselle en état de conserver son pucelage et de faire 
son salut à Paris, moyennant une bonne pension", 

The whole matter was exacerbated by the fact that Le Brun 
had published, together with his ode, his recent correspondence 
with Voltaire. Voltaire was severely embarrassed by this develop- 
ment, and expressed to Thieriot his irritation at the poet's in- 
discretion (Best.D9449), and to Le Brun himself: ‘Les lettres 
qu'on écrit avec simplicité, qui partent du coeur et auxquelles 
l'ostentation ne peut avoir part, ne sont pas faites pour le public. 
Ce n'est pas pour lui qu'on fait le bien, car souvent il le tourne en 
ridicule. La basse litérature cherche toujours à tout empoisonner: 
elle ne vit que de ce métier’ (Best.D9453). Voltaire was particu- 
larly incensed that Duchesne, the publisher of Le Brun's ode, had 
published the work over the imprint of Geneva, which he attached 
also to Le Brun's letter to Voltaire and Voltaire's reply. Voltaire 
anticipated accurately the interpretation that Fréron was soon 
to place on matters: ‘Il semblerait que j'ai eu le ridicule de faire 
moi méme imprimer ma lettre. Vous savez que quand la main 
droite fait quelque bonne oeuvre, il ne faut pas qu'elle le dise à 
la main gauche’. 

Writing on 5 December to the Argentals with regard to the 
arrangements being made for Marie Corneille’s departure, 
Voltaire expressed indifference to the calumnies (Best.D9443). 
He was, however, dismayed that his letter to Marie Corneille 
(Best.D9421) was also public property. Much of the hostility 


11 see G. Charlier, ‘Une Corres- 
pondance littéraire inédite, Revue 
d'histoire littéraire de la France 
(Paris January-March 1920), xvii.106; 
Best.D9437 note. 

1? Best.D9445; it was printed in the 
Année littéraire (Paris 10 December 


XCVIII/3 


1760), viii.162-163, and again in the 
Mercure de France (Paris January 
1761), i.115-116, under the title of 
‘Lettre de m. de Voltaire 4 mlle Cor- 
neille insérée dans une de ses lettres a 
m. Le Brun [etc]’. 
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was coming from mme de Molé's circle, and Voltaire soon found 
it necessary to retaliate. He commented acidly to the Argentals 
that the présidente should not pity Marie Corneille for going to 
live with him, but should instead take the girl into her own house. 
He added that mme de Molé might well repay at the same time 
the francs ‘que son frère" le banqueroutier m'a volées à moy et 
a ma niéce par principe de christianisme’ (Best.D9448). Writing 
at greater length on the Molé gossip in a letter to Diderot, 
Voltaire observed in a style reminiscent of the best of his contes, 
‘Les dévots et les dévotes s’assemblèrent il y a quelque temps 
chez madame la premiére présidente Molé; ils déplorérent le 
sort de mademoiselle Corneille qui allait dans une maison qui 
n’est ni janséniste ni moliniste. Un grand chambrier qui se trouve 
la, leur dit: Mesdames, que ne faites vous pour mademoiselle 
Corneille ce qu’on fait [ailleurs] pour elle? Il n’y en eut pas une 
qui offrit dix écus. Vous noterez que mad* Molé a eu onze millions 
en mariage et que son frére Bernard, le surintendant de la reine, 
m'a fait une banqueroute frauduleuse de vingt mille écus dont 
la famille ne m'a pas remboursé un sou. Voilà les dévots. Bernard 
le banqueroutier affectait de l'étre au milieu des filles de l'opéra' 
(Best.D945 4). 

Precautions were becoming necessary, however, if the criti- 
cisms were to be blocked. In the same week (9 December) 
Voltaire requested the Argentals to place ‘Rodogune’ under a 
more respectable protection than that of Le Brun, ‘quoyque mr 
Le Brun soit fort honnête’ (Best.D9451). Further information 
about adverse opinion in Paris was sent to Voltaire in mid Decem- 
ber by mme d’Epinay (Best.D9464). By this time of course Marie 
Corneille was on her way to Ferney (Best.D9475, 9479). Her 
departure was not without a last moment of drama when La 
Tour du Pin, who was related to one of Fontenelle’s legatees", 


13 Samuel Jacques Bernard. poet’s cousin, had been passed over 
“on the sore question of Fon- in spite of attempts to annul the will, 
tenelle’s will, and the way in which see Th. Besterman, Voltaire, P-405, 
Jean François Corneille and the other n.81. 
descendants of Pierre Corneille, the 
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apparently attempted to obtain a /ertre de cachet to prevent Marie 
Corneille from accepting Voltaire’s offer of hospitality. Voltaire 
referred to the ‘avanture de Roman’ in a letter of 16 December 
to the Argentals (Best.Do470), and as late as 12 January 1761 
he was still expressing his anxiety, this time to Turgot, that 
Marie's departure from Paris might well have been prevented 
(Best.D95 36). 

Fontenelle’s neglect of the Corneille family had annoyed 
Voltaire from the very beginning. One consequence of the 
scandalous motives being imputed to Voltaire’s actions in Paris 
was an intensification of his attacks on Fontenelle. On 16 Decem- 
ber he explained to Brenles Marie Corneille’s lack of education, 
and asked whether Brenles could recommend a suitable tutor: 
‘Vous serez peutêtre surpris qu’une nièce de Rodogune sache 
apeine lire et écrire. Mais son père malheureusement réduit à 
l'état le plus indigent et plus malheureusement encor abandonné 
de Fontenelle n'avait pas eu de quoy donner à sa fille les com- 
mencements de la plus minse éducation’ (Best.D9471). The 
charge against Fontenelle of shameful neglect of his responsibili- 
ties was reiterated to mme Du Deffand (Best.D9487), and again 
to the Argentals just after Marie Corneille’s arrival". 


15 regarding the reasons for Fon- 
tenelle’s indifference, the Année lit- 
téraire (Paris 20 March 1760), ii.200, 
had this to say: ‘Jean François Cor- 
neille vivait 4 Evreux dans la misére et 
dans l’obscurité, lorsqu’on lui apprit 
qu’il avait dans m. de Fontenelle un 
cousin dont le nom pouvait par lui- 
même ou par son crédit changer sa 
triste situation. Il vint à Paris dans 
cette espérance; mais, par malheur, 
m. de Fontenelle était âgé de près 
de 97 ans; sa mémoire ne le servait 
plus avec fidélité. Jean François Cor- 
neille s’annonça chez lui comme un 
petit-fils de Pierre Corneille. M. de 
Fontenelle et tous ceux qui l’entourai- 
ent crièrent à l’imposture, parce qu’ils 


confondaient Pierre Corneille le poète, 
dont la postérité était éteinte, avec 
Pierre Corneille, avocat et secrétaire 
de la Chambre du Roi, grand-père 
en effet de Jean François Corneille; 
celui-ci qui n'avait jamais lu les 
ouvrages de son oncle ni méme en- 
tendu parler de lui que vaguement, 
n'était pas en état de faire cette dis- 
tinction. Il ne put donc détromper son 
parent qui ne lui a fait aucun bien ni 
pendant sa vie, ni aprés sa mort'. Cf. 
Correspondance littéraire (Paris 1878), 
iv.326. 

15 Best.Doso7. Voltaire's feelings of 
resentment towards Fontenelle did 
not relent (see Best.D9520, 9611). On 
15 June 1761 he remarked to Olivet 
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On 25 December Voltaire assured Tronchin that Marie Cor- 
neille had arrived safely, and that all was well (Best.D9495). He 
was quite aware, however, that tongues were still wagging in 
Paris. A very carefully composed joint letter of thanks from 
Marie Corneille and Voltaire was sent to Le Brun on 2 January 
1761, assuring him that Marie was happy and giving an early 
report on her educational and spiritual progress. In his section 
of the letter Voltaire wrote: ‘Nous espérons beaucoup d’elle, ma 
niéce et moi. Nous prenons soin de toutes les parties de son 
éducation, jusqu'à ce qu'il nous arrive un maître digne de l'in- 
struire. Elle apprend l'orthographe; nous la faisons écrire; vous 
voyez qu'elle forme bien ses lettres, et que ses lignes ne sont point 
en diagonale comme celles de quelques unes de nos Parisiennes. 
Elle lit avec nous à des heures réglées; et nous ne lui laissons 
jamais ignorer la signification des mots. Aprés la lecture, nous 
parlons de ce qu'elle a lu; et nous lui apprenons ainsi, insensible- 
ment un peu d'histoire. Tout cela se fait gaiement et sans la 
moindre apparence de lecon. J'espére que l'ombre du grand Cor- 
neille ne sera pas mécontente. . . . Il faut que je vous dise encore 
qu'elle remplit exactement tous les devoirs de la religion, et que 
nos curés et nos évéques sont trés contents de la maniére dont 
on se gouverne dans mes terres'", 

Protestations of decorum feature prominently in all Voltaire's 
reports on Marie Corneille throughout the early part of 1761. 
The necessity for circumspect behaviour was uppermost in his 
mind, particularly in matters concerned with church-going. With 
the Pucelle affair, the quarrel with Geneva over theatrical issues, 
the controversy with his jesuit neighbours, Voltaire had many 
other reasons for taking Marie assiduously to mass, of which the 
need to placate public ‘anxiety’ on her account was only one 


that the only thing worth emulating displeasure with Corneille’s nephew 
in Fontenelle was old age (Best.D9824). (e. g. Best.Do77o). 

Mme Denis, a staunch supporter of 7 Best.D9514; see also the joint 
her uncle in this issue at least, also — letter to the Argentals (Best.8731). 
helped to spread the news of Voltaire’s 
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(Best. Do494, 9498). The main public statement on Marie 
Corneille’s continuing piety (and Voltaire’s) at this time is the 
letter of 23 December to Capacelli (Best.D9492). Commenting 
on this to Alembert, Voltaire observed: ‘Vous verrez paraitre 
incessamment une petite lettre al signor marchese Albergati Capa- 
celli, senatore di Bologna la grassa. Je rends compte dans cette 
épitre de l’état des lettres en France, et surtout de l’insolence de 
ceux qui prétendent étre meilleurs crétiens que nous. Je leur 
prouve que nous sommes incomparables meilleurs crétiens 
qu'eux. . . . Je me fais encenser tous les dimanches à ma 
paroisse. J'édife tout le clergé; et dans peu l'on verra bien 
autres chose. Levez les mains au ciel mes frères’ (Best.Dos23). 
Voltaire's anger at the gossip concentrated on Fréron who had 
published in December damaging inferences about the probable 
fate awaiting Marie Corneille at Ferney. Fréron's letter to the 
Année littéraire contained a very detailed and cruelly satiric 
analysis of Le Brun’s ode”. This was followed by a commentary 
in similar style on the exchange of letters between Le Brun and 
Voltaire in which Fréron rejected at length Voltaire’s reproaches 
against Fontenelle. The most offensive section of the letter, 
as far as Voltaire was concerned, was the last section with its 
references to the dental surgeon and former actor Louis L’Ecluze 
de Thilloy, who had also found sanctuary at Ferney. The possi- 
bility that an ex-actor might be an influence in Marie Corneille’s 
education was an extremely disturbing suggestion to make: 
‘Vous ne saurez croire, monsieur, le bruit que fait dans le monde 
cette générosité de monsieur de Voltaire. On en a parlé dans les 
gazettes, dans les journaux, dans tous les papiers publics; et je me 
suis persuadé que ces annonces fastueuses font beaucoup de 
peine à ce poète modeste, qui sait que le principal mérite des 


18 Année littéraire (Paris 10 Decem- Brun. C'est le galimatias le plus com- 
ber 1760), viii.145-164. plet, l'abus des figures le plus outré, 
19 [|] m'est passé bien des odes par la versification la plus âpre et la plus 
les mains; je n'en ai point encore lu incorrecte’ (p.145). 
d'aussi mauvaise que celle de m. Le 
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actions louables est d’être tenues secrettes. Il semble, d'ailleurs 
par cet éclat, que m. de Voltaire n'est point accoutumé à donner 
de pareilles preuves de son bon coeur, et que c'est la chose la plus 
extraordinaire que de le voir jetter un regard de sensibilité sur 
une jeune infortunée; mais il y a prés d'un an qu'il fait le méme 
bien au sieur L'Ecluse, ancien acteur de l'opéra comique, qu'il 
loge chez lui, qu'il nourrit, en un mot qu'il traite en frére. Il 
faut avouer qu'en sortant du couvent, mlle Corneille va tomber 
en de bonnes mains' (p.164). 

On 14 January Voltaire asked the Argentals to send him a 
copy”: ‘Pour dieu, daignez m'envoyer (paroles ne puent point) 
la feuille de linfâme contre m. Le Brun. J'avoue que Pode est 
bien longue, qu'il y a de terribles impropriétés de style, mais il y 
a de fort belles strophes, et j'aime m. Le Brun, il m'a fait faire 
une bonne action, dont je suis plus content de jour en jour’ 
(Best.D9540). On the following day he commented to Thieriot: 
‘Je voudrais voir de quel poison se sert l'ami Frelon pour noircir 
le zèle, l'ode, et les soins de Mr Le Brun. Comment sçait-il que 
L'Ecluse est venu dans nótre maison, et que peut-il dire de ce 
L'Ecluse? Il finira par s'attirer de méchantes affaires’ (Best.D95 44). 

Voltaire now found himself committed to Le Brun's cause, 
and, less happily, to the defence of his ode. At the end of January 
Voltaire urged Le Brun to take legal action against Fréron. He 
rejected Fréron's insinuations regarding L'Ecluze, and, defending 
the latter's probity, assured Damilaville that the actor-dentist 
was no longer staying with him but was leading an honourable 
life in Geneva (Best.D95 53). On 30 January he wrote to Le Brun, 
sharing the latter’s anger about ‘la Lettre insolente de ce coquin 
de Fréron’, and advising him on the correction and improvement 
of the ode: ‘Le sujet est si beau, et il y a dans vôtre Ode des 
morceaux si touchants, que vous vous étes vous méme imposé 
la nécessité de rendre vôtre ouvrage parfait’ (Best.D9584). He 
drew Le Brun’s attention once more to the actionable statements 


? on 25 January he repeated the mr Le Brun, contre mlle Corneille, et 
request to be sent ‘la feuille contre contre moy’ (Best.D9573). 
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made by Fréron against Corneille, Corneille’s family, Le Brun, 
Titon du Tillet, mme Denis, L’Ecluze, himself and others: ‘Mr 
le Chancelier et mr de Malsherbes peuvent lui permettre de dire 
son avis a tort et a travers, sur des vers et de la prose; mais ils 
ne doivent certainement pas souffrir qu’il insulte personnellement, 
madame Denis, madlle Corneille et vous méme, Monsieur, qui 
nous avez procuré l'honneur que nous avons . . . et sans compter 
deux cent ans de noblesse qui sont dans la famille des Corneilles, 
la France doit aimer assez ce nom pour demander le chátiment 
du coquin qui ose insulter la seule personne qui le porte. . . . 
Ces mots de Fréron, Mademoiselle Corneille va tomber entre 
bonnes mains, méritent le carcan'. 

Voltaire was of course more concerned with the element of 
personal calumny in Fréron's letter than with the injuries done to 
Le Brun's poem, and he pressed Le Brun to instigate action against 
the offending page 164 of the Année littéraire: ‘Le résultat de la 
Lettre insolente de Fréron est que vous m'avez envoié une fille 
de qualité, pour étre élevée par un danseur de corde. C'est 
outrager aussi mr Titon, mlle Villegenon, made vótre femme, 
et tous ceux qui se sont intéressez à l'éducation de Mlle Corneille. 
Je ne doute pas que si vous présentez les choses sous ce point 
de vüe à mgr le Prince de Conti?, il ne trouve que Fréron mérite 
punition. On devrait en parler aux ministres, et je crois méme 
que c'est une affaire du ressort du Lieutenant criminel; jamais n'a 
été plus marqué au coin du libelle diffamatoire, que ces quatre 
lignes de la page 164’. In a footnote he then suggested placing 
Fréron's text in the hands of his lawyer, Pinon de Coudrai. On 
the same day (3o January) Voltaire thanked the Argentals for 
sending the ‘feuille de ce coquin Fréron’, declared it to be ‘un 
libelle diffamatoire, personnel et punissable', and urged them 
to put pressure on Le Brun to sign the documents necessary 
for criminal proceedings to take place*. He then sent signed 


21 Le Brun was Conti's secretary. same day, protesting at the insult to 


22 Best.D9582; mme Denis wrote her reputation, and asserting her right 
to Guillaume de Lamoignon on the to suitable compensation (Best.D9585). 
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statements of complaint against Fréron on behalf of mme Denis 
and L'Ecluze?, insisting that it was of the greatest importance 
to ‘revenge the name of Corneille and the Public’ (Best.D9586). 

Meanwhile Voltaire had been taking steps to extricate himself 
from the embarrassment produced by the publication of his 
letters. On 2 February he thanked Damilaville and Thieriot for 
the arrangements made to publish his ‘déclaration sur mes Lettres 
et sur celles de made Denis, imprimées à Paris sous le nom de 
Genêve’, He informed the Argentals that the legal action would 
now go ahead ‘pour punir Fréron de son insolence, et pour luy 
procurer quelque afflictive salutaire, qui luy aprenne à ne plus 
insulter une fille de condition, et le nom de Corneille dans ses 
infamies littéraires. . . . Le nommé Fréron est trés punissable et le 
procez criminel ne sera pas long. Lebrun a touttes les pièces. Il ne 
manque que la procuration du bon homme Corneille’ (Best.D9596). 

Voltaire’s concern that his guardianship of Marie Corneille 
should be morally irreproachable, and moreover, should be 
clearly seen to be so, had already been emphasized. His anxieties 
on that score now became particularly acute: ‘On a les yeux 
sur notre maison’ (Best.Do7oo). The importance of countering 
Fréron’s dangerous inferences through public example was 
paramount”. His concern is evident in the instructions to Damila- 
ville and Thieriot to handle the text of his ‘déclaration’ with special 


28 L’Ecluze’s statement requested 25 ‘La nécessité de remplir tous les 


*Réparation dommages et intéréts des 
outrages personnels à moy faits dans 
les lignes diffamatoires de la page cent 
soixante quatre De l'année Literraire 
du nomé Freron’ (see the com- 
mentary to Best.D 9586). 

*4 Best.Doso7; this ‘déclaration’, 
dated 12 January 1761 (M.xxiv.159- 
160), appeared in the Mercure de 
France in February (pp.223-224), and 
in the same month in the Journal 
encyclopédique (pp.145-146); see also 
Best.D9539. 
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devoirs de la religion chez moi, m’est 
d’autant plus sévérement imposée, que 
je suis comptable de l’éducation que 
je donne a mlle Corneille; j’ai lu 
malheureusement la page 164 de 
Freron, dans la quelle il dit que je fais 
élever mlle Corneille, au sortir du 
couvent, par un batteleur de la foire, que 
Je traitte en frère depuis un an, et que 
mlle Corneille aura une plaisante educa- 


tion’ (Best.D9587). 
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care: ‘Je les suplie aussi trés instamment de ne rien changer a 
ma déclaration; l’article du culte et des devoirs de la réligion est 
éssentiel ; je dois parler de ces devoirs, parce que je les remplis, & 
que surtout, j'en dois l’éxemple à mlle Corneille que j’éléve. 
Il ne faut pas qu’aprés les calomnies punissables de Fréron, on 
puisse soupçonner que made Denis et moi nous aions fait venir 
l’héritière du nom de Corneille aux portes de Genêve pour ne pas 
professer hautement la religion du roy et du royaume. On a 
substitué à cet article nécessaire, que je m'occupe de ce qui intéresse 
mes amis. On doit concevoir combien cela est déplacé; pour ne 
rien dire de plus. Je ne dois point compte au public de ce qui 
intéresse mes amis, mais je lui dois compte de la religion de mlle 
Corneille’ (Best.D9597). 

Voltaire gave his awareness of responsibility and public 
accountability where Marie Corneille was concerned, careful but 
emphatic publicity. His approach to his role as defender of Le 
Brun’s ode in the related polemic was rather more tentative. 
Voltaire felt that there was a great deal wrong with the work 
(Best.D95 40), and insisted that the text of his defence of the poem 
should be faithfully reproduced from his manuscript. He pleaded 
that only what he actually wrote should be printed, and not what 
it was thought he ought to have written. It was Le Brun’s task 
to correct and perfect his work; Voltaire could only praise what 
could be praised. He then sent to Le Brun two further legal docu- 
ments, one from mme Denis, and one from Montpéroux, the 
French resident in Geneva. These were intended to prove that 
L’Ecluze had not set foot in Ferney for six months, that Marie 
Corneille’s education was not in the hands of ‘un batteleur de la 
foire’, and that legal reparation was justifiable. 

Voltaire was particularly concerned about the damage done to 


26 Best.D9597; Voltaire found that charger de mlle Corneille, et à l'élever 
there were ‘des strophes admirables— comme ma fille’ (Best.D9597). On 
the last three particularly were sublime the other hand, there were plenty of 
and touching: ‘et j'avoüe qu’elles me ‘longueurs’ and ‘expressions hazardées’ 
déterminérent sur le champ à me (loc. cit.). 
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Marie Corneille’s marriage prospects by the publicity given by 
Fréron to her father’s poverty, and her consequent lack of 
dowry”: ‘Il est trés certain que mlle Corneille ne trouverait pas 
à se marier si cet outrage restait impuni’. There had already been 
one failure to marry her off directly attributable to this towards 
the end of January (Best.D9592). Further marriage prospects were 
to be threatened and again ruined a few weeks later”. 

Voltaire was by now convinced that Le Brun was far more 
interested in pursuing Fréron for having criticized his ode, than 
for having insulted Marie Corneille. He realized that Le Brun’s 
determination to proceed with the legal case on the basis of the 
actual libel would have to be stiffened, and on 2 February he 
wrote to Le Brun urging him strongly to obtain the missing ‘pro- 
curation’ from Marie’s father”. In spite of the energies that he 
devoted to the matter, however, the move to bring Fréron to 
justice and suitable punishment was to involve frustration and 
irritation for many more months, and was to prove ultimately 
abortive. On 15 February he complained to Le Brun of the levity 
with which the issue of the honour of a respectable family was 
being treated in Paris. Returning to a favourite theme, he 


d'un bateleur de la 


27 see Best.D9597, 9616. The situa- 
tion with regard to Marie Corneille's 
dowry was soon to be remedied by the 
proceeds from the Corneille. 

28 on 26 March Voltaire informed 
Le Brun that Marie Corneille's hand 
had been asked in marriage by ‘un 
gentilhomme d'auprés de Gex, nommé 
m. de Crassi, capitaine au régiment 
de Deux-Ponts . . . pour un gentil- 
homme de ses parents’ (Best.D970o). 
The suitor had subsequently read 
Fréron's letter, discovered that Marie 
Corneille's father was *une espéce de 
petit commis de la poste de deux sous, 
à cinquante livres par mois de gages, 
et que sa fille a quitté son couvent pour 
venir recevoir chez moi son éducation 
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foire. On 15 
April he commented to Argental that 
"emploi de valets de poste a arrêté 
le soupirant. Voilà ce qu'a produit 
Fréron! et on protége cet homme!’ 
(Best.D9742). See also Best.D9719, 
10195. 

29 Best.Do599. The problem of 
obtaining the co-operation of Jean 
François Corneille had already been 
the subject of an appeal for help on 
31 January: ‘Je suplie instamment Mr 
d’Amilaville, mr Thiriot, et tous les 
honnétes gens d’encourager le bon- 
homme Corneille, à poursuivre sans 
délai cette affaire; je me charge de tous 


les frais’ (Best.D9587). 
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observed: ‘Il y a longtemps, monsieur, que je ne suis surpris de 
rien... . Si un gentilhomme en ac, arrivé de Gascogne, voyait sa 
fille insultée dans les feuilles de Fréron; si l’on disait d’elle qu’elle 
est élevée par un bateleur de l'Opéra, il en demanderait vengeance, 
et l'obtiendrait. . . . Le déni de justice dont on nous menace en 
cette occasion n'est qu'une suite de l'indigne mépris que la nation 
a toujours fait des belles lettres qui font sa gloire. Que Fréron 
dise de la fille d'un conseiller au Chátelet ce qu'il a dit de made- 
moiselle Corneille, il sera mis au cachot, sur ma parole; mais il 
aura outragé la descendante du grand Corneille impunément, 
parce que l'impertinence francaise ne considére ici que la parente 
d'un auteur élevée par un auteur. Telle est, monsieur, la manière 
de penser, orgueilleuse et basse à la fois, des légers citoyens de 
Paris' (Best.D9629; cf. Best.D9634). 

It appeared that nobody in Paris was prepared to take up the 
cause of Marie Corneille against Fréron. Voltaire was beginning 
to despair, although he had not yet given up all hope of getting 
official support. He suggested to Le Brun, for example, that the 
documents in the case might be sent to Saint-Florentin, now 
minister responsible for domestic affairs: ‘il hait Fréron, il pro- 
tége beaucoup Lécluse. . . . Une lettre forte et touchante, telle 
que vous savez les écrire, ferait peut-étre quelque effet. . . . Le 
pis aller, aprés cela, monsieur, serait de livrer ce coquin àl'indigna- 
tion du public, en démontrant sa calomnie . . . ce sera toujours 
au moins une petite consolation de démontrer dans tous les 
journaux qu'il n'est qu'un lache calomniateur’. Voltaire was in- 
deed somewhat consoled that Fréron was receiving harmful 
publicity, especially in the provincial journals (Best.D9637), but 
his indignation at Fréron's continuing invulnerability reached a 
peak in March. 

Marie Corneille had so far been kept in ignorance of the storms 
raging around her: ‘Non seulement mademoiselle Corneille est 
devenue notre fille, mais nous la respectons; et une preuve de 
nos attentions, c'est qu'elle ne sait rien de l'indigne outrage que le 
dernier des hommes a osé lui faire' (Best.D9629). In March she 
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was to learn at last of the Fréron affair (Best.D9700). Marie 
Corneille herself now became an active participant in the quarrel. 
On the advice of Voltaire and mme Denis, she sent a mémoire 
to Saint-Florentin, to Séguier® and to the Heutenant de police. 
Le Brun was again urged to make strong representations to 
Saint-Florentin. Little of consequence resulted from this final 
round of activity, however, and on 6 April Voltaire lamented to 
Le Brun his lack of success. If Malesherbes persisted in taking no 
action, he wrote, then he was as guilty as Fréron: ‘Le nom de 
Freron est sans doute celuy du dernier des hommes, mais celuy 
de son protecteur serait à coup sûr l’avant dernier’ (Best.D9727). 

On 1 May Voltaire defended himself to Duclos and to 
the Académie française! (Best.Do762). Meanwhile Le Brun 
had added further impetus to the battle of the pamphlets with 
L’Ane littéraire. Only a few numbers of this periodical were 
published despite the brave promises of the prospectus. Voltaire 
received copies, and once more he found Le Brun's interventions 
to be ambivalent in their emphasis upon the injuries done to the 
ode as opposed to the injuries done to Marie Corneille: ‘Il y a 
des choses bien bonnes et bien vraies dans les trois brochures 
que j'ay recues. J'aurais peutétre voulu qu'on y marquast moins 
un intérest personnel. Le grand art de cette guerre est de ne 
paraitre jamais deffendre son terrein, et de ravager seulement 
celuy de son ennemi’ (Best.D9888). By now Voltaire was more 
than disenchanted with Le Brun, although the tone of his letters 
to him remained superficially cordial. 


30 “Nous savons bien que m. Seguier 
ne se mélera pas directement de cette 
affaire, mais étant informé qu'il est per- 
sonnellement outré contre ce monstre 
de Fréron, nous avons cru qu'il 
était bon de lui adresser un mémoire' 
(Best.D970o). 

*! by now of course Voltaire had 
approached the Académie frangaise 
with his plans for the Corneille edi- 
tion, and was concerned to have the 
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approval of the academicians for his 
project. 

3? I? Ane littéraire ou les áneries de 
m. Aliboron, dit Fr. . . . (Paris 1761). 

33 Voltaire was particularly irritated 
by Le Brun's hint that he should make 
provision for Marie Corneille after his 
death: ‘Le Brun est un bavard. . . . 
Je lui ai mandé que j'avais fait là 
dessus mon devoir. Il l'a dit, et il a 
tort' (Best.D9742). 


GUARDIANSHIP OF MARIE CORNEILLE 


At one stage Fréron’s arrest seemed to be imminent. In a 
letter of 6 May to Le Brun, Voltaire referred to Fréron’s repri- 
mand from the Zeutenant de police (Best.D9767), but Voltaire 
was rapidly losing his enthusiasm for the pursuit. By now he was 
immersing himself in the considerable organizational problems of 
financing and launching the great edition of Corneille's works, 
and his energies were being deflected from the task of bringing 
Fréron to justice. The fury of the early months of 1761 was 
temporarily revived in May, when Jean Jacques Rousseau added 
his contribution to the situation, and Le Brun continued to 
receive letters encouraging him to fight the good fight. But by 
June Voltaire's own feelings had lost much of the earlier sting. 
Referring once more to the Ane littéraire at the end of June, 
the calmer state of mind is evident: 'Si vous faites justice, mon- 
sieur, de lâne qui étourdit à force de braire, n'oubliez pas lâne 
qui rue; vous vengerez sans doute le sang du grand Corneille de 
l'insolence calomnieuse avec laquelle il a voulu flétrir son éduca- 
tion. Ce sera le sujet d'une feuille, et ce sujet, manié par vous 
d'une maniére intéressante, peut rendre ce malheureux exécrable 
à ceux qui le protègent” (Best.D9862). 

With regard to Fréron's protection it would appear that Vol- 
taire had resigned himself to the inevitable, and was falling back 
on the ‘pis aller’ alternative of leaving Fréron’s condemnation to 
public opinion: ‘II n'a en effet que trop de protecteurs, et c'est 
assez qu'il soit méchant pour qu'il en ait. Il faut espérer qu'en 
faisant connaître ses infamies comme ses ridicules, vous lui 
óterez le peu de vogue qu’il avait, et qui déshonorait la nation’. 
The problem of Marie Corneille’s dowry was now to be solved 
by other means, and Voltaire was grappling with a much more 
urgent issue: the subscriptions to the Corneille. He wrote further 
words of encouragement to Le Brun in July (Best.D9888), and 
in the last letter to Le Brun in 1761 (20 August) he referred only 


84 ‘le polisson! le polisson!’ (Best. 
D9773). 
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in passing to ‘la malheureuse querelle avec linfâme Fréron’ 
(Best.D9957). 

The Fréron affair, Le Brun's ode and his own outrage at the 
reaction to his offer of hospitality to Marie Corneille now recede 
into the background to make way for the weightier and more 
pressing problems of editing Corneille, and of making the im- 
mediate and long-term arrangements for Marie Corneille's future. 
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Le Discours aux Welches 
OU 


la France vue de Ferney 


par Pierre B. Daprini 


C'est sous le nom d’Antoine Vadé, au début de 1764, que Vol- 
taire écrit le Discours aux Welches, qui fait partie de l'abondante 
production pamphlétaire des premières années de Ferney où 
l’auteur, en relative sécurité, donne un libre cours à son ardeur 
polémique. Si la majorité des libelles, satires, facéties et autres 
brochures qu’il rédige alors sacrifient aux exigences de la lutte 
philosophique, ou attaquent tel ou tel des nombreux ennemis 
déclarés de Voltaire dans le monde des lettres, de la politique 
ou de la religion, le Discours aux Welches présente l'originalité 
de mettre globalement en cause la civilisation française contem- 
poraine, et de renouer avec une vieille querelle que depuis l'affaire 
des Lettres philosophiques Voltaire avait pris soin d’aborder avec 
plus de circonspection. 

C’est un fait que ces opuscules dits ‘secondaires’ (Voltaire, s’il 
croyait à leur vertu, les nommait ‘rogatons’), ne retiennent pas 
beaucoup l'attention de la critique. Œuvres d'un jour, le plus 
souvent, ils fusent hors de la ‘fabrique de Ferney’, et finissent 
par se confondre dans les Mélanges des Œuvres complètes de 
Voltaire. Le Discours aux Welches a eu un retentissement plus 
durable auprès des contemporains et de la critique. Plusieurs 
interprétations nous en sont données, qui s’accordent au moins 
sur un point: le Discours aux Welches est un des pamphlets les 
plus violents que Voltaire ait jamais écrit contre ses compatriotes. 
Relevons quelques unes de ces interprétations. Pour R. Navest, 

1Ze Goût de Voltaire (1938), 

PP-301-305. 
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il s’agit d’une sortie de Voltaire contre ceux qui, en France, 
adeptes de ‘l’esprit géométrique”, sont responsables de la déca- 
dence du ‘goût’; le Discours aux Welches est un épisode de la 
querelle des anciens et des modernes au xvrir"* siècle. Pour D. 
Guiragossian?, il s'agit d'une attaque contre ceux qui, en France, 
refusent et combattent les idées nouvelles de la philosophie; 
le Discours aux Welches est un épisode de la longue lutte de 
Voltaire contre les abus de l'ancien régime. En dehors de ces 
études particuliéres, deux points de vue généraux: E. Faguet? y 
voit une preuve supplémentaire du manque de patriotisme de 
Voltaire, et R. Pomeau‘, une illustration de ce ‘patriotisme déni- 
grant' qui, à ses yeux, est celui de l'auteur. 

Disparité de jugements qui s'explique sans doute par le carac- 
tére complexe, sinon hétérogène, des arguments du Discours 
aux Welches, mais qui reflète aussi une méthode d'analyse du 
pamphlet qui privilégie tel ou tel de ses aspects au détriment de 
son unité et de sa spécificité. On a parfois l'impression que le 
texte est moins considéré en lui-méme que dans la relation qu'il 
entretient avec l'aspect donné de l’œuvre voltairienne que l'on 
a choisi de traiter. Or, cette relation est légitime — et sans doute 
convient-il de placer ce Discours aux Welches dans une perspec- 
tive générale — à la seule condition de ne pas négliger ce qui est 
le caractére propre à toute ceuvre polémique: le contexte plus 
précis de l'époque oà elle a été écrite. Si nous adoptons le double 
point de vue qui consiste à retracer, au sein de l’œuvre voltairienne, 
l'origine des arguments du Discours aux Welches, et à rapporter 
l'intention polémique qu'il manifeste aux sentiments particuliers 
de l'auteur à la parution du pamphlet, il nous parait possible de 
lui donner une interprétation sensiblement différente de celles 
avancées jusqu'alors. 

Si on replace les arguments critiques du Discours aux Welches 


? Voltaires facéties (1963), pp.92- * Voltaire par lui-même (1968), 
o PP-74-75. 

Sin Revue des cours et conférences, 
X.49-57. 
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dans la perspective générale de l’œuvre voltairienne, il apparaît 
bien qu'il constitue un épisode privilégié de la longue querelle 
qui oppose l'auteur à son siécle; querelle qui n'est pas unique- 
ment celle de la ‘philosophie’, mais aussi celle du ‘goût’, tant il 
est vrai que l'activité polémique de Voltaire s'est toujours inscrite 
dans la défense d'une certaine tradition esthétique comme dans 
la vulgarisation des idées nouvelles propres au Siécle des Lumiéres. 
Attitude nullement contradictoire puisque dans son esprit ‘le 
gout cultivé [est] une vraie partie de la philosophie (M.xlii.443). 
C'est ainsi que l'on peut situer le Discours aux Welches au point 
de convergence des deux directions majeures de l’œuvre vol- 
tairienne qui partent des Lettres philosophiques et du Temple du 
gout; ce qui, sans doute, nous explique son destin face à la 
critique. La tentation sera méme forte de lui accorder un caractére 
contingent car la presque totalité de ses arguments peut se re- 
trouver dans des ceuvres qui lui sont antérieures. 

C'est ainsi que les quelques paragraphes qu'il consacre à la 
méthode del'inoculation rappellent des arguments employés dés les 
Lettres philosophiques*, mais reprennent aussi les idées d'une satire 
écrite en 1763 contre Omer de Fleury à l'occasion de l'arrét du 
parlement de Paris qui interdit cette pratique (M.xxiv.467-468); 
la longue énumération des inventeurs européens, mais non 
frangais, dans le domaine des sciences et des arts, reproduit 
les notes qu'il consignait dans ses Carnets*; les considérations 
sur l'histoire de France viennent en droite ligne de Essai sur 
les mœurs (M.xi.160, 267, 273); la critique des auteurs du 
siècle passé suggère des réminiscences du Siècle de Louis XIV 
(M.xiv.83-84). Quant à ce qui, dans le Discours aux Welches, 
tient à l'actualité la plus immédiate (le réveil de l'esprit janséniste 
et la persécution des lettres en France) — outre que c'est là une 
question débattue par Voltaire tout au long du siécle—peut se 
retrouver dans nombre de facéties et de libelles qu'il publi 

5 édition R. Naves (1964), pp.48-53; 9 Notebooks, ed. Th. Besterman 
cf. aussi les trois alinéas ajoutés par (Voltaire 81-82: 1968), i.409, 11.548. 


Voltaire en 1752 et 1756 (pp.218-219). 
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dans les années qui suivent son installation à Ferney (cf. 
M.xxiv.239-253). 

Bref, l'actualité rejoignant ici les préoccupations constantes 
de Voltaire, les arguments du Discours aux Welches paraissent 
familiers, et la critique qu'ils sous-tendent peu inhabituelle. 
Depuis 1735, Voltaire s'est établi une solide réputation de censeur 
attitré de ses compatriotes’, et n'est-ce pas encore en septembre 
1762, soit à peine plus d'un an avant la parution du pamphlet, 
que la plume toujours vigilante de Nonotte? pouvait rappeler ce 
qui dés lors allait connaitre une grande fortune auprés de la 
critique (anti)voltairienne: ‘Il ne fait guères plus de cas de la 
Nation que de la Religion. On trouve dans ses écrits une affecta- 
tion continuelle à rabaisser les François, et à les mettre au dessous 
des étrangers’? Le Discours aux Welches ne présenterait-il donc 
aucune originalité? 

Il est permis d'en douter. Il ne suffit pas, en effet, dele considérer 
d'un point de vue exclusivement thématique, et de noter dans 
l'eeuvre l'interaction de l'actualité et des questions qui n'ont 
cessé de préoccuper Voltaire. Car si les arguments du Discours 
aux Welches peuvent paraitre familiers, le ton de la polémique 
et surtout l'intention qu'elle trahit le sont beaucoup moins. Là 
est l'originalité de l’œuvre. 

Nous n'avons pas affaire ici à une facétie traitée sur le mode 
ironique et détaché auquel Voltaire recourt ordinairement, comme 
par exemple dans la Conversation de m. l’intendant des menus 
écrite en 1761, et dont la matiére n'est pas sans analogie avec celle 
du Discours aux Welches. Entre les deux œuvres, la rupture de 
ton est frappante. Avec le Discours aux Welches, Voltaire n'écrit 
pas un divertissement à la troisiéme personne, il ne se soucie pas 
de briller par son esprit ou par son invention. Il compose un 
pamphlet dans la forme la plus brutale qui soit: celle qui joint 
le ton de l'apostrophe à celui de l'invective. Les contemporains 


? voir R. A. Leigh, ‘An Anonymous 8 Les Erreurs de Voltaire (1762), i.4. 


eighteenth-century character-sketch of 
Voltaire’, Studies on Voltaire, ii.241-272. 
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ne s’y sont pas trompés car la notoriété du Discours aux Welches 
fut aussi immédiate que durable’. Le scandale commençait d’ail- 
leurs au titre: les Français étaient des Welches. . . . Les circon- 
stances qui entourent sa publication renforcent cette impression. 
Voltaire savait l'effet que le Discours aux Welches allait produire 
sur ses compatriotes. La Correspondance aux mois d’avril et de 
mai 1764, alors que circulent à Paris depuis quelque temps plusi- 
eurs copies manuscrites du texte, atteste combien il craignait que 
cette œuvre ne lui fût attribuée, en dehors du cercle des ‘frères’. 
Lorsqu'il apprend que les Cramers ont l'intention de la publier 
dans les Contes de Vadé, sous le titre de Suite de la collection des 
œuvres de V., il entre dans une crainte violente et presse ses corres- 
pondants parisiens les plus influents de détruire cette ‘pierre de 
scandale terrible’ (Best.D11835). Au comte d'Argental, il écrit: 
‘Je vous demande en grâce de vous servir de tout votre crédit 
pour faire saisir l'ouvrage. J'en écrirai moi même à m. de Sartine 
avec une violente véhémence, et je me vengerai de cet horrible 
attentat d'une facon exemplaire’ (Best.D 11834). Ce qui était suivre 
une politique dont il avait depuis longtemps éprouvé la valeur. 
Le scandale continuant, et l’ Année littéraire de Fréron se mettant 
de la partie, Voltaire trouvera plus expédient, en mai 1764, de 
composer un Supplément du Discours aux Welches, précédé 
d'un Avertissement où l'on peut lire ‘que les Welches étaient les 
ennemis de la raison et du mérite, les fanatiques, les sots, les 
intolérants, les persécuteurs et les calomniateurs; que les philo- 
sophes, la bonne compagnie, les véritables gens de lettres, les 
artistes, les gens aimables enfin, étaient les Français, et que c'était 
à eux à se moquer des autres, quoiqu'ils ne fussent pas les plus 
nombreux’. Et Voltaire concluait par ces lignes: ‘Cette déclara- 
tion doit justifier pleinement la mémoire de notre illustre auteur 
des reproches qu'on lui faisait de nous avoir dit nos vérités avec 
trop peu de ménagement’. 

Voltaire désamorgait la bombe qu'il avait lui-méme lancée en 


9 cf. Avertissement de  Beuchot 
(M.xxv.229-230). 
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précisant qu’il fallait distinguer entre “Welches’ et ‘Frangais’. 
Précision qu'il était d'autant plus nécessaire d'apporter que cette 
distinction habile entre les uns et les autres n'était pas évidente 
à la lecture du Discours! D'ailleurs, dans une lettre à Alembert, 
écrite avant le Supplément, il déclare que les Welches sont autre- 
ment nommés ‘Francs et Frangais’ (Best.D11738). Ce qui nous 
donne les deux sens, tout aussi péjoratifs, sur lesquels joue Vol- 
taire dans le Discours: il s’agit tantôt d'un synonyme de barbare, 
lorsqu'il se référe au passé (les Welches sont ces tribus qui occu- 
paient la France avant la conquéte civilisatrice des Romains), 
tantót d'un terme de mépris donné par les Allemands aux peuples 
latins, et particulièrement aux Français dans le courant du xvir"* 
siécle, comme l'atteste le dictionnaire de Grimm. Pour faire bonne 
mesure, Voltaire accole enfin au caractére injurieux du terme 
Welche (écrit avec un W, lettre barbare à ses yeux) toute une 
série de clichés péjoratifs, de stéréotypes méprisants qui ont alors 
cours en Europe, et qui portent sur les modes, les coutumes et, 
davantage, sur le caractére des Frangais. Reprenant un paralléle 
qu'il avait tracé dans ses Lettres philosophiques, il écrit: ‘dès 
qu'une découverte utile illustre une autre nation, vous la com- 
battez, et méme trés-longtemps. Newton fait voir aux hommes 
étonnés les sept rayons primitifs et inaltérables de la lumiére: 
vous niez l'expérience pendant vingt années, au lieu de la faire. 
Il vous démontre la gravitation, et vous lui opposez pendant 
quarante ans le roman impertinent des tourbillons de Descartes. 
Vous ne vous rendez enfin que quand l'Europe entiére rit de 
votre obstination’. Nous sommes loin du ton de relative objec- 
tivité de la lettre sur Descartes et Newton. 

Ce n'est pas seulement ce ton gallophobe qui surprend dans 
le Discours aux Welches, c'est l'objet que Voltaire lui assigne. 
Revenons encore à la Conversation de m. l'intendant des menus. 
Elle avait pour but de souligner ironiquement les contradictions 
que l'on trouvait en France, et Voltaire reconnaissait qu'elles 


10 voir la lettre du 21 mai 1764, au 
comte d'Argental (Best.D 11878). 
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n'étaient pas seulement propres à ce pays: ‘La France, à parler 
sérieusement, est le royaume de l’esprit et de la sottise, de l’in- 
dustrie et de la paresse, de la philosophie et du fanatisme, de la 
gaieté et du pédantisme, des lois et des arts, du bon goût et de 
l'impertinence. . . . Mais trouvez-moi dans le monde un établisse- 
ment qui ne soit pas contradictoire’. Le Discours aux Welches, 
par contre, donne une lecon totalement négative, ou presque, de 
la civilisation frangaise, et tourne en dérision ses prétentions a 
se vouloir la civilisation exemplaire de l'Europe. Aux Français, 
qu’il nomme ‘premier peuple du monde’ ou ‘premier peuple de 
l'univers’, Voltaire va offrir une démonstration par l'absurde de 
la vanité de ce gallocentrisme satisfait. Nulle surprise donc à ce 
que tout l'arsenal critique qu'il a utilisé depuis l'époque des 
Lettres philosophiques revienne ici sous sa plume. Mais c'est peut- 
être la dialectique du Discours aux Welches qui souligne le mieux 
cette intention négative. Si dans le domaine de la philosophie, 
de la politique et des sciences, Voltaire a recours aux nations con- 
temporaines pour ruiner les prétentions frangaises, il se tourne 
vers l'Antiquité gréco-latine dés lors qu'il s'agit de les rabaisser 
dans le domaine de la langue, de l'histoire et, jusqu'à un certain 
point, des belles-lettres. L'exorde l'annongait: ‘O Welches, 
voyez qui vous êtes et d’où vous venez’. A ce compte, le ‘siècle’ 
de Louis xiv, naguére présenté comme le plus parfait état de 
la civilisation, n'est plus, dans la hargne destructrice du Discours 
aux Welches, qu'un ‘moment bien brillant’ dont le théátre, no- 
blesse oblige, reste le plus beau fleuron et le seul que Voltaire 
accorde à ses compatriotes pour établir leurs prétentions en 
Europe. Encore tient-il à ajouter que ce n'est plus pour long- 
temps puisque les jansénistes, *esprits sombres qui prétendent au 
jugement parce qu'ils sont dépourvus d’imagination’, proscriront 
bientót le goüt des belles-lettres. 

Un tel éreintement aussi systématique requiert une explication 
qui puisse à la fois rendre compte des sentiments apparemment 
gallophobes de Voltaire, et de son intention affirmée de vouloir 
donner, dans un cadre européen, une vision toute négative de la 
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civilisation française. Ce qui revient, une fois de plus, à poser 
le problème des sentiments de Voltaire envers la France, limité 
ici aux premières années de son installation à Ferney. A l’aide des 
œuvres qu'il écrit à cette époque, de la correspondance qu'il 
échange avec ses amis parisiens — et qui constitue le seul contact 
suivi qu'il garde avec la capitale — essayons de retracer le chemine- 
ment d'une attitude qui va conduire à la composition du Discours 
aux Welches. 

C'est d'abord vers un fait d'ordre biographique que nous 
devons nous tourner, car il est à l'origine, croyons-nous, de ce 
qui va déterminer, pour une bonne part, l'attitude de Voltaire 
envers la France à l'époque de son installation aux Délices puis 
à Ferney. 

Aprés la désastreuse aventure de Berlin, Voltaire trouve le 
chemin de Paris fermé devant lui. La vieille rancune de Versailles 
ne s'est pas éteinte: il est toujours le ‘déserteur qui est allé servir en 
Prusse’ (Best.D 4628). Mieux au fait, le marquis d’Argenson note 
dans son Journal, à la date du 8 aoüt 1753: ‘On refuse au poéte 
Voltaire la permission de revenir en France. On cherche par ce 
petit article à plaire au roi de Prusse, en lui déplaisant comme on 
fait pour les choses principales'!. Voltaire proteste vainement de 
sa qualité de Francais: “On prétend toujours que j'ai été prussien. 
Si on entend par là que j'ai répondu par de l'attachement et de 
l'entousiasme, aux avances singuliéres que le Roi de Prusse m'a 
faites quinze ans de suite, on a grande raison; mais si on entend 
que j'ai été son sujet, et que j'ai cessé un moment d'étre francais, 
on se trompe. . . . Il y aurait bien de l'injustice à ne me pas regarder 
comme francais, pendant que j'ai toujours conservé ma maison à 
Paris, et que j'y a paié la capitation. Peut on prétendre sérieuse- 
ment que l'auteur du Siècle de Loüis xiv n'est pas francais? 
(Best.D5413). Vaine argumentation: le bannissement n'est pas 
levé. Au milieu de l'année 1758, il tente encore une nouvelle 
démarche pour avoir la permission de revenir à Paris. Elle aboutit 


H cité par J. van den Heuvel in 
Voltaire dans ses contes (1967), p.219. 
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a une fin de non-recevoir irrévocable. Tant que Louis xv vivra, 
Voltaire sera condamné à vivre à la périphérie du royaume, loin 
de Paris qu’il brûle de revoir. Si jadis il avait choisi d’aller en 
Angleterre, si naguère encore il avait librement décidé de se 
rendre à la cour de Frédéric, cette fois c’est l'exil imposé et, 
selon toute probabilité, définitif. Tel Candide avant d’arriver ‘en 
pays d'Eldorado', Voltaire peut s’écrier: ‘Où aller”. En 1758, il 
achète donc une terre près de Genève. 

Mais peut-on déjà parler ‘d’Eldorado’? Que représente, au 
milieu du xvi siècle, un endroit comme celui-là pour un 
familier des capitales et des sociétés mondaines? C’est à Candide 
(il l'écrit l'année méme) qu'il faut en demander témoignage. 
Aussi bien est-il établi que les conzes de Voltaire ont la valeur de 
confessions déguisées, et qu'ils représentent la transposition d'une 
expérience vécue. La leçon de Candide est significative. Avant 
d'étre le jardin d'une philosophie souriante, encore que désabusée, 
avant d’être un établissement durable où, en paix, l'on peut faire 
fructifier la ‘vigne de la philosophie’, cette terre prés de Genève 
n'est d'abord, pour paraphraser Candide, qu'une petite métairie 
que l’on achète en attendant une meilleure destinée, un lieu où 
l'ennui est si excessif que l'on se demande si tous les malheurs 
du monde sont plus terribles que de rester là à ne rien faire 
(ch.xxix, xxx). Car ce jardin de Candide, c'est d'abord la privation 
douloureuse de Paris, capitale désormais inaccessible, dont la 
fascination compromet pour Voltaire les chances d'un établis- 
sement acceptable à la frontiére du royaume. Ce qui dés lors va lui 
dicter une attitude particuliére vis à vis de Paris et des Parisiens. 

Par orgueil, Voltaire va d'abord nier qu'il soit en disgrace à 
Versailles et banni de la capitale. Au marquis de Thibouville, 
en mai 1760, il déclare: 'écrivez s'il vous plait à V., gentilhomme 
ord* du roy, titre dont je fais cas, titre que le roy, m'a conservé 
avec les fonctions, car pardieu, ce qu'on ne sait pas, c'est que 
le Roy a de la bonté pour moy, c'est que je suis trés bien 
auprès de mad° de P[ompadour] et de M. le duc de Ch[oiseul]’ 
(Best.D8922), et au comte d'Argental, quelques mois plus tard: 
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‘Il y a encor des malvivants qui prétendent que je ne suis pas chez 
moi de mon bon gré, qui l'impriment, qui veulent le faire croire. 
. . . Il faut bien dire, bien soutenir qu'il ne tient qu'à moi d'aller 
rire à leur nez à Paris, mais que j'aime mille fois mieux rire oü 
je suis. Il faut qu'ils sachent que je suis heureux, et qu'ils crèvent’ 
(Best.D9o43). Voltaire n'essaie pas de se duper consciemment, 
il répond à ceux qui, à Paris, se gaussent du ‘gentilhomme suisse’; 
Voltaire a l'orgueil trop chatouilleux sur ce point pour ne pas 
réagir. Dans son for intérieur, la rancceur couve néanmoins, et 
c'est dans Candide qu'elle se traduit le mieux car Voltaire peut 
lui donner libre cours sans préter le flanc à ceux qui ne sont que 
trop préts à faire des gorges chaudes de sa situation. Il y dédaigne 
ce qu'il ne peut obtenir. Lorsque Candide et Martin, aprés une 
longue absence et de multiples tribulations, ‘approchent les cótes 
de France et raisonnent', Candide déclare: ‘Pour moi, je n'ai 
nulle curiosité de voir la France’. .. . A la fin, ils condescendent a 
visiter Paris, car ‘ce n'était pas beaucoup se détourner du chemin 
de Venise’ (ch.xxii); et le chapitre que Voltaire consacrera à 
leur séjour dans la capitale sera un des plus sarcastiques du conte 
(la note en sera méme renforcée dans l'édition de 1761): ‘Ah! 
les monstres! s'écria Candide; quoi! de telles horreurs chez un 
peuple qui danse et qui chante! Ne pourrai-je sortir au plus vite 
de ce pays où des singes agacent des tigres? . .. Au nom de Dieu, 
Monsieur l'exempt, menez-moi à Venise’. ‘Singes’ et ‘tigres’ vont 
désormais faire partie du vocabulaire obligé de Voltaire pour 
désigner les Français. A l’époque méme du Discours, il écrira à 
Alembert: '. . . je propose aux singes mes compatriotes de ne 
pas toujours mordre et de se contenter de danser’. "Welche 
n'aura qu'une valeur plus générique. . . . 

Ce n'est pas seulement Candide ou la correspondance qui nous 
attestent cette attitude acerbe de Voltaire à l'égard de ses com- 
patriotes. Des ceuvres comme le Dialogue d'un Parisien et d'un 
Russe, les Chevaux et les ânes, l Epitre à mme Denis sur l'agricul- 
ture, composées au début des années 1760, révélent les mémes 
sentiments, et illustrent cette interrogation de Voltaire, qui revient 
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comme un leit-motiv dans les lettres qu’il écrit alors: ‘Vous ne 
m'avez rien répondu sur la juste haine que je porte à la ville de 
Paris; esce que je n’ay pas raison?” (Best. D8903). Car il s’agit 
bien d avoir raison pour que la vie à F emey soit possible! 
Lorsque Voltaire en célèbre les charmes, ce pest encore qu’une 
façon de se persuader du mépris qu’il doit porter à Paris. A mme 
Fontaine, en mars 1761, il annonce ainsi son Epitre à l'agriculture: 
‘Je vous ferai une épitre pour vous confirmer dans le juste mépris 
que vous semblez avoir pour le tumulte et les inutilités de Paris, 
et dans votre heureux goüt pour les douceurs de la retraite. / Il est 
vrai que Ferney est devenu un des séjours les plus riants de la 
terre’ (Best.D9717; cf. D9o69). 

Sans doute que ce goüt de la retraite n'est pas absolument 
feint chez Voltaire — il l'avait déjà éprouvé à l'époque de Cirey, 
auprés de mme Du Chatelet — sans doute aussi qu'il deviendra 
bien réel une fois surmontées l'humiliation de l'exil et la fascina- 
tion de Paris. Mais en attendant, tel Babouc devant Persépolis, 
Voltaire se doit de détruire cette part de lui-méme qui reste ob- 
sédée par la capitale. Tel Babouc, il recueille tous les témoignages 
qui concernent Paris, pressant ses correspondants de lui rapporter 
toutes les ‘sottises et les folies de [sa] chére patrie'. Mais si le 
héros du Monde comme il va n'était point partial, et *s'affection- 
nait à la ville dont le peuple était poli, doux et bienfaisant, quoique 
léger, médisant et plein de vanité’, et finissait par conclure, en 
reprenant une image favourite de l'auteur, que ‘Paris est comme 
la statue de Nabuchodonosor, en partie or et en partie fange’, 
Voltaire, en ces années d'exil, ne veut plus en voir que la ‘fange’, 
et juge que cette ville ‘n’est bonne que pour messieurs du parle- 
ment, les filles de joie, et l'opéra comique' (Best.D8861). Voltaire 
détruit donc Persépolis pour que le jardin de Candide soit vivable. 

Attitude qui rend compte du ton violemment polémique du 
Discours aux Welches, de la hargne et de la rancœur dont Voltaire 
témoigne à l'égard de ses compatriotes, mais qui ne nous explique 
pas suffisamment la perspective gallophobe qui est la sienne dans 
le pamphlet. En effet, il ne s'agit pas seulement ici de la critique 
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acerbe de certains aspects de la vie frangaise, mais d’une mise en 
cause globale de la valeur de la civilisation frangaise en Europe. 
Perspective qui donne au Discours aux Welches une dimension 
particuliére que nous devons essayer de comprendre. 

Ferney, alors que Voltaire s’y installe, ne présente pas seule- 
ment à l’auteur un problème d’adaptation à une vie en marge d’un 
grand foyer de civilisation, dont il doit vaincre l'attirance; c'est 
aussi un lieu privilégié pour lui permettre de juger de l’image de 
la France en Europe. Sans doute n’est-ce pas la première fois 
que Voltaire peut considérer la France de l'extérieur— vivre à 
l'étranger est pour lui la régle plutót que l'exception — mais il ne 
s'agit plus à présent d'un point de vue philosophique. Au comte 
d'Argental, il écrit, en mai 1762: ‘Prenez garde à vous, vous 
dis je; comptez que vous ne voyez pas les choses à Paris et à 
Versailles comme on les voit au milieu des étrangers. Je suis dans 
le point de perspective; je vois les choses comme elles sont, et 
c'est avec la plus grande douleur' (Best.D10445). Ce dont Vol- 
taire prend de plus en plus conscience, au ‘point de perspective’ 
de Ferney, en ces années 1760, c'est la montée d'un courant 
gallophobe en Europe, c'est la manifestation d'une attitude de 
plus en plus critique de ses hótes envers la civilisation frangaise 
contemporaine. Au méme, il écrit encore: ‘Vos parisiens ne voyent 
que des parisiennes, et moy je vois des étrangers, des gens de tous 
pays; et je vous réponds que touttes les nations nous insultent et 
nous méprisent' (Best.D 10404). Ce qui va donner à son ressenti- 
ment envers la France une dimension nouvelle, et lui dicter une 
attitude qui lui permettra d'objectiver le probléme affectif de ses 
relations avec Versailles et Paris. Dés lors, la polémique qu'il 
entretient avec ses compatriotes sera rapportée à une réalité 
extérieure où Voltaire, adoptant un point de vue ‘européen’, 
pourra, en toute bonne conscience (Best.D8873), faire le procés 
de la civilisation francaise. 

Le scandale de l'affaire Calas éclate-t-il, en mars 1762, que 
Voltaire adopte immédiatement ce point de vue: ‘tous disent que 
nous sommes une nation aussi barbare que frivole, qui sait rouer 
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et qui ne sait pas combattre et qui passe de la S. Barthelemy a 
l'opéra comique. Nous devenons l'horreur et le mépris de l’Europe” 
(Best.D 10934). Ce sont les arguments mémes de Candide lorsqu'il 
se fait une raison pour quitter Paris, mais à présent Voltaire peut 
se passer de la fiction du conte, et les donner avec la caution d'un 
témoin impartial. Fait-on des difficultés à la représentation d'une 
de ses piéces à Paris, que la méme attitude prévaut: ‘Gardez-vous 
bien, je vous en supplie, de solliciter m'* Clairon pour faire jouer 
Olympie; c'est assez qu'on la joue dans toute l'Europe, et qu'on 
la traduise dans plusieurs langues: on vient de la représenter 
à Amsterdam et à la Haye avec un succés semblable à celui 
de Mérope; on va la jouer à Pétersbourg. Laissez aux Pari- 
siens l'Opéra-Comique et les réquisitoires. La France est au 
comble de la gloire, il faut lui laisser ses lauriers’ (Best.D 11483). 
Ou comment le dépit personnel peut se transmuer en juste 
indignation. . . . 

Voltaire exagére-t-il les sentiments gallophobes de ses visi- 
teurs? ou les invente-t-il méme, mü par son ressentiment? On 
peut en douter. Nous savons bien à présent que c'est dés le 
milieu du xvii" siècle que date le procès de la civilisation fran- 
caise en Europe, et que la Guerre de sept ans, désastreuse pour 
la France, a joué le róle d'un catalyseur dans la naissance de ce 
courant gallophobe®. Sensibilisé au probléme par l'ambivalence 
de ses sentiments envers Paris, placé au point de perspective de 
Ferney, Voltaire a simplement pris conscience du phénoméne 
bien avant la plupart de ses compatriotes. Le Discours aux Welches 
ne manquera pas de leur en faire part! 

Voilà donc une ceuvre dont la signification est plus riche qu'il 
ne parait dés l'abord, et qui nous rappelle, une fois de plus, que 
‘finalement l’œuvre de Voltaire est la moins impersonnelle qui 
soit” (Pomeau, p.16). Davantage qu'un exercice de ‘patriotisme 
dénigrant', ou l'expression gratuite de sentiments anti-frangais, 
davantage qu'une attaque contre ceux qui, en France, corrompent 
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le ‘goût’, ou s'opposent aux ‘idées nouvelles’ de la philosophie, 
le Discours aux Welches nous semble être la réponse réfléchie 
que donne Voltaire à un problème d’ordre personnel, qui est 
celui de sa difficile adaptation à Ferney alors que lui est interdit 
le retour à Paris. Réponse d’autant plus polémique que le scandale 
de cette situation, loin de s’atténuer, prend une dimension nouvelle 
lorsque vient, en Europe, à être remise en cause la valeur de la 
civilisation française, et que Voltaire constate que, seul, le prestige 
des Lettres françaises n'est pas récusé. La était d'ailleurs l'unique 
aspect qui ne fût point négatif dans le Discours aux Welches: 
‘Voilà votre gloire, ne la perdez pas. C’est dans ces seuls genres 
que vous êtes supérieurs; vous avez des rivaux et des maîtres dans 
tous les autres’. 

La était l’humiliation durable et profonde de Voltaire à 
Ferney, et il est à peine nécessaire de lire entre les lignes pour 
comprendre ce qui l’alimentait: ‘Pendant que nous sommes la 
chiasse du genre humain, on parle français à Moscou et à Yassy. 
Mais à qui doit on ce petit honneur? à une douzaine de citoiens 
qu'on persécute dans la patrie” (Best.D10404). Dans l’œuvre 
de Voltaire, ce Discours aux Welches se présente bien comme 
un supplément à la vingt-troisième des Lettres philosophiques, 
écrite à la suite d’un autre exil, et intitulée Sur la considération 
que l’on doit aux gens de lettres. 


Voltaire, Linguet, and China 


by Spire Pitou 


Voltaire’s interest in sinology has been described, the sources for 
several entries in his Dictionnaire philosophique have been estab- 
lished?, and Basil Guy has set out in admirable detail the genesis, 
growth, and significance of his sinophilism. Since the latter in- 
dicates that Voltaire’s ideas on China did not change importantly 
after the publication of his Essai sur les mœurs (p.276), and because 
he does not pursue at length the question of China in the satirist’s 
Dictionnaire philosophique, it would seem useful to show that 
Voltaire was influenced in the composition of his article on China 
for this second work by Simon Nicolas Henri Linguet’s Théorie des 
loix civiles (1767). It would also be opportune to examine con- 
comitantly the nature of his adaptation of Linguet’s treatise, 
wherein he found confirmation of his own already established 
conviction that China was populated by wise men and knowing 
philosophers pursuing their ancient ways peacefully and in 
enlightened fashion. 

It is known that Linguet and Voltaire were acquainted with 
each other’s work, because the former wrote Voltaire on 19 Feb- 
ruary 1767 that he was sending him a copy of his Théorie des 
loix civiles. While the book did not reach Geneva immediately, 
because it was still being held by customs in Lyons as late as 
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6 April 17674, it was apparently in Voltaire’s hands by 13 February 
1768, when the Bern gazette objected to certain comments 
Voltaire had already made about its. Yet there is no doubt that 
the author of the Dictionnaire philosophique had read Linguet’s 
Théorie des loix civiles by 23 December 1768, because he wrote 
to Alembert under this date and complained of its lengthiness 
while observing that Linguet ‘a de l'esprit pourtant, et a quelque 
fois la serre assez forte”. 

It will be recalled that Voltaire published his Dictionnaire 
philosophique portatif between 1764 and 1769, that this work was 
complemented by his Les Questions sur l'encyclopédie appearing 
in 1772-1774, and that the so-called Dictionnaire philosophique 
is in reality a compilation arranged by Voltaire's editors after his 
death’. Since the second title is a revision and was issued in 
Voltaire's lifetime, the comparison here will be made between 
the Questions and Linguet's treatise. In this way the full impact 
of the latter’s book upon Voltaire's essay will be more fully 
measured. Also, the dates of publication for La Théorie des loix 
civiles and Les Questions sur l'encyclopédie render more plausible 
a comparison between Linguet's text and that of the second rather 
than of the first or third version of Voltaire's composition: 
Voltaire had read Linguet by 1768, and the Questions started to 
appear in 1772*. 

Voltaire's article on China begins with a sentence alluding 
to the exploitation of this country by occidentals in search of 
certain natural resources found there. He remarks that this sense- 
less venture is undertaken by Europeans despite their already 
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possessing these materials or their equivalents in abundance. He 
concludes this observation with the ironic comment that all the 
plunderers do in return for the Chinese is to try to convert them: 
‘Nous allons chercher à la Chine de la terre, comme si nous n’en 
avions point; des étoffes, comme si nous manquions d’étoffes; 
une petite herbe pour infuser dans l’eau, comme si nous n’avions 
point de simples dans nos climats. En récompense, nous voulons 
convertir les Chinois: c’est un zèle très louable: mais il ne faut 
pas leur contester leur antiquité et leur dire qu’ils sont des 
idolatres’ (1.148). 

Linguet had written in parallel fashion: ‘Je ne rougirai jamais 
de le dire: cette Asie dont nous apprécions les moeurs avec tant 
d'ignorance, et que nous parcourons avec tant d’avidité, peut 
nous fournir des trésors tout autrement précieux que ceux que 
nous y cherchons. Ce sont des soies, des diamans, de l'or 
que nous nous applaudissons d'y ramasser. Combien plus sage 
seroit le voyageur bienfaisant, qui nous en rapporteroit une 
théorie suivie des vérités utiles qui y sont mises en pratique de 
tems immemorial’ (i.114-115). 

There are at least four points of similarity between these two 
Passages: a contrast is established between greedy Europeans 
and despoiled orientals; westerners are portrayed as concerned 
exclusively with the material wealth of the east; each author 
reflects or expresses his shame or indignation at the crass attitude 
and behaviour of his compatriots; the aggressive intruders are 
unaware of the intangible values inherent in the ancient but vital 
traditions still dear to their hosts. There are differences, of course, 
because Linguet is interested in extending his knowledge of 
oriental philosophy of government, while Voltaire is intent upon 
using this opportunity to attack the church. Linguet’s silks, 
diamonds, and gold are turned to clay, textiles, and tea. Linguet 
is speaking of Asia; Voltaire refers only to China. But the basic 
themes in the two passages are identical, and the attitude re- 
flected by each author is the same. 

Voltaire devotes his next four paragraphs to an account of 
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professor Wolf’s unjust dismissal from his chair at Halle, but 
he returns to a direct discussion of China in his sixth, seventh, 
and eighth paragraphs, where he derides European historians 
quibbling over Chinese dynasties and chronology. He insists 
once again on the ‘prodigieuse antiquité’ of this country, and, 
in his ninth paragraph, he contrasts her almost ageless customs 
with the relatively short traditions of France: ‘Laissons donc, 
nous qui sommes d’hier, nous descendants des Celtes, qui venons 
de défricher les foréts de nos contrées sauvages, laissons les 
Chinois et les Indiens jouir en paix de leur beau climat et de leur 
antiquité” (i.151). 

Linguet refers in similar fashion to the barbarian heritage of 
Europeans which induces them to persist in what he calls ‘ces 
idées gothiques” (ii.207); he points to the Asiatic mode of govern- 
ment ‘sous lequel tant de peuples vivent heureux’ (ii.207); he 
uses the phrase, ‘beaux climats’, as a synonym for Asia (ii.216). 
He defends this continent with the argument that ‘la longue durée 
de la forme des gouvernemens de l'Asie est seule une réponse 
invincible aux imputations déshonorantes dont on ose la noircir’ 
(ii.216). Each author, therefore, expresses the same pro-Asia 
opinions, even if he must decry his own heritage by taking this 
position. Thus, while both writers point to the validating longe- 
vity of oriental tradition and the recent ‘barbaric’ origins of their 
own culture, they exhort Europeans to honour Asiatics at least 
to the extent of permitting them to enjoy in peace what Linguet 
terms their ‘beaux climats’ and which Voltaire designates as ‘beau 
climat’. Also, it will be observed that Linguet refers to Asia 
in voicing these views, and Voltaire speaks suddenly of both 
Indians and Chinese although he has suggested titularly that only 
the latter’s country is under discussion. 

Until this point in his article, Voltaire has considered only 
the general topics of Sino-European relationships and the 
venerable antiquity of China. In the middle of his ninth para- 
graph, he turns to the question of government: ‘Il ne faut pas 
étre fanatique du mérite Chinois: la constitution de leur empire 
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est a la verité la meilleure qui soit au monde, la seule qui soit 
toute fondée sur le pouvoir paternel’ (i.151). The father holding 
total sway over his family and the virtues of this situation being 
the source of China’s strength and unity are favourite themes of 
Linguet. He writes, ‘La puissance paternelle n'a souffert presque 
aucune altération en Asie. La dépendance filiale y subsiste encore 
dans toute son étendue. Les pères . . . y jouissent de tous les droits 
attachés à la paternité” (ii.206). Shortly after he offers this de- 
scription of the absolute and complete power of the oriental father, 
Linguet equates the family with the empire and implies that the 
government is but an extension and a repetition of the pater 
familias concept: ‘Le pouvoir paternel en est une des principales 
branches, et elle s’y soutient avec autant de vigueur que sa tige. 
Dans ces climats fortunés où tout l'Empire n'est considéré que 
comme une grande famille, chaque famille est censée y former un 
petit Empire’ (ii.221-222). 

Voltaire finds added reason to admire China in the fact that 
it is the only country ‘dans laquelle un gouverneur de province 
soit puni, quand, en sortant de charge, il n’a pas eu les acclama- 
tions du peuple’ (i.151). Linguet points out that the Chinese 
punish incompetent or disloyal ‘magistrats’ in the name of jus- 
tice, a measure that dismays Europeans unable to understand that 
‘les incidens qui nous paroissent d’ici des révolutions sanglantes 
dans le ministere, ne sont que des sacrifices qu'on lui fait. . . . 
Nous nommons rigueur tyrannique ce qui n’est que l’effet d’une 
sage et prudente fermeté’ (i.214-215). Linguet does not specify 
that the people judge the competency and honesty of their govern- 
ment officials, but he makes it clear that they are answerable for 
their acts and that they are punished in the name of justice rather 
than through revolution. If all details are not parallel in both 
texts in this instance, however, it is no less true that the two 
sinologists are discussing the same aspect of their subject. 

After pointing to the insistance by the Chinese upon virtue 
in government, Voltaire recalls a feature of their history which 
he considers added evidence of the political strength of their 
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country: its constitution is ‘la seule qui ait fait adopter ses lois a ses 
vainqueurs, tandis que nous sommes encore sujets aux coutumes 
des Burgundiens, des Francs et des Goths, qui nous ont domptés’ 
(i.152). The retention of their own customs by the Franks is also 
indicated by Linguet, who asks, ‘Quand nos ancêtres sortirent de 
leurs forets sauvages pour démembrer ce colosse expirant de 
l'Empire Romain, en consacrerent-ils les coutumes dans les pays 
qu'ils usurperent ? Ils en prirent la religion: mais ils se garderent 
bien d’en conserver la politique’ (ii.217). And his question is 
posed in reference to the same situation, wherein, after conquest, 
only two results are possible: ‘Ou les vainqueurs sont régis par 
les loix des vaincus, ou les vaincus le sont par celles des vainqueurs’ 
(ii.218). Like Voltaire, he notes that the superiority of eastern 
government has been the force effecting the political triumph 
of the invaded country, since it is the oldest and best form of 
government that survives no matter which of the warring parties 
conquers: ‘il faut remarquer soigneusement que ce sont les plus 
anciennes qui ont prévalu de part ou d’autre, et les meilleurs 
qui ont eu la préférance’ (ii.218). In his preface, moreover, Linguet 
alludes to the tribal origins of the French and their laws, a fact 
which he adduces to demonstrate the presumptuousness of the 
west in belittling the orient: ‘C’est pourtant à l’occasion de ces 
Loix que nous osons leur insulter, nous, malheureux descendans 
des Cauques, des Sicambres, des Usipetes et des Bructeres. Nous 
sommes encore tout couverts des haillons avec lesquels nos an- 
cêtres cachoient à peine leur nudité dans leurs forêts sauvages: 
nos Loix nationales ne sont autre chose que la boue grossiere dont 
ils s'étoient souillés dans leurs marais’ (i.119-120). 

It will be observed that Voltaire and Linguet see a sign of 
superiority in the ability of China to assimilate her invaders, 
and they refer specifically to ‘coutumes’ as well as to govern- 
ments in their arguments besides naming the tribal groups they 
consider pertinent to their assertions. Yet there is a subtle dif- 
ference in the two writers’ points of view: Voltaire speaks as if 
he were a citizen of Rome when he remarks that the Burgundians, 
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Franks, and Goths conquered ‘nous’; Linguet identifies himself 
as an eighteenth-century Frenchman in his reference to ‘nos 
ancétres’ emerging from the swamps and forests of the north to 
drive the Romans from Gaul. This difference may be explained 
by Voltaire’s intent and manner being more satiric than ex- 
pository, of course, but the similarity between the passage by 
Voltaire and Linguet’s comments is no less striking by reason of 
their parallel ideas and allusions. 

Finally, Voltaire reverts to the theme of the antiquity of the 
Chinese nation and asserts that her long history certifies the 
authenticity of her institutions and customs: ‘Nous avons assez 
remarqué ailleurs combien il est téméraire et maladroit de dis- 
puter a une nation telle que la chinoise ses titres authentiques’ 
(1.362). As has been indicated, this view is one which Linguet 
expresses often in his zeal to establish the pertinency of his using 
China as an ideal example of an enduring government: ‘il n’y a 
point de pays où les coutumes soient moins variables, où les 
loix, une fois établies, prennent une solidité plus constante. Elles 
s’y affermissent par le tems, au lieu d’y dépérir comme par-tout 
ailleurs’ (ii.213-214). Like Voltaire, he laments the European 
tendency to misunderstand and to belittle a non-European 
tradition: “J’avoue que je déméle avec plaisir dans ces Empires 
dont nous nous faisons une idée si fausse, un tableau très-peu 
altéré des premieres institutions humaines. J'aime à m'y retrouver 
auprés du berceau de la société’ (11.219). 

An inquiry into the similarity between Voltaire's entry for 
China in his Questions sur l'encyclopédie and Linguet's Théorie 
des loix civiles reveals that both writers were sinophiles. They 
based their favourable opinions of this country upon the anti- 
quity and validity of her customs and institutions. They regretted 
that Europeans refused to acknowledge the venerability and 
authenticity of public government and private life based upon 
paternal discipline and familial virtue. Voltaire saw fit to speak of 
other things, of course, as did Linguet, who was interested in 
oriental views on matrimony, divorce, polygamy, and inheritance 
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as well as morals, traditions, and government. But, in the latter 
areas, their information and sentiments were remarkably similar. 
It is true that the topics whereon they held parallel opinions may 
seem almost commonplace today, when the world is small, but 
China and Asia then were relatively new subjects for discussion 
in books designed for popular consumption. It might be argued 
that any educated gentleman of the eighteenth century would 
have shared the knowledge and notions found in Voltaire and 
Linguet, that they might very well have expressed them in- 
dependently of each other, therefore especially Voltaire, whose 
interest in ‘Chinoiserie’ in general and in the writings of Jesuit 
missionaries to China in particular is well known. Yet the fact 
remains that Linguet’s treatise was in Voltaire’s hands at the time 
he was writing his Questions. Also, as soon as Voltaire’s work 
appeared, the similarity between his remarks on China and those 
already made by Linguet was observed immediately by at least 
one critic of the contemporary literary scene, who wrote in 
reference to Linguet’s Théorie des loix civiles, ‘M. de Voltaire l'a 
copié presque mot pour mot dans ses Questions Encyclopédiques 
relativement à ce que M°. Linguet a dit concernant les administra- 
tions orientales. The phrase, ‘presque mot pour mot’, is an 
exaggeration, of course, but it does reveal that the editor of the 
Mémoires. secrets was so struck by the resemblance between the 
passages on China in the two works that he was led into an over- 
statement. And it is to be admitted that he was correct at least to 
the extent of inducing future editors of the Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique to include Linguet’s Théorie des loix civiles among the 
sources Voltaire used or consulted in writing this work. 


® Mémoires secrets, xxxiv.81. 
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Nicolas Lenglet Du Fresnoy: 
tradition and change 
in French historiographical thought of the 
early eighteenth century 
py Lester Av Segal 


Quest for a ‘new history’ 


In the preface to his La Crise de la conscience européenne (1935) 
Paul Hazard depicts the European intellectual transformation of 
the late seventeenth century in concise and vivid terms intended 
to suggest the abrupt nature of the change. ‘One day the French 
people, almost to a man, were thinking like Bossuet. The day 
after they were thinking like Voltaire’, Hazard’s work is both 
extremely informative and provocative. However, viewed from 
the perspective of the development of historical thought, it is 
necessary to qualify his characterization of the transition. The 
intellectual presuppositions of Bossuet’s Discours sur l’histoire 
universelle were thoroughly medieval, yet it is important to 
bear in mind that they persisted well into the eighteenth century. 
Close to sixty years after the publication of the Discours, dom 
Calmet, the Benedictine whose scholarship Voltaire both ex- 
ploited and ridiculed, still wrote a rather conventional Histoire 
universelle, sacrée et prophane in which, as with Bossuet, the 
Augustinian view predominates. Providence remains for Calmet 
the principal category of historical causation. And as late as 
1769, in a treatise dealing with the rules for historical research 
and for evaluating historical evidence, the Jesuit Henri Griffet' 
1 Traité des différentes sortes de 


preuves qui servent a établir la verité de 
l’histoire (Rouen 1775), pp-17, 41. 
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still insists categorically that ‘the prodigies which pertain to 
religion such as the ones about which we read in Scripture have 
so noble a purpose and their certainty is so well established’ that 
they are never to be confused with the incredible ones told by 
profane historians. Griffet goes a step forward by challenging 
the fabulous elements in both ancient and modern historians, 
but by insisting on the purely supernatural character of biblical 
prodigies, he remains an apologist for the traditional dichotomy 
between sacred and profane history. 

But if by ‘the day after’ Bossuet all French historical writers 
were not yet disposed to Voltaire's ‘science de l’histoire”? neither 
did they all continue to subscribe uncritically to Bossuet’s views. 
Ifa ‘new history’ was not in fact fully achieved until the age of the 
Enlightenment, there are none the less indications that a serious 
quest for new directions was already in progress in the early 
eighteenth century. In seeking these new departures one must 
examine not only the histories that were being written but those 
authors who were writing about the theory and methodology of 
history. 

A contemporary of Bossuet, the Jesuit Le Moyne, describes 
history as a ‘sustained account of things that are true, outstand- 
ing, and of public import, written with ability, eloquence, and 
judgment for the instruction of princes and their subjects, and 
for the edification of the commonality as a whole’ (Hazard i.41- 
42). But for Le Moyne history is primarily a branch of rhetoric. 
Although he mentions truth as one of several requirements of 
historical narrative, he fails to explain how it is to be established. 
His De l’histoire, along with the many other treatises on historical 
theory of the seventeenth century’, was concerned with history 
as the enactment of god’s plan which served to provide political 

? Essai sur les moeurs, ed. René de lire l’histoire; Jean de Silhon, 
Pomeau (Paris 1963), ii.900. Discours des conditions de l’histoire; 

3e. g. Pierre Droit de Gaillard, Thomassin, Méthode d'étudier et d’en- 
Méthode qu'on doit tenir en la lecture seigner chrétiennement et solidement les 


de l'histoire vray miroir et exemplare de historiens profanes. 
nostre vie; René de Lusinges, Maniére 
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wisdom and to confirm the precepts of moral philosophy. What- 
ever else passed for ‘method’ in these seventeenth-century works 
was not in the nature of procedures for verifying facts and authen- 
ticating documents but at most a suggested course of study and 
reading. 

By the early eighteenth century historical thinking had begun 
to change, at least with some writers. Following the lead of the 
seventeenth-century érudits and of Pierre Bayle, the Parisian 
abbé Lenglet Du Fresnoy published a Méthode pour étudier 
l’histoire which first appeared in 1713. Here the eloquence and 
moral value of history are no longer a primary concern. Unlike 
Le Moyne, Lenglet neither limits historical studies to ‘outstand- 
ing’ subject-matter of public import nor does he assume that 
history is merely a moralistic analysis of man’s life and fate. 
He instead defines history as ‘an accurate narrative, a precise and 
veracious report of events, supported by the evidence of one’s 
own eyes, by certain and unquestionable documents, or the 
account of persons worthy of credence’. 

It is possible to shed a good deal of light on the shifting trends 
in historical thinking in the early eighteenth century by juxta- 
posing Lenglet’s views with those of Bossuet. For Bossuet an 
interest in history beyond the ‘sober’ purpose of finding ‘useful 
lessons for life’ constituted a moral dilemma. Fundamentally 
antagonistic to historical research, he labelled ‘the insatiable 
desire for historical knowledge’ a form of concupiscence, ‘a 
dissoluteness of mind’ that would be injurious to Christian 
tradition and a deterrent to the Christian life. He spoke dis- 
paragingly of those inquisitive spirits who, in his view, sought to 
nourish the imagination on trifling subjects. He saw nothing more 
useless than spending a great deal of time investigating that 
which no longer existed, ‘all this futile display which of itself 


4 Supplément de la méthode pour sterdam 1735), which he incorporated 
étudier l’histore (Paris 1741), i.11. into his Supplément. The Supplément 
The passage is from Lenglet’s L’His- will hereafter be cited as S. 
toire justifiée contre les romans (Am- 
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reimmerses into the nothingness from which it first emerged”. 
For Bossuet history was at most a preparatio evangelia. He did 
not even have much respect for historical investigation when it 
was used as a ‘handmaiden’ of the Bible. He believed, for example, 
that where discrepancies between the Hebrew text of the Old 
testament and the Samaritan version existed, no one ever had—or 
presumably ever could—succeed in resolving these difficulties 
through reasoning or conjecture. He was convinced that the ob- 
scurities of scripture were purposeful for they were proof of an 
even ‘more venerable antiquity’ in holy writ’. 

All this is the very antithesis of Lenglet Du Fresnoy’s manner 
of thinking, for he asserted—in spite of his clerical status—that 
he was primarily a student of history (L Histoire justifiée, p.1), 
and that he had *been born to search after truth' and had dedicated 
himself to this task’. These are, in the light of his interests and liter- 
ary achievements, sound autobiographical assertions. Lenglet was 
clearly fascinated by the sheer idea of discovering and unravelling 
obscurities of history. He found it satisfying to his vanity to 
suggest solutions and interpretations which no one had provided. 
From his point of view the obstacles which the savant encountered 
at every step merely increased the intensity with which he pursued 
his research*. Lenglet thus rejected the specious reasoning of some 


5 Traité de la concupiscence, ed. 
Urbain et Levesque (Paris 1930), 
chap.vilt, p.24. 

$ Discours surs l’histoire universelle, 
in Oeuvres complétes, ed. F. Lachat 
(Paris 1864), xxiv.551, 549. 

? Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc (Paris 
1753-1754), iii.209. 

5 Méthode pour étudier l’histoire 
(Paris 1729), i.82. Hereafter cited as 
M. The 1729 edition of the Méthode 
—together with its Supplément, pub- 
lished several times from 1739-1741— 
make up the definitive edition. How- 
ever, not all copies of this edition are 
uniform and M. M. Brien is quite right 
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in noting that the available copies of the 
Méthode 'are laws unto themselves for 
the number of cartons bound in each 
one. . . . The number of cartons in- 
cluded in each copy probably de- 
pended upon the desire of the original 
purchaser and the price he was willing 
to pay’; “The Censorship of Lenglet 
Du Fresnoy’s Méthode pour étudier 
l’histoire, Papers of the Michigan 
academy of science, arts, and letters 
(1933), xix.436, n.41. Lenglet’s remarks 
in the first (1713) edition of the 
Méthode had also been the subject 
of criticism and censorship: ‘On l’a 
obligé d’en retrancher plusieurs qu’on 
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seventeenth-century authors who had resorted to moralizing in 
order to resolve such thorny problems as the discrepancies in 
biblical chronology. Whereas they had suggested that these were 
divine mysteries intended to inculcate humility in man and in- 
crease the merit of faith, Lenglet saw them as a problem for 
scholarly investigation, one which required a solution on the 
basis of available evidence, or at least a reasonable conjecture. 
Either, he observed, would be preferable to suggestions which had 
an air of mystery about them but were neither intelligent nor 
probable (M.i.48). 

Lenglet Du Fresnoy, diplomatic representative of Colbert 
de Torcy, spy for the regent Philippe d’Orléans, researcher for 
the French minister of war Claude Leblanc, literary agent for 
prince Eugene, occasional political intriguer, and satirist—and 
when it suited his needs ‘théologien Catholique’*—was primarily 
an érudit. His range of historical interest was very broad and his 
scholarly preoccupation with the primary materials of history 
constant. Addressing himself both to the general reader and to 
the scholar he prepared historical introductions and notes to 
French literary classics such as the works of Clément Marot, 
produced significant editions of French historical chronicles, in 
particular those of Philippe de Comines, composed several 
important articles for Diderot’s Encyclopédie and up to the time 
of his death in 1755 was one of those who collaborated in the 
redaction of that work". He also took special interest in the 


trouvoit trop libres. Il y a eu plusieurs 
autres semblables qu’on a fait sup- 
primés, sans parler de ceux que l’auteur 
auroit aparemment mis, s’il avoit été 
en Pais de liberté’; Journal littéraire 
(1714), 111.1.362-363. 

? the earliest and subsequently most 
frequently utilized source of informa- 
tion for the details of Lenglet’s life is 
J. B. Michault, Mémoires pour servir a 
l’histoire de la vie & des ouvrages de m. 
l'abbé Lenglet Du Fresnoy (Londres 


1761). 'The most recent study is that 
of M. M. Brien, ‘Lenglet Du Fresnoy: 
a bibliography', Papers of the Michigan 
academy (1932), xviii.457-478. In 
reply to his inveterate critics the Jesuit 
journalistes de Trévoux he pictured him- 
self as a ‘théologien Catholique’ and 
zealous defender of the faith (e. g. 
Journal de Trévoux [October 1730], 
pp-175 1-1752). 

10]. Proust, Diderot et l Encyclo- 
pédie (Paris 1962), p.178, n.69. 
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instruction of the young, preparing for them a multi-volume work 
on history, Principes de l'histoire pour l'éducation de la jeunesse. 
He wrote a documentary study on Joan of Arc, an outline of the 
history of the French monarchy, a manual for the study of geo- 
graphy, and several volumes dealing with the history of Christian 
doctrine. But above all he was concerned with the techniques of 
historical study and with the problems of evaluating historical 
materials. He believed that history was the least well regulated of 
all studies and he therefore undertook to ‘remedy this disorder" 
and to organize principles of historical investigation (M.i, pp.iii- 
iv). His Méthode pour étudier l'histoire, the most famous and most 
mportant of his works, and the one which he spent much of his 
life improving and expanding, was the outgrowth of this effort 
to refine and systematize the procedures for attaining historical 
truth and accuracy. 


Growing secular historical consctousness 


There was no dearth of historical handbooks at the time Lenglet 
published the Méthode in 1713 and more definitively in 1729. 
Yet the fact that it appeared in thirteen editions between 1713 
and 1772 and that it was translated into English and Italian as 
well, suggests that it fulfilled a need”. He at least was convinced 
that none of the other works—with the possible exception of 
Bodin's Method for the easy comprehension of history—really 
offered any sound methodological guidance. Even Bodin's 
treatise, while it contained many important principles, was, in 
Lenglet's opinion, outdated and therefore could not serve present 
needs (Mi, pix). He found most of the others to be either 

H Journal de Trévoux (December Journal de Trévoux at that time to have 
1713), p.2032. The reference is to an authors review and write summaries of 
anonymous review of the 1713 edition their own works. See Brien, ‘Lenglet’, 
of Lenglet’s Méthode which was pp.460-46r. 


probably written by Lenglet himself. 12 "The Censorship’, p.427. 
It was apparently the practice of the 
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moralistic treatises or ‘mediocre compilations’ (M.i, pp-v-vii). As 
for the Discours of Bossuet, ‘le scavant Evéque de Meaux cette 
incomparable lumière de l'Eglise de France’ (S.i.556), Lenglet 
praised its eloquence, its insight into religion, customs, and 
government, spoke of it as a valuable abridgment of history and 
a religiously edifying work—and even quoted extracts in his 
Méthode—but he said nothing of its merit as a critical methodo- 
logical guide. In fact he classified it with those authors who 
‘claimed to prove religion by history, to authorize the rules of 
morals, and by the medium of historical facts, to provide ex- 
amples of Christian and moral virtue’ (M.i, p.v). In brief, Bos- 
suet’s famous Discours was significant ‘not for history but as a 
commentary on politics”. 

In the eighteenth century the notion still prevailed that 
history was a source of moral instruction. Both traditionalist and 
philosophe were still concerned with the morale de l’histoire, with 
its utilitarian lessons, its value in politics, and its use for polemical 
purposes. Lenglet too, described history as a science calculated 
to perfect the mind and capable of strengthening one's attach- 
ment to the maxims of religion (S.i.9). Like the humanists he 
quoted Livy and other classical authors on the moral utility of 
history (M.i.2). On the one hand, Lenglet was still deeply rooted 
in traditional patterns of thought and so did not dissociate himself 
completely from this framework of ideas. Yet, like the érudits, 
he was caught up in scholarly research and, even more than they, 
admired historical investigation for its own sake. Although he 
occasionally referred to the moral utility of history, his moral 
‘commentary’ occupies notably little space in the Méthode which 
covers some two thousand folio pages. Those passages where 
Lenglet contended that history could provide maxims for moral 
guidance or prove the validity of the Christian tradition were 
either introductory and incidental, or reappeared only as brief 
and very occasional afterthoughts in the text of the Méthode. 


13 Tablettes chronologiques de l’his- 
toire universelle (Paris 1778), i, p.xcvi. 
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Rarely did he actually derive moral lessons from historical 
knowledge. His Méthode and indeed the vast bulk of his historical 
scholarship merely demonstrate that in Lenglet Du Fresnoy the 
érudit and enlightened critic overshadowed the abbé and humanist. 

Occasionally Lenglet conceded to pious sentiment by saying 
that profane history was to be regarded more as a diversion than 
as a vocation, and that the paucity of reliable historical informa- 
tion for certain periods was providential because only those 
data had been preserved which could spiritually or morally edify 
man. God, in fact, was to be thanked for having permitted various 
historical monuments and libraries to perish! These remarks, 
however, should be taken about as seriously as his comment that 
men, after all, ‘were not born to be geographers, historians, 
and critics, but rather were destined [by providence] for greater 
and more noble endeavors, to wit, to be one with the Supreme 
Being’ (S.i.15, 20-21). The whole of Lenglet’s literary career, 
devoted as it was to historical study and preoccupation with 
archival documents, manuscripts, old editions, and historical 
and philological skills, gives the lie to such reasoning. The very 
contents of his Méthode indicates that for him history had an 
independent significance which transcended any moral philosophy 
or spiritual edification which it possibly provided. Lenglet would 
not otherwise have seen fit to delve at such great length into the 
methodological principles of historical investigation, to deal with 
preliminary sciences such as geography, cartography, and chrono- 
logy, to present brief histories of all peoples since antiquity, 
constitutions, forms of government, religious customs, and in- 
stitutions, and in addition to provide extensive bibliographical 
information for all these subjects. The fact that he amassed such 
a wealth of historical, procedural, and bibliographical data un- 
questionably rules out the idea that for him history was sig- 
nificant only ‘to clarify religion and to acquaint one with moral 
philosophy". 

1 $..555 f. The one instance in of the moral utility of history occurs 
which Lenglet elaborated on the theme at the end of his Supplément. There he 
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Lenglet admitted that history could demonstrate that religion, 
in some form, was as ancient as man himself, and that history 
could be used as proof of the validity of Christianity. But, unlike 
apologists such as Bossuet, he emphasized profane history and 
profane erudition as the means to demonstrate how the tradition 
of Christianity had been transmitted over the ages. He referred 
to the confusion that would reign among the faithful ‘if we were 
deprived of that historical proof of orthodox doctrine’ (S.i.556- 
558; my italics). 

For Bossuet the Catholic church and its tradition were justified 
in terms of their own history. He insisted that no authority was 
greater than the Catholic church, for it united in itself the authority 
of all past centuries and the most ancient traditions. ‘No one’, 
wrote Bossuet, “can change the past centuries or give himself an 
ancestry. ... The Catholic Church alone has a succession through- 
out all preceding centuries which cannot be contested’ (Discours, 
pp.564, 566). Bossuet was, to be sure, using an historical argu- 
ment, but one which was circular, for he based the authority 
of all history on the authority of the church and the Bible, and 
then insisted that the validity of the church rested on its own 
tradition. Lenglet, by contrast, believed that one derived the 
most sensible and persuasive proofs for the Catholic religion from 
purely secular historical knowledge (S.i.556). 

To support this view, Lenglet even invoked the authority of 
Augustine. He quotes a passage from the treatise On Christian 
Doctrine in which Augustine spoke of history as an aid in 


appended a brief Discours entitled natural theology of the deists which, in 


‘Usage et necessité de l'histoire pour 
éclaircir la religion et pour la con- 
noissance de la morale’. The other 
thirty Discours in the Supplément deal 
almost exclusively with factual data 
and methodological problems. Even 
more striking is the fact that Lenglet 
included in the Supplément a devastat- 
ing criticism of Old testament history 
and religion and an endorsement of the 


effect, nullified the argument that his- 
tory is the ‘handmaiden’ of Christian 
religion. I intend to deal more fully with 
Lenglet’s religious views in a separate 
article. 

15 Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, trans. F. Koelln and 
J. P. Pettegrove (Boston 1951), p.207. 

16 trans. D. W. Robertson (New 
York 1958), chap. 28, p.63. 
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understanding the sacred books, ‘even’, Augustine seemed grudg- 
ingly to add, ‘if we learn it outside of the Church as part of our 
childhood education’. Lenglet certainly respected the church father 
but he was clearly using this passage for his own purposes since 
he valued secular history far more highly than Augustine could 
ever have. Augustine may have considered history as an aid, 
but for him the sacred books—divinely revealed as he believed 
them to be—were ultimately self-sufficient. On the other hand, 
the eighteenth-century abbé insisted that reliable ‘historical facts 
are necessary in order to support and affirm religion’, that only 
secular historical knowledge could elucidate biblical prophecies, 
that the very preservation of the Christian tradition depended 
upon a knowledge of the historical circumstances to which 
Christianity had been exposed over the ages and which had made 
its transmission possible (S.i.558, 556). The very category of 
history was, in fact, far different for Augustine than for Lenglet. 
In the same chapter of the treatise from which Lenglet had quoted, 
Augustine observed that, ‘Although human institutions of the 
past are described in historical narration, history itself is not to be 
classed as a human institution; for those things which are past 
and cannot be revoked belong to the order of time, whose creator 
and administrator is God' (Augustine, p.64). Lenglet prudently 
omitted reference to this passage because for him history was 
érudition profane (S.i.556), a human and mundane enterprise. 

The question of the role of providence in history similarly 
distinguishes Lenglet Du Fresnoy from predecessors. Again let 
us look at Bossuet. In his famous Discours Bossuet, in keeping 
with the conventional Christian outlook, constantly speaks of a 
divine hand which directs human affairs. He reminds the reader 
that the long chain of particular ‘causes’ which have determined 
the fate of empires ‘depends upon secret mandates of Divine 
Providence’ for ‘It is He who facilitates the effects through the 
most remote causes, and who resorts to those decisive and far 
reaching measures’ (Discours, pp.576, 653-654). 

Lenglet, to be sure, referred occasionally to divine providence 
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but never made it the ‘prime mover’ in history. Most often 
he reduced it to a coincidental and meaningless factor. In his 
Histoire de Jeanne d'Arc, for example, despite general and 
stylized references to divine providence, Lenglet stressed the 
pathological factor in Jeanne d'Arc's career. Declaring that he 
did not propose to abandon himself to the miraculous in which 
he put little stock, he categorically repudiated the visions and 
apparitions which Jeanne d'Arc was supposed to have experienced. 
He left ‘this pious credulity to individuals of a less stubborn 
frame of mind than mine' and instead preferred to view the 
entire account as a result of an inner persuasion ‘which strongly 
agitates the imagination, and it is the exertions of this latter 
faculty which often represents as real those things which are 
only simple images which we form within ourselves. It is known 
that this is common in some particular maladies where the sick 
individual pictures non-existing things to himself and which he 
nevertheless believes as so real, as if to, in effect, actually exist. 
Be assured that in the matter of piety, the same kind of thing 
happens’ (Jeanne d'Arc, i, pp.ix, 1). Jeanne d’Arc’s visions were, 
as far as Lenglet was concerned, purely mental, ‘apparitions intel- 
lectuelles’ (Jeanne d'Arc, i.7), as he called them and the real 
motivation for her heroic acts came from her own psychological 
make-up rather than from providential direction". 

In dealing with the French heroine Lenglet did not, in the 
manner of some eighteenth-century authors, dismiss her as a 
pious fraud. He in fact praised her courage and determina- 
tion. On the other hand, he criticized the dévots— those people 
who are only impressed with the superficial aspect of religion'— 
who in dealing with Jeanne d'Arc were for ever looking for 
miracles in every extraordinary set of circumstances. Even the 

17 reviewing Lenglet’s history the far from believing that all this had 
abbé d'Artigny believed it more transpired only in her imagination; 
accurate to say that Jeanne d'Arc was Antoine G. d’Artigny, Nouveaux 
quite convinced that the apparitions ^ mémoirs d’histoire, de critique, et de 


were visible to her and the voices littérature (Paris 1756), vii.35 1-352. 
actually audible, and that she was 
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famous Edmond Richer, whose manuscript on Jeanne d’Arc 
Lenglet utilized, had made this error, and Lenglet, urging his 
readers not to be similarly misled, insisted that there were ‘no 
miracles, no visions, no apparitions, and no saints, male or female’ 
in these events (Jeanne d’Arc, 11.204-206). 

Providence was incidental for Lenglet Du Fresnoy. His use 
of the term is casual and completely lacks the compelling sense 
of the divine hand guiding and determining the course and out- 
come of human events. At most, one finds an occasional comment 
to the effect that in modern as in ancient monarchies upheavals 
and vicissitudes are less the result of human passions than of a 
providential plan, that god had caused such and such a ruler 
to succeed in his efforts and another to fail, that where human 
means seemed to have been exhausted one could anticipate pro- 
vidential aid'*. Or, where certain events appeared to defy rational 
explanation Lenglet would conveniently introduce providence as 
a last resort’. To what degree such statements should be taken 
literally is at least questionable. 

When Lenglet dealt with ‘sacred history’ as described in 
scripture he referred more emphatically to ‘the finger of God 
which one can perceive in the smallest circumstances as in the 
most remarkable events’ (M.i.117). But in ‘sacred history’ too, 
providence was by no means his only or even his principal 
category of historical explanation, and quite often providence 


18 Méthode, ii.27, 48, 90; Plan de 
l’histoire générale et particulière de la 
monarchie Françoise (Paris 1753), ii.290. 
Hereafter cited as M.F. 


it was the means by which ‘one learns 
to form prudence through a considera- 
tion of past events, that it is there 
that one sees, as in a mirror, the 


19 Méthode (1772 ed.), ii.135. Len- 
glet’s use of material from earlier 
authors also sheds light on his attitude 
toward providence. In one of his dis- 
courses he introduced a long quotation 
from Jean Mabillon's Traité des études 
monastiques (Paris 1691, ii.225). Re- 
flecting on the value of historical 
study, Mabillon had pointed out that 
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inconsistency of human affairs, and the 
marvellous effects of divine providence 
in the government of the universe and in 
the direction of the Church’. Lenglet 
quoted this passage but omitted the 
section which I have italicized, and 
then continued on with a quotation 
from a different part of Mabillon’s 
Traité (S.i.560-561). 
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played no role whatsoever. Lenglet in fact sought to apply 
rational insight to ‘divine legislation’ and to explain biblical 
heroes and events in human terms, emphasizing human initia- 
tive and intelligence over supernatural intervention. Moses’s role 
in formulating the civil and religious legislation of the Hebrews 
often seems to overshadow that of providence (M.i.96, S.i.63). 
The traditionally reverent image of Moses as a prophet and 
divine amanuensis gives way to that of /égzslateur, écrivain, or 
homme habile et courageux, an adroit individual who used his own 
good sense in leading his people. Moreover Lenglet favours a 
naturalistic interpretation of miraculous accounts as those of the 
universal deluge and the crossing of the Red sea, and caustically 
describes those who attempt to give scripture a supernatural 
interpretation as ‘heaping miracles upon miracles’ (M.i.129). 

In an introductory discourse on historical truth Lenglet puts 
scriptural history in a separate category because its divine source 
obviated any need for factual verification. The question of authen- 
ticity was simply not applicable to Aistoire sainte (S.i.9). But 
in the light of Lenglet’s approach to Old testament history, his 
tendency to cast doubt upon the reliability of scriptural events 
and even upon the doctrine of divine revelation, one must con- 
clude that in effect he dismissed the traditional distinction between 
histoire profane and histoire sainte despite his formal adherence to 
these categories. To say the least, he remained equivocal regard- 
ing scriptural history and even when he found it useful—or 
necessary—to laud its superiority, he based its infallibility upon 
‘the continual testimony of all the nations, the invariable assurance 
of all the centuries, or finally by the simple and lucid manner 
in which it was written’ (S.i.9)—and not upon the presumably 
divinely revealed nature of the text itself. This reflects Lenglet’s 
realization of the value of using tradition to document history 
far more than his belief in scriptural infallibility. Moreover, he 

20 A. Beyer, Memoriae historico- compiled by Beyer contains a great 
criticae librorum rariorum (Dresden many of the passages censored in the 


&c. 1734), p.170; S.i.7. The volume 1729 edition of Lenglet's Méthode. 
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did not really consider scripture particularly lucid for while he 
observed that all parts of sacred history were equally instructive, 
he did not think they were all equally intelligible (M.i.116-117). 

As a source of information concerning the origins of numerous 
ancient peoples Lenglet considered the Mosaic account particu- 
larly questionable. Following the lead of the Dutch savant Isaac 
Vossius, he pointed to the partisan nature of the biblical history 
and its virtual neglect of regions and peoples other than those 
immediately related to the experience of the Hebrews. In these 
circumstances, not only does Moses emerge as a poor historian 
and almost a false prophet because of his extremely limited 
interests and perspective, but as far as Lenglet was concerned it 
would be erroneous to rely upon the scriptural books in seeking 
to reconstruct the history of other peoples (e.g. Ethiopians, 
Scythians, Chinese, even Egyptians) and to cast doubt upon 
information deriving from sources other than the Bible. Lenglet 
suggested therefore, the need to study even fragmentary evidence 
that had come from earliest antiquity, exclusive of the Bié/e, for he 
assumed that there must have been significant writers contempor- 
ary with Moses of whom he had made no mention because they 
were irrelevant to his historical account and concerns?. 

In one of the many passages which the censor deleted from the 
Méthode Lenglet disclosed the fundamental difficulty of Azstoire 
sainte even more explicitly. It was the only branch of history 
which required acceptance at face value without any further 
discussion. “The more one scrutinizes [sacred history] the more 


21 M.i.93, 77-78, and the brief but 
very important treatment, from which 
I have drawn, in Basil Guy, The 
French image of China before and after 
Voltaire (Studies on Voltaire and the 
eighteenth century: 1963), xxi.115-117. 
Guy’s discussion here deals with 
Lenglet as one of a group of French 
libertines who used China ‘as an ex- 
ample of disparagement [of biblical 
historiography] in their struggle for 
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*But among those interested in Chinese 
chronology, the four mentioned above 
[. e. La Peyrére, Tyssot de Patot, 
Vossius, Lenglet] are perfect ex- 
ponents of the two principal uses to 
which their criticism would be applied 
in the broader perspective of revolt... 
heterodoxy and relativism’ (p.117). 
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one is inclined to doubt. It follows that if one insists on too clear 
an understanding of it, one loses the merit of faith, if not faith 
itself’ (M.i.o5; Beyer, p.181). This was none the less a risk which 
Lenglet was willing to take and to propose to his readers as well 
because the historically problematic nature of scripture presented 
no less a challenge to him than ‘profane history’. He asked, for 
example, how one could explain the existence of a vast number 
of well-established and greatly populated states over much of 
Asia, Europe, and Africa in the relatively short period of time 
following the deluge if it had in fact been universal in extent? 
The difficulty could, in his view, easily be resolved if one assumed 
that the entire earth had not been inundated. But having pointed 
to the historical difficulties in this account Lenglet added that 
even if scripture had not spoken about a universal deluge, the 
authority of the church fathers would be enough to confirm it. 
‘So that we can predict that this expedient solution . . . will not 
be popular’ (M.i.80; Beyer, pp.174-175, 192-193). Indeed, like so 
many of Lenglet’s unorthodox suggestions this ended up in the 
censored cartons of his Méthode. Later in the century Voltaire 
demonstrated in his devastatingly ironic way, that the universal 
deluge was physically impossible. He asked whether there was 
ever a time when the globe was completely inundated, answered 
that it was physically impossible, and then went on to insist that 
‘we must believe it; it is a miracle for it could not have been 
accomplished by the laws of physics’. Here is one of the mysteries 
we believe by faith and faith, Voltaire added, ‘consists in believing 
what reason cannot—which is still another miracle’. In the long 


22 ‘Inondation’, Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique; in his Essai sur les mœurs, 
i.86, Voltaire caustically rejects the 
forced efforts of the Jesuit Petau 
to explain the unusual fecundity of 
Noah’s offspring, in the post-deluvian 
period: ‘Défions-nous de Petau et de 
ses semblables, gui font des enfants a 
coups de plume’. This comment should 


be compared with that of Lenglet: 
‘On croit avoir beaucoup avancé, 
de faire comme le P. Petau, des hommes 
à coups de plume. . . . Il faudroit donc 
pour la formation des empires avoir 
recours à quelques dénouemens plus 
convenables’ (M.i.79-80, Beyer, p.175). 
Italics are mine. 
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but steady process of subjecting the idea of the miraculous to 
rational analysis Lenglet also had his role. Over forty years before 
Voltaire’s masterful Philosophical dictionary appeared, Lenglet, 
dealing in a far more academic way with the biblical account of 
the deluge, demonstrated that it was historically impossible. 


Lenglet’s stand against both credulity and pyrrhonism 


If in regard to ‘sacred history’ Lenglet tended to be circumspect 
—and even so encountered the displeasure of the official censor 
and the outrage of the Jesuit journalistes de Trévoux—on the 
subject of profane history he gave free reign to his critical 
instinct. The historian, Lenglet said, had to examine both actual 
events and accompanying circumstances before accepting them as 
true. He encouraged not only caution but also doubt for he 
believed that doubt often clarified historical accounts or made it 
necessary to reject them (Tablettes chronologiques, i, xcvi; M.ii. 
413-414). ‘Be on your guard; nothing is harder than to steer clear 
of error. You cannot be too careful; keep to well-tried rules; do 
not swallow everything you are told; examine things for yourself; 
sift them out to the bottom. Ifa thing strikes you as singular, out 
of the ordinary, be all the more suspicious of it; find out if there 
was anything that might have misled the writer, or have tempted 
him to mislead you. Be on the watch; keep a wary eye. If you do 
not the upshot will be that truth and falsehood will have the same 
dominion over you’. 

Lenglet warned the student of history that even the most 
saintly and learned writer was capable of transmitting falsehoods. 
For in fact the more virtuous the writer the greater the possibility 
that he would allow himself to be deceived by certain accounts 
because he could not bring himself to believe that someone would 


* from the 1713 edition of Lenglet’s edition but part of the passage is 
Méthode as quoted by Hazard, p.45. I repeated in the 1729 edition (ii.419), 
have been unable to consult this first and in the 1772 edition (i.147). 
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willingly perpetrate a fraud’. The reader therefore, had to be 
constantly aware of ever-present inaccuracies. For Lenglet Du 
Fresnoy, who would not tolerate credulousness in historical 
matters even when it was motivated by piety, the Jesuit who had 
wasted his talents composing a folio-length commentary on a 
twelve-line document supposedly written by the holy virgin, was 
an object of derision (M.iii.369). As Lenglet observed, the effort 
was unnecessary because the pious need only rely on faith alone 
in delicate matters such as these—to read nothing at all would be 
best. Tongue in cheek, he added that too much reading and 
reflection was after all dangerous*. But for the historically minded 
person to whom he was addressing himself, surface reading was 
insufficient. Every historical account, as straightforward as it 
might appear required critical reflection. 

In spite of all these exhortations to doubt Lenglet was not a 
sceptic who considered all history uncertain. In his Méthode he 
speaks out against the excesses of pyrrhonism just as he does 
against credulity. He recommended caution and doubt because he 
was convinced of the value of history and of the need therefore, 
to establish it on sound foundations. The doubts which seven- 
teenth-century scepticism and Cartesian rationalism had raised 
about history persisted in Lenglet’s day, but unlike the pyrrhonists 
he believed that to attack history as a whole, instead of censuring 
worthless historians, was pure sophistry. He protested adamantly 
against those like La Mothe Le Vayer and the eccentric Hardouin 
whose excessive fear of being taken in had led them to a position 
which went ‘beyond the bounds of sober human nature’. “The 
uncertainties of history’, he aptly noted, ‘are due not so much 


24 Recueil de dissertations, anciennes 
et nouvelles sur les apparitions, les 
visions, et les songes (Avignon 1751- 
1752), i, pp.lix-lx. 

25 S.ii.106. This remark originally 
appeared in the first copies of Lenglet's 
Méthode (1729 ed.) but was removed 
by the censor; Bure, Catalogue: dés 
livres de la bibliothéque de feu le duc 


de La Valliére (Paris 1783), iii.8. Bure 
compiled a list of many of the passages 
censored from the Méthode, which 
he included in this Catalogue. Lenglet 
attempted to re-establish every cen- 
sored line by inserting them into other 
of his printed works, in this instance 
the Supplément. à 
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to the subject matter itself as to the disposition of those who 
study it’ (L’histoire justifiée, pp.133, 140). The contention of the 
historical novelist Saint-Réal that at best one could hope to 
ascertain the opinions of various authors but never a factual 
account of what had actually transpired, Lenglet labelled as 
arrogance and the abandoning of objectivy*. 

For Lenglet the element of factual truth in historical monu- 
ments and documents was infinitely greater than the uncertainties. 
Historians ought to bear the stigma of unreliability—not history 
itself—for in reality it was they who were irresponsible in 
gathering the facts. "Those engaged in historical writing either do 
not conform to the necessary rules, or they do not read historical 
materials with the same judicious spirit which they apply to 
other studies . . . or they fail to benefit from the very doubts 
and uncertainties which are inevitable in everything of human 
origin' (S.i.33). 

Seeking to rehabilitate historical study Lenglet insisted that 
mathematical evidence and historical evidence were of equal value, 
that established historical data were no less persuasive than the 
knowledge derived from the propositions of geometry. The 
unique proofs of history, such as the testimony of trustworthy 
historians, were as sound and reliable as were geometric principles. 
It would be no less foolish to deny a proven historical fact than 
to pretend that two and two did not equal four. No one presently 
living, Lenglet explained, had witnessed Caesar’s conquest of 


26 Méthode, ii.411. On the other 
hand, Lenglet repeats Saint-Réal’s 
emphasis on the need to understand 
the motivation of men’s behaviour and 
his concern with the ‘spiritual anatomy 
of human actions’ (Méthode, i.2-3), 
as had Mabillon earlier, in his Traité 
des études monastiques (pp.232-233). 
However, beyond the continuing 
tradition of the moralistic function of 
history which this sentiment expresses, 
and the concern with the underlying 
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vealed in the deeds of men, there is 
nothing in common between Mabil- 
lon’s careful work with the docu- 
mentary sources, Lenglet’s scholarly 
preoccupation with systematic critical 
procedure and factual accuracy, and 
the pseudo-historical works of Saint- 
Réal such as his La Conjuration des 
Espagnols république de 
Venise. 
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Gaul, his establishment of absolute rule over Rome, and his 
eventual assassination, or more recent events such as Gustave 
Adolphus’s activities in Germany and the affairs of Cromwell and 
the Stuarts. Yet no one could deny the actuality of these events 
since in each instance the facts were reported by several equally 
reliable writers and were therefore incontestable. While a single 
author might be capable of error, where several authors writing 
independently on the same subject were in accord, this guaranteed 
the accuracy of the account. Historical facts so well confirmed 
were as evident as the fact that Louis XV, Charles VI, Philip V, 
and George II were presently reigning monarchs (S.i.12-13). 
Lenglet must have been well aware of the serious issues in- 
volved in the Cartesian objections to history but he does not 
provide a theoretical analysis of these epistemological problems. 
His major interests and efforts were directed to methodological 
procedures, source criticism, editing, bibliography, and their 
allied disciplines. These were for him the more pressing matters 
in which he made his special contribution to eighteenth-century 
scholarship. But his insistence that history and mathematics were 
equally valid areas of knowledge and that certainty was possible 
in both has close affinities with Pierre Bayle whose spirit often 
informs Lenglet's historiographical thinking. Bayle's scepticism 
had its roots in Cartesian doubt but unlike the Cartesians he did 
not reject factual knowledge and with it all of history. For Bayle, 
doubt was not an end in itself as with the extreme sceptics, but 
rather an instrument methodically employed in the pursuit of 
certain historical knowledge or at least that kind of certainty of 
which history admits, namely the establishing of sound facts". 


27 Cassirer, pp.201-202. E. La- 
brousse (‘La Méthode critique chez 
Pierre Bayle et Phistoire, Revue 
internationale de philosophie [1957], 
xi), distinguishes between /e doute 
cartésien and le doute sceptique, for the 
former ‘n’est pas une fin en soi mais 
un artifice méthodique destiné a per- 


mettre la constitution d’un savoir 
absolument certain’ and ‘Bayle ne 
renonce a tant des prétentions des 
historiens que pour acquérir l’assurance 
que ce qu’il admet au rang de vérités 
historiques possède toute la certitude 
dont est susceptible une connaissance 
de cet ordre’ (p.465). 
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Bayle moreover affirmed that within the realm of history—keep- 
ing in mind its particular genre of certainty—it was possible to 
achieve an even greater degree of certainty than in geometry. 
Mathematical knowledge, despite the fact that its demonstrations 
were formally conclusive, had an irreparable flaw: it was a 
chimera without existence. Mathematical points and consequently 
geometric lines and surfaces, their globes and axes were fictions 
which could never really exist. In history while one had to adopt 
the pyrrhonist position regarding an infinite number of facts, 
there were a great many others that could be indisputably 
proven**. Bayle’s claims for history then, were more extensive 
than those of Lenglet and his exposition more incisive. But 
Lenglet was none the less equally committed to the proposition 
that certainty was possible in this area of knowledge, while at the 
same time, to judge from his repeated emphasis upon the need 
for extreme caution in historical investigation, he essentially 
concurred with Bayle that ‘le pyrrhonisme est le parti de la 
sagesse’ (Labrousse, p.456). 

Lenglet insisted upon truth as the basic requirement of 
historical narration, he referred to the historian who is worthy of 
the name as ‘no more his own master, but a slave to the Truth’, 
he strongly endorsed the view that ‘a historian must take no 
cognizance of his religion, his native land, nor his kinsmen’, but 
he recognized that bias and partiality operate at both the conscious 
and unconscious level (M.ii.427, S.i.29). These sentiments too, 
clearly echo Bayle’s repeated assertion that truth is the soul of 
history, that the writer of history must not allow considerations 
of faith, country, family or friends to affect his judgments, but 
that ‘it is almost impossible for him to be free from prejudices”. 
At the same time it is well to recall that a good many such 

28 ‘Projet d'un dictionnaire critique brousse, pp.457 ff, elaborates on the 
à m. Du Rondel’, Dictionnaire his- problem of partiality as it is viewed by 
torique et critique (fifth ed., Amsterdam Bayle. In the Méthode, ii.59, Lenglet 
1734), V.711-712; ‘Zenon’, Diction- cites Bayle's views but does not name 


naire. him (‘comme on l'a dit avant moi, 
? ‘Remond’,  J2ictionnaire.. La- ni parens, ni patrie, ni religion’). 
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sentiments—and others concerning the art of history writing— 
find their earliest expression in classical writers such as Polybius 
and Cicero whom Lenglet himself occasionally cites (M.ii.427, 
456-457; S.i.10). 

Yet, in some instances, Lenglet appeared to waver in his 
commitment to historical objectivity. “Nature and religion’, he 
observes, ‘compel us to take sides’ and one cannot, for example, 
assume an indifferent attitude toward popular rebellion against 
a legitimate ruler whose ‘authority is the most sacred and in- 
violable that God has placed on earth’ (M.ii.427-428). There are 
overtones here of the theory of Divine Right as propounded by 
Bossuet. Elsewhere Lenglet is disposed to encourage a favourable 
interpretation of the acts of sovereigns, particularly where the 
historical record does not allow a clear-cut explanation of the 
motives surrounding certain events. Where the honour of rulers 
is involved, moreover, an author ought not to reveal unfavourable 
traits too freely (S.i.42, ii.163), although Lenglet himself by no 
means followed this advice consistently, at least where he was 
dealing with rulers no longer living®. But what we are faced with 
here is not simply a conflict of convictions—stated principles of 
historical research versus a traditional view of political authority 
—but with political expediency as well. For while Lenglet 
certainly laboured under self-imposed intellectual restraints, those 
imposed by the old régime—as he knew from periodic encounters 
with the governmental authorities—could be even more onerous. 


The historian and his facts 


Lenglet’s major contribution to historiography was his pains- 
taking synthesis and systematic presentation of rules for historical 
criticism and methodology, rules which, as he explained, he had 


3 his characterization. of some complimentary (e. g. M.ii.269, 273, 
French rulers, for example, is hardly 277). 
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derived largely from his predecessors. It is clear throughout the 
Méthode that he had in mind the érudits—Mabillon, Huet, Le 
Clerc, Marsham, Duchesne, Simon, Bayle, and others—who, 
in learned treatises on comparative religion, biblical criticism, 
diplomatics, archaeology, or numismatics, had set forth many of 
the fundamental principles of historical investigation. 

The nature of most previous formal methodological treatises 
had led Lenglet to conclude that there were ‘fewer excellent 
historians than scholars who have wanted to train good ones’ 
(M.iii.6). He found only Bodin's Method for the easy comprehension 
of history praiseworthy and borrowed from it, as he explained, 
whatever seemed appropriate (M.i., p.ix) He used many of 
Bodin's critical observations on particular historians frequently 
without even changing the order of the subject-matter?. How- 
ever, the Méthode is by no means a copy of Bodin’s treatise, and 
as Lenglet observed, in the one hundred and fifty years since 
Bodin many new insights into methodological procedure had 
been developed (M.i, p.ix). Moreover, just as the intellectual and 
social circumstances of Bodin's time differed substantially from 
those of the early eighteenth century, so did the personal interests 
of these two authors. Consequently their aims and achievements 
were fundamentally different. 

The humanist Bodin, a leading exponent of the sixteenth- 


century historical school of 


31 S.i.6. Reflected in these rules and 
indeed in so much of Lenglet's notion 
of méthode is the modern method of 
historical research which ‘is founded 
upon the distinction between original 
and derivative authorities. . . . This 
distinction between original authorities 
and non-contemporary historians be- 
came the common patrimony of 
historical research only in the late 
seventeenth century. The distinction 
is of course to be found before that 
time, but it was not formulated with 
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jurisprudence, was primarily 


any degree of accuracy or generally 
considered to be a necessary presup- 
position of historical study'; Arnaldo 
Momigliano, Studies in historiography 
(New York 1966), p.2. 

32e. g. the material in Lenglet’s 
chapters on ‘The precautions to be 
taken in the reading of historians’ and 
‘The characteristics of good and bad 
historians’, follows Bodin’s chapters 
IV, “The choice of historians’, and V, 
‘The correct evaluation of histories’. 
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concerned with the study of universal law. Like several other 
contemporary legal scholars, notably Hotman and Baudouin, he 
sought to reform juristic science on the basis of the materials of 
history", Equally significant for Bodin was the nature of French 
government. Living as he did through the turbulent French 
religious and civil wars, he attempted, both in his Method and in 
his better-known Republic, to elucidate the question of sovereignty 
from a broad historical perspective. Within this broad context of 
legal humanism and political thought Bodin developed meaning- 
ful rules for the choice and evaluation of historians. 

Although Lenglet gave attention to government, public law, 
and constitutional forms—even devoting separate studies to some 
of these fields*—he was primarily concerned with history and 
sought to improve the manner in which it was studied and written 
by reformulating its methodological and bibliographical founda- 
tions. Lenglet’s Méthode, moreover, although partially modelled 
after Bodin’s is more straightforward and systematic. It contains 
practically none of the digressions in which Bodin seemed to 
delight, and as a guide to historical literature it is far more com- 
prehensive. Most important, Lenglet investigated documentary 
source materials far more extensively than Bodin. 

Like others of the sixteenth century, Bodin thought of history 
as a fundamental part of education, and intended his work to be 
an aid to the learner. Although his Method contains an important 
element of critical evaluation of the narrative tradition (Franklin, 
p-138), he was essentially concerned with general historical 
knowledge and cared little about the techniques of scientific 
research. Lenglet, as we have seen, was an heir to both the 


33 Julian H. Franklin, Jean Bodin 
and the sixteenth century revolution in 
the methodology of law and history 
(New York 1963), p.68. 

3t for example, Lenglet wrote a 
very thorough article for the Encyclo- 
pédie, ‘Constitution d'empire', dealing 
with the government and legal in- 


stitutions of the Holy Roman empire 
from the time of Charlemagne to the 
elections at Augsburg in 1690. 

35 John L. Brown, The Methodus 
ad facilem historiarum cognitionem of 
Jean Bodin; a critical study (Washing- 
ton 1939), p.193, notes Bodin’s pri- 
mary interest in government and 
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érudits, who had made great advances in the field of textual 
criticism, and to Bayle, who combined erudition with scepticism 
in the pursuit of factual knowledge. Lenglet addressed himself 
both to the general reader, and the scholar (S.i.8). He treated 
history as a sphere of technical knowledge which required a 
clearly and systematically defined technique for its study. For 
him a ‘method’ meant a systematic statement of rules and pro- 
cedures for the pursuit of historical research. 

The difference in orientation between. Bodin and Lenglet can 
be seen in their classification of historians and the relative im- 
portance attached by each to particular qualifications. Bodin 
categorized historians as those with experience in public affairs 
and government, with a knowledge of good literature, and with 
natural talent for writing history. To have actually ruled a state 
and to have made a profound study of public law made a man a 
truly skilled historian. ‘One can write on all matters most reliably 
when one has spent a great part of his life either in affairs of state 
or in warfare’. 

Lenglet formally adopted Bodin's categories but differed in his 
conclusions. He praised authors such as Thucydides and Dio 
Cassius, precisely because they had not been satisfied with public 
experience alone. They had gone to great lengths—or so Lenglet 
believed—to obtain the necessary documentary materials and to 
study them before undertaking their histories (M.ii.422-423). 
Like Bodin, Lenglet praised Joinville and Comines ‘whose only 
school had been the court of their prince’ (M.ii.423). But Lenglet 


public law: “The Methodus offers few historical fact, was the aim of the 


indications concerning the criticism 
of sources, about methods of scienti- 
fic procedure. He may have groped 
toward such methods, as his comments 
on mythology, on philology as his- 
torical evidence testify, but he was 
obviously not interested in historical 
research for its own sake. The utiliza- 
tion, rather ‘than the discovery of 
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38 Method for the easy comprehension 
of history, trans. B. Reynolds (New 
York 1945), pp.43f, so. The em-. 
phasis upon familiarity with the 
principles of statecraft, preferably 
acquired through participation in 
government, derived from Polybius. 
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saw Comines’s achievement not as Bodin had said, because 
Comines had ‘spent all his time . . . either in wars or in official 
missions” (Bodin, p.53), but that he could report more accurately 
than any of his contemporaries those events to which he had been 
a first-hand witness and could interpret them discriminatingly. 
Lenglet was equally unconcerned whether Joinville and Comines, 
who were among his favourites, had modelled themselves after 
the historians of classical antiquity. Their unadorned manner of 
writing had no bearing on their reliability because ‘We find truth 
and intelligent evaluation in their works. That suffices because it 
is all that we are looking for’ (M.ii.423). 

Although Lenglet lauded men of action who had proven that 
they could write good histories, he also had praise for scores of 
historians whose reputation was based solely on scholarly con- 
siderations, who ‘shut themselves up in their studies in order to 
examine, on the testimony of others, the facts about which they 
had been unable to become informed on their own’. They were 
as authoritative as any others. The only criteria which determined 
their dependability were the reliability of the documents with 
which they worked and the soundness of their judgment in 
evaluating those documents (M.ii.375, 423-424). When Bodin 
referred to historians who lacked the experience of practical 
affairs but who nevertheless laboured to collect the materials of 
history, it was never with the same emphatic endorsement as 
Lenglet nor with a clear description of how a scholar was to go 
about his work. 

Together with his emphasis on the primacy of scholarly re- 
search in the work of the historian, Lenglet saw the need for a 
sense of historical perspective, which would prevent the tendency 
to identify events and institutions of the past with present ones. 
He found that ‘modern’ historians seemed unable to disengage 
themselves from the cultural climate of their own time (M.F.i, 
p.xii), and were unable to describe the past as it had really been. 
‘We tend to write [about the past] according to our own standards 
rather than in the spirit of the age which we seek to portray. We 
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attempt to make everything conform with our present-day habits 
and nature’ (M.F.ii, pp.ix-x). What Lenglet was arguing for was a 
sympathy with times and traditions other than one’s own which 
of course required an appreciation of the notion of change. He at 
least believed that it was possible to observe change and the 
shifting patterns of human thought and behaviour not merely 
over extremely long periods of time but even within the course 
of a single century (M.F.i, p.xii). It was his conviction that 
historical insight could not be achieved by subordinating the 
past to the present, but rather by attempting to observe the past, 
as alien as it might be, in all of its dissimilarity to the present. 
Recognizing the frequency with which subjective elements such 
as personal circumstances and cultural context influenced historical 
writing, Lenglet stressed the need to be acquainted with an 
author’s background as a means of determining to what extent 
his private views might have affected his presentation of the 
facts. He considered a knowledge of the historian’s disposition, 
interests, prejudices, and the circumstances of his life necessary in 
distinguishing truth from opinion (M.ii.421-422). While Lenglet 
wished the historian to be free of party spirit and bias, he realized 
that this was a rarely achieved ideal. Since authors were usually 
motivated by personal interests they exploited the figures and 
issues of the past to represent those views which were most con- 
genial to their own. Thus both their selection as well as their 
presentation of the facts reflected these interests. ‘In reading 
separate accounts of the same facts by two historians you will 
ordinarily find a discrepancy which is the result of the authors' 
opposing points of view. Historians are in the habit of including 
those circumstances which serve their purpose. They present 
events in a light which is intended to give us a certain impression 
and which wholly agrees with their views and intentions. . . . 
Having once formed a conception which suits their particular 
outlook, they proceed to make all facts conform with this pre- 
conceived notion’ (M.ii.425). An unsophisticated and anachro- 
nistic way of thinking about history was bad enough but what 
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concerned Lenglet even more was this calculated selection of 
details and a subtle yet wilfully slanted presentation of them. The 
result of such distorted procedure was that historical personalities 
were treated as though they had thought and acted as the writers 
themselves might have done in similar circumstances (M.ii.426). 

The discriminating reader, Lenglet believed, once having 
detected the personal interests of a writer could guard against 
biased opinions and derive the benefit of the factual element con- 
tained in the particular account. In short, Lenglet viewed history 
as consisting of a core of objective information, but one which 
was rarely ever recorded or transmitted in a completely detached 
manner. And unless one was prepared to accept this limitation 
‘one would be obliged to abandon all historians because there is 
no individual who is so impartial as not sometimes to be carried 
away by prejudice or bias’ (M.ii.455). 

Lenglet illustrated this point by reference to a bitterly anti- 
Dutch Histoire de la république de Hollande written at the end 
of the seventeenth century by Eustache Le Noble. Le Noble’s 
acrimonious language and his characterizations of the Dutch 
state as having been founded on heresy and rebellion and as 
having been the sworn enemy of all crowns, could only lead 
Lenglet to conclude that this work might have been expected from 
a Spaniard writing during the Dutch revolt when animosity was 
so widespread. ‘But for one to write with such passion in our days, 
when matters are viewed differently, reflects a lack of understand- 
ing of the rules of history’ (M.ii.456). Nevertheless, Lenglet con- 
sidered Le Noble’s work useful, provided one brought to it a 
sense of ‘historical moderation’. It would then be obvious that 
Le Noble had written in a period of anti-Dutch agitation”, and 
that his polemical judgments simply had to be discounted. 

The problem of determining the accuracy of facts was in any 


37 Lenglet referred to the fact that revolution and in the dethronement of 
Le Noble had written his history at the James II had aroused much animosity 
beginning of the war of 1688 at which in France. 
time Dutch involvement in the English 
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event difficult. Even the most precise historian, Lenglet observed, 
being unable to witness or examine everything for himself, was 
frequently obliged to rely on the testimony of others—a situation 
which often led him to advance false or dubious details (M.ii.432). 
In order to insure deliberate judgment on the part of the historian, 
Lenglet focused on the importance of correct thinking. He set 
forth several rules drawn from Antoine Arnauld’s L’Art de 
penser”, intended to guide the historian in arriving at authentic 
data. The historian, Lenglet explained, must first keep in mind 
that the mere possibility that certain events could have taken place 
was no reason to assume that they had actually occurred. Factual 
truth was entirely contingent upon the circumstances attending 
the events, circumstances which Lenglet described as being of 
two types, internal ones, which pertained to the event itself, and 
external ones, which pertained to the persons by whose testimony 
one was persuaded to believe the event. ‘If all the circumstances 
are such that it never or rarely happens that similar circumstances 
are the concomitants of falsehood, we are naturally led to believe 
that the account is true. If on the contrary these circumstances 
are such as we often find in connection with falsehood, reason 
demands that we either suspend judgment, or that we consider 
as false what we have been told since there is no indication of its 
truth, even though it may not be an utter impossibility’ (M.ii.433). 

To illustrate, Lenglet cited the story of the supposed baptism 
of Constantine at Rome recorded by saint Sylvester. While this 
account contained nothing questionable in itself, the contrary 
testimony of Eusebius had greater marks of truth. One could not 

38 this widely disseminated ‘Port 
Royal logic’ was held in esteem by the 
learned and the men of letters of the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
including some of the most advanced 


tively, from part 1v of Arnauld’s 
treatise, that part ‘pertaining to order- 
ing or method’, in particular, the ‘rules 
for the proper use of reason in deter- 
mining when to accept human au- 


thinkers such as Hume. See Charles 
W. Hendel’s foreword to The Art of 
thinking, trans. James Dickoff and 
Patricia James (Indianapolis 1964), 
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rely on the testimony of the injudicious saint Sylvester, who was 
the only ancient authority to mention that Constantine had been 
baptized in Rome. Also it was unlikely that an able man like 
Eusebius, who wrote only four or five years after Constantine’s 
death, would have dared to lie about so celebrated an event as the 
baptism of the first emperor. 

Lenglet was prepared to accept historical events as probably 
true so long as the general circumstances surrounding them 
pointed to verisimilitude. He was operating with Arnauld’s 
notion of ‘moral certainty’ according to which one has the right 
to believe, ‘at least with a high degree of probability’, that a 
particular event under consideration has in fact occurred so long 
as there are no special circumstances which weaken the basis 
of credibility (Arnauld, p.350). Where particular circumstances 
raised doubts about the reliability of the facts reported, it would 
be necessary either to suspend judgment or, where the particular 
circumstances required it, to reject the facts entirely (M.ii.436). 
For Lenglet then, the credibility of a particular fact meant 
that it was as close to what actually transpired as one could 
learn from a critical study of the best available sources as he 
knew them. 

Lenglet further urged the student of history not to carry the 
‘argument from silence’ too far, that is not to accept the omission 
of an event in the available sources as proof that the event had 
never occurred. Here he had in mind certain popular accounts 
relating to early medieval ecclesiastical history, about which he 
himself ordinarily tended to be extremely circumspect. Although 
early writers had not mentioned these accounts there was the 
possibility that materials would come to light which would 
ultimately confirm them. He also advised that in examining 
historical facts, one considers the worth, rather than the number, 
of the authors reporting them. Some, he noted, instead of 
carefully examining the facts which they reported, simply hoped 
to impress the reader by the copiousness of their work. Instead 
of presenting sound facts they tended to pass on erroneous 
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information. Lenglet therefore stressed that facts were admissible 
only when reported or vouched for by judicious authors®. 
Despite Lenglet’s highly developed critical sense and his 
tendency to be suspicious of unlikely stories, he also followed 
Arnauld in suggesting the application of some of these rules to 
authenticating miracles. He did not actually spell out how this 
was to be done, but merely cautioned against the extremes of 
either credulity or scepticism, and like Arnauld referred to 
various miracles reported by saint Augustine which ‘every man 
of good sense, though he be impious, must recognize as genuine". 
One must question the soundness of introducing miracles as 
a category of historical data but at the same time realize that 
Lenglet's position on miracles is often equivocal. Elsewhere, for 
example, he refers to the prodigies and miracles reported by the 
pagan authors of antiquity as “contrary to the order of nature’ and 
thus false, and he makes it a point to disagree with Augustine 
who, he noted, had considered them authentic and had attributed 
them to the workings of the demon (S.i.275). Moreover, Lenglet 
constantly urged great caution in the reading of early medieval 
ecclesiastical authors! and specifically emphasized that the study 
of ecclesiastical history demanded a critical mind (M.iii.109). "The 
simple-mindedness of the earliest ecclesiastics led them to 
believe that they would be committing an offense against God 
were they to doubt the smallest miracle that they had been told.... 
And as these astonishing acts, although false or dubious, made 
a stronger impression on the imagination than true events, which 
have nothing extraordinary about them, they wished to commit 
all these prodigies to writing. . . . In the course of time there was 
no difficulty in believing them without considering that though 
these good Religious had the innocence of the dove, they possibly 
lacked the prudence of the serpent’ (M.ii.376*-377 *). In Lenglet’s 


3 M.ii.437-458. The discussion in 49 M.ii.435. The quotation is origi- 
this paragraph is Lenglet’s and not nal with Arnauld. 
based on Arnauld. ^ M.ii.412. Mabillon, pp.236-237, 
expresses a similar sentiment. 
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view, ‘Were all the miracles and stories which the Holy Fathers 
have related to show the truth of some mystery so many fables, 
they would still be useful in explaining these truths. . . . The 
majority of the faithful did not consider themselves obliged to 
examine diligently the fabulous accounts of miracles, visions, and 
revelations since they did not find them contrary to the faith and 
thus had little reason to be concerned as to their truth’ (M.ii.452). 
As far as Lenglet was concerned, had the lives of the saints not 
been filled with quite so many miraculous stories, they would 
not be any less admirable individuals (M.ii.368). In one of the 
miscellanies which he published dealing with ‘apparitions, visions, 
and dreams', Lenglet further suggested a broad working principle: 
‘I adopt that which is known to be true, I question whatever is 
lacking in sufficient certainty, and I reject that which bears the 
mark of falsehood’ (Recueil de dissertations, i, p.3). His scepticism 
extended, as we have noted earlier, to particular biblical miracles 
too, even though he never formally asserted the historian’s right 
to criticize the historical facts of the Bible as Bayle, for example, 
had done. 

Yet one would be hard put to demonstrate that Lenglet cate- 
gorically attacked and rejected the concept of the miraculous. 
It is entirely possible—even likely—that he was constrained by 
considerations of religious dogma to which his clerical training 
and associations predisposed him. In an attenuated form some of 
the presuppositions of orthodox Christianity certainly lingered 
on in his thinking. While in most respects he was a rational 
product of an intellectually enlightened and free-thinking age, he 
may simply have found it difficult to divorce himself completely 
from Christianity and instead chose to compartmentalize his 
thinking even if this involved a certain degree of inconsistency. 
It was moreover dangerous to defy overtly tradition and conven- 
tion—particularly in the first half of the century—as Lenglet, 
who periodically spent time in the Bastille for his indiscretions, 
knew too well. Even Bayle and Fontenelle had cautiously avoided 
attacking the concept of the miraculous itself though they did 
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attack individual miracles. And Voltaire too in the heyday of 
the Enlightenment discreetly paid lip-service to the miraculous 
though ‘always in terms in which the underlying irony is clearly 
apparent’, What emerges from Lenglet’s writings then on the 
subject of the miraculous and the extraordinary, is that there were 
limits to his own incredulity, that he was by no means disposed 
to deny the existence of the supernatural outright, nor to reject 
in every instance ‘whatever is not according to the ordinary 
course of nature’, particularly where the events seemed, in his 
opinion at least, to surpass human understanding*. 


The documentary basis of history 


Although Lenglet acknowledged a gradual ‘rebirth’ of letters 
among fifteenth- and sixteenth-century humanists and recognized 
their contribution to historical erudition, he considered historical 
criticism as still in its infancy in this period (M.ii.374, 11.339, 
iv.45, 55, 209, 430). The techniques of historical investigation 
were still very inadequate, a fact which Lenglet sought to demon- 
strate by calling attention to the inability of many authors to 
divest themselves of gross credulousness and fabulous accounts. 
Lenglet also recognized the more fundamental limitations of the 
whole humanist theory of history, namely, the humanists’ use of 
classical historians as their models and their neglect of the more 
important task of investigating and testing their sources carefully. 
He saw these difficulties in the work of the Neapolitan statesman 
Giovanni Pontano, one of the humanists who concerned himself 


42 J. H. Brumfitt, Voltaire historian of skepticism (The Hague 1966), 
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with the theory of writing history, and whose ideas were very 
influential among his contemporaries“. In Lenglet’s view, the 
inconsequential observations which Pontano had derived from 
Sallust and Livy made him quite worthless as a methodological 
guide (M.iii, part ii.8). 

The humanists had indeed stylized and manipulated the facts 
of history. A more serious error was that they had neglected 
docuinentary materials such as archival sources, relying instead 
on narrative accounts. When they did utilize documentary 
sources, it was not because they considered them preferable to 
narratives, but only because they happened to be a handy source 
of information (Gilbert, pp.218-221). 

The notable exception to this pattern, at least as far as the 
choice of sources was concerned, was Francesco Guicciardini, and 
Lenglet, recognizing this, praised him as the greatest historical 
writer that Italy had ever produced. In writing his Florentine 
history and his History of Italy, Guicciardini drew heavily on 
documentary sources such as family papers and public archives 
(Gilbert, pp.246, 274, 297 ff). He did not entirely dismiss narrative 
sources—nor would Lenglet have done so—but he found the 
former more reliable. Elsewhere, when referring to the manu- 
scripts, charters, and other materials in the municipal archives of 
Italy and in the private archives of various Italian princes, Lenglet 
emphasized that such materials were absolutely vital for an 
accurate understanding of Italian history and indeed of all history 
(S.ii.84-85, 101). Factual accuracy could best be assured when a 
historian based his work on sources and authorities which were 


44 Felix Gilbert, Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini; politics and history in 
sixteenth-century Florence (Princeton 
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original and most contemporary with the events or subject 
matter under consideration (S.ii.144). 

Among contemporary historians Lenglet saw a lack of appreci- 
ation of the importance of documentary materials. It was chiefly 
for this reason that he attacked the well-known historian Daniel. 
In writing his Histoire de France, pére Daniel had utilized the 
narratives of authors contemporary or nearly contemporary with 
the events being related, and of modern authors who had drawn 
their accounts from presumably authentic documents or archives. 
He acknowledged the existence, in the royal library, of the 
correspondence of the French monarchs and their ministers, and 
various other diplomatic papers. He added, however, that he had 
not found the study of manuscript materials worth the trouble 
and asserted that for a general history such as his own manuscripts 
were not especially useful‘. Daniel did not bother to compare the 
narrative accounts he used with these documentary sources, nor 
did he see the need to amplify the information he had assembled 
from the ‘modern’ secondary authors. 

Lenglet, himself an authority on the history of France, said 
that the material in the royal library revealed ‘the most intimate 
secrets of our history since the reign of Louis xr. He was 
appalled at Daniel's attitude and in fact showed that Daniel was 
actually less concerned with the investigation of sources than he 
claimed in his preface. Lenglet reports that Daniel, after being 
made aware of some twelve hundred folio volumes of original 
documents and manuscripts, and after having spent a brief hour 
glancing at the material, simply commented that he was quite 
pleased. Privately Daniel added that these documents were just 
useless old papers (S.ii.159, M.iv.47). Lenglet derisively noted 
that, for the type of history which Daniel had written, he had no 
need to consult anything but the most pedestrian works". 


48 Gabriel Daniel, Histoire de France criticize Daniel's neglect of sources 
depuis l'établissement de la monarchie but also his almost exclusive pre- 
frangoise (nouvelle éd., Paris 1755), occupation with battles, sieges, and 
i, pp.Ixxxvii f., Ixxxix, xci. the details of military campaigns. 

*' S.ii.ts9. Not only did Lenglet ^ Daniel did not inform the reader about 
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Lenglet similarly demonstrated that Charles Rollin’s histories 
of antiquity were uncritical compilations based upon recent 
authors from whom ‘he had copied accurately without having 
recourse to the sources’. He also complained that Rollin over- 
whelmed the reader with lengthy but trivial observations, thus 
making his work more homiletic than historical*. 

Lenglet based his assessment of historical works upon first-hand 
knowledge of the sources and the latest bibliographical informa- 
tion. He demonstrated how newly discovered materials such as 
those made available in Thomas Rymer's Fadera made once-well- 
thought-of histories obsolete. This ‘rich treasure of authentic 
documents drawn from the Tower of London’ (M.iv.315-316) 
necessitated the rewriting of the history of England. Now Isaac 
de Larrey’s Histoire d’Angleterre, which had had an excellent 
reputation until Rymer's Federa appeared, could no longer be 
relied upon—as Lenglet showed and as Larrey himself acknow- 
ledged (M.ii.310). Had Larrey wished to bring his work up to 
date, Lenglet noted, he would have had to spend time in England 
since there were an infinite number of covert affairs whose details 
an author could not possibly discern without being on the spot. 
In place of Larrey, Lenglet recommended the history of England 
by Rapin de Thoyras, a Huguenot refugee who had lived in 
Great Britain. Rapin had availed himself of Rymer's researches 


the character and workings of the 
French court nor of each reign. Lenglet 
added that Daniel virtually ignored 
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women in particular (M.iv.47). Len- 
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48 Sji.ss. The fact that Rollin had 
broached the subject of cultural history 
in his Histoire ancienne elicited Lenglet’s 
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and Lenglet praised his good judgment, exact details, and his 
requisite knowledge of British affairs. He was impressed by 
Rapin’s precise study of the English people, its government, its 
customs and spirit (M.iv.296). Much later in the century Voltaire 
concurred in this opinion. To be sure, for Voltaire Hume super- 
seded Rapin, but Voltaire nevertheless continued to admire Rapin 
and is even reported to have commented that Hume wrote his 
history to be praised, Rapin to instruct, and that each achieved 
his objective (Brumfitt, p.29). 

Lenglet extended his critical evaluation to source collections 
themselves. While he appreciated the inestimable value of the 
Feedera, he noted that Rymer had not always copied the docu- 
ments faithfully from the originals but had drawn from printed 
sources. He levelled the same criticism at two seventeenth- 
century scholars, Roger Dodsworth and William Dugdale, for 
the inaccuracies in their Monasticon anglicanum, a collection of 
documents pertaining to the ecclesiastical history of medieval 
England. Once again, while stressing the importance of this work, 
he emphasized the need for an edition which would be more 
faithful to the original charters and titles“. 

As a skilled and resourceful editor, as a bibliographer who was 
often able to locate the exact library collection where an author 
could consult an original manuscript, and as a scholar who, while 
he disliked pedantry, nevertheless stressed the importance of 
scrupulous accuracy, even in minute factual detail (M.ii.381-382), 
Lenglet knew that documentary sources, in order to be of use to 


39 M.I.317,  1V.319-3175 ^ S.ii.I9I. 
Modern scholarship has confirmed the 
importance of the Federa as a ‘funda- 
mental source of English medieval 
history’ and a monumental collection 
of documents. But Rymer was ‘an 
assiduous collector . . . never a great 
critical scholar’; David C. Douglas, 
English scholars 2660-1730 (London 
1951), pp.232-233. Among the other 
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historians had to be edited according to more rigorous standards 
than many editors employed. 

In order to guide the historian in cirablishiag a sound docu- 
mentary basis for his work, Lenglet enumerated what he con- 
sidered vital types of documentary sources and provided rules 
and cautions as to how they should be used. He considered 
private letters and memoirs to be among the most important 
sources of historical information, for in such records men were 
likely to depict themselves vividly and to explain candidly the 
reasons for their actions (M.ii.378). 

Lenglet believed diplomatic documents such as peace treaties 
and negotiations and the correspondence of ambassadors to be of 
equal importance because they provided insight into the claims of 
governments and into their schemes and intrigues. These sources 
afforded an understanding of the subtleties of politics and the 
temper of those circles in which political decisions originated 
(M.ii.380). 

Lenglet was well aware that his advice was useless unless one 
had access to the documents. He also realized that certain events 
were simply too recent to permit this. For example, no one had 
yet written a precise history of the evolution of the Dutch 
Republic because ministerial files and the archives of princes 
were still closed. Although the main course of events was well 
known, Lenglet contended that the underlying causes were still 
unknown—and this was after all what history was all about 
(M.ii.225). Commenting on Louis XIV close to forty years after 
his death, Lenglet said pretty much the same: “The reign of 
Louis XIV is much too close for us to be able to expect an exact 
and well-detailed history for a long time to come. The files of the 
most well-informed individuals are still closed and a great many 
secrets remain hidden’ (M.F.ii, p.xxiv). Lenglet could not accept a 
work like de Limiers’s Histoire du règne de Louts XIV since it was 
based on fragmentary information drawn from Dutch journals 
(M.iv.132). 


In any event, letters and memoirs had to be used with 
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discrimination because they were not all of equal historical value. 
Lenglet recognized that if an observer disregards the truth and 
only records what he wishes, he is no longer a reliable authority. 
For example, in the correspondence of the seventeenth-century 
physician and freethinker Guy Patin, Lenglet singled out count- 
less factual errors. Worse yet, he exposed Patin’s proclivity for 
disseminating ‘the falsest anecdotes and the most atrocious 
slander’, particularly about famous men (M.ii.378 f., 415). Ironic- 
ally Patin, like certain of his contemporaries, was an avowed 
sceptic who, in historical matters, considered it vital to guard 
against the claims of prophecies, miracles, revelations, and 
apparitions®. Yet, from the contents of his letters, Lenglet con- 
cluded that ‘Patin usually invented facts instead of recording 
what had actually transpired’ (M.ii.378). 

In evaluating the correspondence and memoirs of statesmen 
Lenglet sought to impress additional precautions. Had such 
writers participated personally in the affairs which they described 
or were they just reporting what they had learned from others 
and adding their own conjectures? The writer on the scene was 
obviously more authoritative, because he was in a position to 
narrate more reliably either the events in which he had participated 
or those he had witnessed and, equally important, he could best 
determine the causes and motives leading to them. 

Was the statesman attempting to justify his personal role in 
the events he described and was he being polemical in his self- 
defence? These considerations further determined the reliability 
of diplomatic correspondence and memoirs. By injecting personal 
interests an author merely vitiated objective reporting since ‘the 
reader imagines that he can expect historical fact; instead he is 
confronted with apologetics in which highly improbable details 
are sometimes related’ (M.ii.375-376). In short, Lenglet warned 
that before one can consider a set of memoirs historically reliable, 
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one must ascertain the writer’s intentions. Lenglet moreover 
believed in consulting as many different memoirs as possible in 
order to obtain a comprehensive picture of what had transpired. 
He even saw value in studying memoir materials which contained 
apologetic and polemical elements because there was likely to be 
some factual basis even here (M.ii.375, 377). Despite his many 
cautions, however, Lenglet failed to point out clearly that 
memoirs have the serious disadvantage of being written usually 
after the events they describe and that consequently they can 
distort all that has occurred in the interval. On the other hand, 
since he urged the use of letters too, as a source of information— 
and consulted such materials in his own research—and since he 
periodically stressed the need to read a given set of memoirs in 
the light of sources more contemporary with the events, he 
apparently recognized the importance of comparing the narrative 
in memoirs with the author’s correspondence written at the time 
the events were taking place and with all other relevant materials*. 

In so far as the internal politics of a country were concerned 
Lenglet assumed, though only as a general rule, that the testimony 
of a native observer would be most valuable since he was likely 
to have greater access to secret affairs of state (M.ii.417-418). But 
he granted that a well-informed foreigner could sometimes supply 
information which had either been overlooked by a native writer 
or which, because of certain considerations, the latter did not dare 
reveal. Lenglet cited the memoirs of the sixteenth-century 
Frenchmen Martin and Guillaume Du Bellay, who had served 
under Francis I. Although these writers were informative, to 
Lenglet it was apparent that they had failed or possibly not dared 
to explain the inner workings of the court. ‘It would have been 
good’, Lenglet thought, ‘to sprinkle a little of Guicciardini into 
this account’, the point being that this Italian historian had 
provided a more complete description of Francis’s reign than 
the monarch’s own officials. Lenglet added parenthetically that 


51 Lenglet stressed for example, that close connection with the correspon- 
Sully's Mémoires had to be read in dence of Henri IV (M.F.ii, pp.xxi-xxii). 
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the candour of a Guicciardini ‘sometimes serves to temper the 
excessive praises which subjects like to waste on their Sovereign’ 
(M.F.ii, pp.xiv-xv, Miv.70). | 

The comespondeiee of enterprising foreign aimibassadorseould 
also be a rich historical source. Because of their personal contacts 
ambassadors often supplied information concerning contem- 
porary affairs—even secret ones—and an understanding: of the 
social and political conditions of the countries to which they were 
attached. Lenglet mentioned in particular the letters of Bubesque, 
Rudolph III's adroit emissary to France, and those of Ossat, the 
French cardinal who had laboured at Rome to effect the absolu- 
tion of Henri IV. Bubesque provided straightforward information 
about the French court, he described the great commotions and 
petty intrigues of Henri IPs reign, and he delineated the character 
traits of this ruler, the queen mother Catherine de Medici, the 
duke of Guise, the king of Navarre, and many others. In Lenglet's 
opinion, Bubesque's letters and those of Ossat—which were also 
important as a guide for statesmen at the Vatican—were among 
the most reliable collections of ambassadorial correspondence 
(M.ii.418; iv.87, 106). 

In his classification of source materials Lenglet paid special 
attention to the many charters and related legal and ecclesiastical 
documents which the érudits had so diligently studied and edited. 
It was his belief that facts gathered from such documents, though 
interesting in themselves, were primarily of value in helping to 
reconstruct the past. He therefore sought to make the work of the 
érudits an integral part of the methodological training of the 
student of history. He wished to show that erudition was not—as 
had been the case in the seventeenth century— divorced from the 
study and writing of history. 

Lenglet believed that while only a small number of specialists 
appreciated the value of charters, such documents were neverthe- 
less a vital source of information and were particularly indispens- 
able for the history of religious orders, monasteries, noble 
families, municipalities, and provinces (M.ii.389). Even though 
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Mabillon, the Bollandists, and other antiquarians had shown 
numerous medieval charters to be spurious and the texts of others 
corrupt, these were not grounds for rejecting charters. In reply 
to those who insisted on ‘metaphysical certainty’ and sought 
to refute his De re diplomatica, Mabillon had insisted that 
metaphysical or a priori argument was inapplicable. Historical 
documents such as these only admitted of ‘moral proof’, but for 
Mabillon this resulted in a degree of certainty which, in its genre, 
was no less reliable than metaphysical proof. This attainable 
certainty, Mabillon said, could only be acquired by ‘long and 
persevering observation of all the facts and circumstances which 
can lead to the truth which is being sought'*. 

This was essentially the premise from which Lenglet started 
when he explained the empirical procedures necessary in ascer- 
taining the authenticity of charters. Having carefully studied the 
science of diplomatics as developed by Mabillon, whose work 
he considered the most distinguished on the subject (M.ii.391), 
Lenglet sought to initiate the student of history into this field. 
He extracted and systematized the basic rules governing the use of 
charters, spelling them out both in his Méthode and in his detailed 
article on ‘Diplome et diplomatique’. 


de Mabillon (Paris 1908), pp.246-247. 
The Jesuit Germon had in 1703 


52 Mabillon’s reference to ‘moral 
proof’ in dealing with history is 


reminiscent of Arnauld’s notion of 
‘moral certainty’ (see above, p. 97). 
In Lenglet this idea recurs when he 
speaks of ‘ce qu’on appelle en matière 
historique une demonstration moral 
which he considered as reliable, in its 
realm, as geometric principles (S.i.12, 
and see above, p.86). Bayle too refers 
to three kinds of certitude, moral, 
physical, and metaphysical, and con- 
siders historical facts to have at least 
physical certitude (Brush, p.254). 

53 L, Levillain, ‘Le De re diploma- 
tica’, Mélanges et documents publiés 
à l'occasion du 2* centenaire de la mort 


sought to refute Mabillon's work which 
led the latter to write a supplement to 
the De re diplomatica in defence of 
his views (pp.242-243). There was 
a consciously polemical side to 
Mabillon's work from the very begin- 
ning (p.209) and the controversies 
surrounding his De re diplomatica were 
largely related to the conflict between 
the religious orders of Benedictines 
and Jesuits. Lenglet du Fresnoy, in 
dealing with the subject of diploma- 
tics, made his readers aware of these 
details (M.ii.391-394; ‘Diplome et 
diplomatique’ in Encyclopédie). 
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In seeking to authenticate charters, one had to examine care- 
fully the script, stylistic usage, and manner of dating—either by 
comparing these with charters known to be genuine or in the 
light of expert knowledge of calligraphic, orthographic, and 
chronological usage of the particular period. One had to watch 
for anachronisms, examine the genuineness of seals, ascertain 
whether there had been any alterations or changes in handwriting, 
and even examine the nature of the parchment and the ink. It was 
further necessary to see if the contents of a charter agreed with 
known historical events and with conditions of time and place 
(M.ii.395-396; ‘Diplome et diplomatique’, pp.13-24). ‘Here are 
many of the necessary precautions to avoid being taken in by 
forgers. The possibility still exists of being deceived in examining 
original charters. . . . It is only a question of being well informed 
on how to distinguish them, and that is exactly what the skill and 
science of the competent practitioner consists of’*. 

Lenglet combined his interest in methodology with his own 
research, thus demonstrating the practical application of many 
of the principles which he enumerated. Focusing his attention 
chiefly on fifteenth- and sixteenth-century materials pertaining to 
the history of France, he further perfected the technical skills of 
critical editing. Editing, as Lenglet saw it, required rigorous 
procedures. He expected an editor, for example, to examine and 
collate manuscripts and all printed editions, especially the earliest 
ones, and to indicate variant readings and suppressed or inter- 
polated passages. He also insisted that notes be appended to 
clarify or correct details in the text as well as to indicate where 
related sources might be found. In many of his own works 
Lenglet even went so far as to record the library call number of 


5t ‘Diplome et diplomatique’, p.23. that those who ought to be least 
At the end of his discussion Lenglet governed by self-interest and in whom 
called the reader’s attention to the onewouldexpect to findloveof truth... 
fact that the vast majority of medieval are the very ones who do not hesitate 
charters which were suspect pertained to abandon everything that honor and 
to religious establishments. ‘It seems religion prescribe’ (p.24). 
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the source materials he had consulted**. He stressed the impor- 
tance of glossaries especially when dealing with older authors, 
and he required, when appropriate, that the editor add substan- 
tiating documents and marginal summaries to the texts. 

His edition of Philippe de Comines’s Mémoires, published in 
1747, is an important example of Lenglet’s work as a critical 
editor. He selected a well-known edition of the Mémoires prepared 
by Theodore and Dennis Godefroy in the seventeenth century 
and corrected and revised it on the basis of a manuscript of 
Comines from the library of Saint Germain des Prés and several 
earlier printed editions. Lenglet wrote a very long and informative 
preface, itself an important scholarly achievement. Here he 
provided historical and biographical background based on an 
analysis of the text itself and on related documents, recorded 
source materials, and early printings, and described the details of 
the new edition’. Contemporaries—his biographer Michault, 
who was frequently very critical of him, and Henri Griffet, the 
historical scholar—considered Lenglet’s edition of Comines to 
be the best available. They praised his detailed notes and the 
considerable number of important but previously unedited 
documents which he had appended*. 


55e. g. Œuvres de Clement Marot 
(La Haye 1731), ii.149, n.1; Histoire 
de Jeanne d’ Arc, ii.189. The edition of 
Marot was prepared by Lenglet under 
the pseudonym le Chevalier Gordon 
de Percel. 

56 this outline of editorial techniques 
is a composite based upon Lenglet’s 
detailed remarks in his following 
works: M.iv.41-42; S.ii.161-162; De 
l’usage des romans (Amsterdam 
[Rouen] 1734), ii.234; Les Arrêts 
d'amours (Amsterdam 1731), pp.xxvi- 
xxviii. 

57 Memoires de Messire Philippe de 
Comines, nouvelle édition (Paris 1747), 
4 volumes. 


58 Griffet, p.133; Michault, pp.184- 
185. The editor of the first modern 
critical edition of Comines also com- 
mented on the large quantity of un- 
edited documents which Lenglet had 
made available in his edition beyond 
those assembled by the Godefroys. She 
noted that his handling and arrange- 
ment of these materials was far more 
methodical than that of his pre- 
decessor; Mémoires de Philippe de 
Commynes, ed. mlle Dupont (Paris 
1840), i, p.v. She pointed out, how- 
ever, that Lenglet had not adequately 
collated the text with the manuscripts 
which were at his disposal. He seriously 
limited himself by refusing to omit 
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Lenglet: erudition and scepticism in the service of 
Enlightenment history 


In 1769, forty years after Lenglet published the definitive 
edition of his Méthode, père Henri Griffet, writing on the rules 
for historical research, stresses that a historian must be precise and 
impartial, but then proceeds to point out the usual difficulties 
which this presents. He emphasizes that sound research is very 
demanding and requires the study of original and authentic 
records and manuscripts. The historian, he notes further, must 
exercise critical judgment with regard to these materials and must 
also be conscious of good style (Traité, pp.384-404). 

In certain respects Griffet’s Zraizé is an improvement over 
Lenglet’s Méthode. Griffet is far less diffuse, his illustrative 
material is often better chosen. He is in many respects more 
systematic in his presentation of the rules of historical investiga- 
tion, he makes the important distinction between contemporary 
narrative and documentary sources clearer, analyses the contents 
of narratives such as memoirs more extensively (Traité, chaps. v, 
vi, vii), and does not resort to literary subterfuges as Lenglet 
often does. However, the basic procedures that Griffet set down 


anything that the Godefroys had 
included. Nevertheless, ‘l'édition de 
Lenglet a été depuis son apparition 
et sera peut-étre longtemps encore 
digne de la préférence que lui ont 
accordée les connaisseurs. Pour la 
detroner du premier rang qu'elle 
occupe, il faudrait, en offrant une 
meilleure leçon du texte de Commynes 
n’omettre aucun des documents 
groupés par Lenglet autour des 
memoires de cet historien, et qui for- 
ment une sorte de bibliothèque à 
l'usage de ceux qui veulent étudier les 
regnes de Louis XI et de Charles VIII 
(pp.vi-viii). More recently J. Cal- 
mette has also criticized the way in 
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which Lenglet established his text. He 
notes however, that the Dobrée 
manuscript of Comines, the one with 
which Lenglet worked, is one of the 
two most valuable which are available; 
Philippe de Commynes, Mémoires, 
ed. J. Calmette (Paris 1964-1965) 
pp.xvil-xix. Calmette's notes reveal 
close to twenty-five references to 
Lenglet's edition, While they deal 
largely with the significant docuw- 
mentary materials which Lenglet ap- 
pended, occasionally Lenglet is also 
credited with correcting erroneous 
details in the manuscripts themselves 
(e. g. ibid, p.47, na) 
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to guide the prospective historian represent no fundamental ad- 
vance beyond Lenglet and in the matter of biblical miracles and 
prodigies he seems even less advanced. 

The arrangement of Lenglet’s Méthode is, technically speaking, 
far less modern than Griffet’s Traité in that it conforms to the 
pattern of ‘universal history’ inherited from the middle ages, and 
actually begins with biblical antiquity. But ironically this frame- 
work provided Lenglet with the opportunity to introduce a type 
of historical analysis—liberally mixed with deistic propaganda— 
which helped to advance the gradual secularization of history. 
The unorthodox speculation remaining in the Méthode even after 
its emasculation by the censors permitted it to serve the cause of 
freethought and history®. 

His scheme of universal history was not limited to the temporal 
and spatial confines imposed by Bossuet and similar writers. 
His Méthode, and the lengthy, annotated Catalogue des historiens 
which accompanied it, contain a huge synthesis of historical and 
bibliographical information on antiquity and the middle ages, but 
they deal also with the countries of modern Europe, and even 
with the near and far East, Africa, and the Americas. If, there- 
fore, by the standards of the later eighteenth century, the Méthode 
was in some ways schematically outdated, Lenglet nevertheless 
proved himself to be ‘the master theoretician in the field of 
history for the Enlightenment’. He addressed himself to the 
problems of historical methodology and bibliography against 


59 enterprising readers, among them major importance of the non-European 


the marquis d’Argens (La philosophie 
du bons-sens [nouvelle ed. La Haye 
1746], i.49-54), eagerly sought out 
the many censored passages which 
were sold secretly for a considerable 
price; Michault, pp.77-78, was familiar 
with at least one such thick volume and 
learned also of the existence of Beyer, 
from Argens. 

60 while the text of the Méthode 
sometimes seems to suggest that the 


XCVIII/8 


lands was with regard to the progress 
of Christianity in them (e. g. M.ii.364*- 
365*, 373%), the vast and varied 
number of titles in his Catalogue 
makes it clear that Lenglet's interest 
in these parts of the world was not at all 
so parochial. 

9: Tra O. Wade, The Intellectual 
development of Voltaire (Princeton 


1969), p.461. 
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a wide background of peoples, periods, institutions, and types of 
evidence. In dealing with the modern European states Lenglet 
even called attention to natural and economic resources and 
commercial endeavours thus making clear his awareness of the 
importance of economic factors®. All this is lacking in Griffet's 
Traité which concerned itself almost entirely with the value of 
original documents for the political history of France of the past 
several centuries. 

In the late eighteenth century, after Griffet, one other French 
author, Mably, wrote a formal treatise on historical study. But 
Mably, a precursor of socialism, saw history as ‘a school of morals 
and politics’, and was ‘more concerned that the historian should 
proclaim the “Natural Law” than that he should ascertain 
historical fact’. To Mably, the idea of studying charters, royal 
letters, and the like, in order to ascertain factual information, 
meant being burdened with an enormous rubbish-heap of 
documents which would make even the most intrepid and 
obstinate savant recoil in terror (Brumfitt, pp.96, 136). 

Although other philosophes shared Mably’s aversion for erudi- 
tion and the pursuit of factual data, there were those who found 
merit in Lenglet Du Fresnoy’s work. Voltaire, for example, 
praised Lenglet’s historical talents. In 1743, during one of 
Lenglet’s periodic stays in the Bastille, Voltaire complained 
indignantly that it pained him to see the ‘poor Abbé Lenglet’, 
who had ‘provided us with a fine Méthode for the study of history 
and excellent chronological tables’, imprisoned at the age of 
seventy when instead he should have been rewarded for his 
achievements (Best.D2744, 2802). On another occasion, while 
Voltaire was.in Potsdam, he requested a friend to send him the 
two volumes of Lenglet’s Histoire chronologique for which he 


62 e. g. S.i.420-421, 448-449, 461- 
462, 473, Where Lenglet briefly dis- 
cusses aspects of the economic and 
commercial life of Venice, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden. There is 
also an interesting discussion of 
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pour étudier la géographie (Paris 1741- 
1742), ii.316-324. His treatment of 
the Dutch Netherlands is particularly 
instructive (S.i.364-365, 368-376). 
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had ‘a pressing need’ (Best.D 4826). Lenglet’s works were in fact 
one of several significant influences in Voltaire’s own historical 
thinking and writing. And at least one of Voltaire's own works, 
the Henriade, benefited from Lenglet's historical and editorial 
skills, since Lenglet collected and annotated the variant readings 
of this epic poem**. 

Although much in Lenglet's judicious treatment of rules 
of criticism, standards of historical objectivity, as well as his 
unorthodox speculations, appealed to Voltaire, he had serious 
reservations about certain of Lenglet's procedures. For example, 
Lenglet emphasized that historians should examine critically 
uncertain traditions and popular legends, because, by repeating 
dubious tales, they did history a disservice (S.i.26-27). Miraculous 
tales such as the one dealing with the sainte ampoule—the holy 
phial of oil supposedly brought by a pigeon into the church at 
Rheims for the baptism of Clovis—and a plethora of others, 
exasperated him (M.F.i.363-364). But, Voltaire complained, 
Lenglet ‘compiles these impertinences, and almanacs repeat them 
a hundred times'*. In the Tablettes chronologiques, which Voltaire 
nevertheless describes as ‘excellentes’, Lengle thad indeed recorded 
certain fantastic medieval legends, but it is inconceivable that he 
believed any of them. In fact, he labels many of them incredible, 
and on other occasions the way in which he reports them makes 
clear his own disbelief. Lenglet’s attitude appears to have been, 


63 ‘Indeed, of all the contemporary 
historians used by Voltaire, Lenglet 
and Espiard were certainly the two 
most influential, the former for estab- 
lishing the historical method and the 
latter for showing how essential it was 
to apply this method in the study of 
civilization’ (Wade, p.498). 

64 in one of his letters of 1753 Vol- 
taire denies he had himself assembled 
the Variantes, and attributes them to 
Lenglet. Besterman adds that ‘so far 
as I know the attribution of the variants 


to Lenglet Du Fresnoy is due solely 
to the present statement by Voltaire’ 
(note 13 on Best.Ds307). O. R. 
Taylor, editor of the recent critical 
edition of the Henriade (Voltaire 2), 
has also included the variants assem- 
bled by Lenglet as well as Lenglet’s 
historical notes. 

85 ‘Histoire’, Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique. There are also other references 
of this kind to Lenglet in Voltaire: e.g. 
in the Eclaircissements historiques and 
Le Pyrrhonisme de l’histoire. 
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like that of Bayle before him, that the historian must record the 
reports of miraculous events even if he does not subscribe to 
them, and then indicate his rejection of them®. 

Voltaire’s complaint is understandable. For Voltaire, after all, 
‘Incredulity . . . is the basis of all wisdom'*. He rejected authority 
and tradition so totally—including the authority of history itself 
—that it was inconceivable to him that one should even record 
such tales. Voltaire alone could attain sovereignty of historical 
judgment and complete freedom from convention, and construct 
the historical world according to an individual deliberate plan**. 

Nevertheless, the ‘Cartesian rules’ which Voltaire invoked in 
the pursuit of historical truth—avoiding precipitous judgments 
and bias, never substituting fancy for facts, laying aside all party 
spirit and political loyalty, discovering anachronisms, contradic- 
tions, and improbabilities—are precisely those enunciated by 
Lenglet. This no doubt explains his high regard for Lenglet’s 
historical labours and why he had recourse to Lenglet’s Méthode 
and other works. 

Lenglet’s methodological formulations were largely derived 
from erudite scholarship, to which he made his own contributions. 
His strength lay in his ability to combine his understanding of the 
techniques of the érudits as applied to archival and related 
materials, with a broad knowledge of history, a keen historical 
perspective, and an innate critical faculty. In a clear and consistent 
way (Wade, p.461) he was therefore able to make his readers 
aware of the importance of sound methodological procedures. 
His association with philosophes like Voltaire, his rather uncon- 
ventional religious posture, and his participation in some of the 
major intellectual efforts of the French Enlightenment, such as 


$6 e, g. Tablettes chronologiques (La version’ (italics mine). And see Brush, 


Haye 1745), ii.137: ‘This story has so 
much the appearance of fiction that 
one ought not to believe it’, and p.30: 
“The appearance of a cross in the skies 
is reported for this year; this it is said 
was the cause of Constantine’s con- 
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87 quoted by Theodore Besterman, 
Voltaire (1969), p.157. 

88 Friedrich Meinecke, Die Ent- 
stehung des Historismus (Munich 1946), 


p.85. 
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the Encyclopédie, placed him in a better position than the more 
closeted érudits to bridge the gap between them and ‘philosophic’ 
historians, notably Voltaire. 

The change from the historical outlook of the seventeenth 
century to that of the philosophes, from Bossuet’s Discours sur 
l’histoire universelle to Voltaire’s Essai sur les mœurs was not and 
could not have been abrupt, hindered as it was by social pressures 
and cultural lags. The process whereby Bossuet’s views were 
undermined was subtle, intricate, and at times even regressed. It 
required not only the decisive break with convention represented 
by Voltaire, but also the talent of Lenglet Du Fresnoy, who while 
he could not or would not divorce himself so completely from 
tradition, furthered the development of history because he 
possessed both the érudits’ scholarly talents and, unlike the 
érudits, a love of truth and a love of history which no longer 
‘merged insensibly into love of God’®. 


6 Peter Gay, The Enlightenment 
(New York 1966), i.360. 
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Virtue in Rousseau’s first discourse 


by James F. Hamilton 


A new approach is required in order to understand the concept 
of virtue in Rousseau’s Discours sur les sciences et les arts, because 
its central, socio-political meaning has been obscured through 
excessive reliance on conventional philosophic and literary 
categories. For example, Rousseau is accused of arguing in the 
Discours from three contradictory viewpoints—classical stoicism 
and epicureanism, traditional Christianity, and primitive in- 
nocence—and the supposed lack of logic is attributed to his 
‘romantic disposition". In the light of recent scholarship, such a 
sweeping dismissal of content through arbitrary labels can no 
longer be accepted as constituting a general truth?. 

Admittedly, different virtues in apparent opposition are set 
forth in the Discours. They compete for the reader’s approval and 
add dramatic interest through the anticipation of their outcome. 
From this perspective, my purpose is to explain Rousseau's use 
of the virtue concepts within the context of his argument. Con- 
sideration is given to rhetorical techniques, and emphasis is 
placed upon the Discours’s conclusion in order to re-examine the 
charge of Romantic irrationality. 

The analysis of Rousseau's concept of virtue requires its 
definition from the broadest possible meaning to the most 
important contextual ones. The most general use of virtue in the 
Discours, one which forms the framework of his reasoning, has 
been overlooked. It signifies, in the spirit of Montesquieu, the 


1 Albert Schinz, ‘La Notion de vertu 2 see Louis Millet, Za Pensée de 
dans le premier discours de J.-J. Rousseau (Corbeil 1966), p.11, and 
Rousseau’, Mercure de France (juin Wm. H. Blanchard, Rousseau and the 
1912), p.547. spirit of revolt (Ann Arbor 1967), p.257. 
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fundamental principle of perfection inherent in any quality, 
faculty, or institution. This broad understanding of virtue is 
joined by Rousseau to the theme of progress in order to answer 
the basic question implicit in his reasoning: ‘What do men have 
in common, and how do these attributes relate to success in 
society ?” 

Rousseau is primarily concerned in the Discours with the 
immediate political effects of inequality in society (whereas in his 
next work, the Discours sur l’origine de l’inégalité, the essential 
goodness of man is defended, and the validity of institutions 
founded upon injustice is placed in doubt). His implied question 
opposes the two orders of nature and society. The former 
represents what men have in common such as the human body. 
Its ‘virtue’ or inherent principle of perfection takes the form of 
physical strength. When utilized in the defence of country, it is 
transformed into the moral attribute of courage and is termed ‘la 
vertu militaire’ by Rousseau (Pléiade iii.23). Distinction on this 
level of life is open to all men regardless of social position. It 
consists in self-sacrifice for the general good. Rousseau’s in- 
sistence on ‘physical virtue’ is intended to counterbalance the 
excessive importance accorded to the mind by élite groups—the 
salon and the philosophes—as the exclusive means to authentic 
distinction. 

The body when viewed from the political perspective of 
collectivity takes the form of the state, the apparatus which 
organizes man’s formal relations. All belong to it through birth 
in contrast to its government, which is composed according to 
political convention and custom. Virtue in the state is attained 
through exemplary citizenship which includes the fulfilment 
of one’s civic duties, the economic contribution to the general 
welfare through sustained industry, and concern as to the well- 
being of one’s fellow citizens. The performance of such responsi- 
bilities represents, for Rousseau, the silent heroism of daily living 
and constitutes ‘civic virtue’. As in the case of ‘military virtue’, it 
provides all men with the possibility of distinction and dignity. 
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A society which judges men according to ‘civic virtue’ would 
approach the equality of a republic. 

The body’s counterpart is the mind which also possesses both 
individual and collective ‘virtues’. Its inherent quality, one shared 
by all men to a greater or lesser degree, proves to be ‘l’heureuse 
ignorance’ (p.15). The contextual meaning of this ‘virtue’ is 
explained by Rousseau in Observations (Réponse à Stanislas) 
(1751) as follows: ‘Il y a une autre sorte d'ignorance raisonnable, 
qui consiste à borner sa curiosité à l'étendué des facultés qu'on a 
recués’ (p.54). It contrasts violently with the traditional sense of 
ignorance which Rousseau opposes: 'Il y a une ignorance féroce 
et brutale, qui naît d'un mauvais coeur et d'un esprit faux; . . . qui 
dégrade la raison, avilit l’ame et rend les hommes ote. aux 
bétes' (p.54). 

Although Rousseau regards ‘l’ignorance raisonnable’ as being 
compatible with moral conduct and ‘civic virtue’, it does not 
preclude learning or even erudition provided that one retain 
his humanity and moral sensitivity. Essentially, ‘ignorance’ is 
a negative virtue. Unlike the potentially destructive presumption 
which Rousseau attributes to the false philosophes, it consists in 
accepting one's limitations by the deferment of judgment when 
adequate knowledge is unavailable and in declining to impose an 
opinion on others. The ‘virtue’ of ignorance is given philosophic 
depth by its spokesman in the Discours—Socrates: ‘Nous ne 
savons, ni les Sophistes, ni les Poétes, ni les Orateurs, ni les 
Artistes ni moi, ce que c'est que le vrai, le bon & le beau: Mais il 
y a entre nous cette différence, que, quoique ces gens ne sachent 
rien, tous croyent savoir quelque chose: Au lieu que moi, si je ne 
sais rien, au moins je n'en suis pas en doute. De sorte que toute 
cette supériorité de sagesse qui m'est accordée par l'Oracle, se 
reduit seulement à étre bien convaincu que j'ignore ce que je ne 
sais pas’ (p.13). Philosophically, Rousseau's concept of ‘ignor- 
ance’ as the intellectual virtue par excellence belongs to the 
French humanist tradition of Montaigne's Apologie de Raimond 
Sebond (Essais 1.463). Rhetorically, it serves to shock the devotees 
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of culture and the salon scholars out of their rococo value system 
which favours ‘de vains talens’, the social graces, over the sub- 
stantive merits of citizenship and industry in the judgment of a 
man’s worth (p.15). 

On a broader, political level of thought, Rousseau believes in 
the collective mind or spirit of a nation. It is portrayed as a 
variable collective conscience which decides the course of a 
nation in the long run. Although the national spirit is prone 
to wear out, two states are identified by Rousseau as avoiding 
the historical cycle of birth, flowering, and decadence—Sparta, 
in ancient times, and the Geneva idealized by Rousseau’s 
absence (p.11). 

The national spirit which most concerns Rousseau is that of the 
republic whose virtue is shown to depend on political sensibility: 
‘Le sage ne court point aprés la fortune; mais il n'est pas insensible 
à la gloire' (p.26). It is cultivated through respect and belief in 
one’s self and in the constitutional principles of the nation. Trust- 
ing in the republic's recognition of duties well performed, the 
citizen invests himself in the future of his country. He measures 
success by contribution rather than by accumulation. Hence, the 
republic's preservation relies on wise laws which reinforce the 
national spirit sustaining it through changing times and preserving 
it against the encroachment of foreign, antagonistic principles. 
This is the position developed in Rousseau’s Lettre à d’Alembert 
sur les spectacles (1758) which opposes the introduction of a 
monarchical, French theatre in the republic of Geneva. 

In contrast to the political sensibility of the republic, the 
absolute French monarchy is deemed by Rousseau to be incapable 
of fostering the sentiments of trust and sacrifice. Its spirit, one 
based upon aesthetic sensibility, values only such 'virtues' as 
délicatesse, galanterie, and bel esprit (p.21). Serious political 
discourse is rendered impossible by a false politesse and préciosité 
(p.21). The salon (‘une jeunesse frivole’) rather than wise legis- 
lators control the distribution of honours (p.21). Hence, strong, 
ambitious men are emasculated. In art, playwrights are forced to 
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sacrifice ‘de beautés males & fortes’, works of political import 
which illustrate sacrifice and duty, by dramatizing romantic 
love in order to achieve acceptance (p.21). 

Together with Rousseau’s political and social uses of virtue, 
its conventional meanings appear also in his argument—/a 
probité, la pudeur (p.10), l'innocence (p.11), l'obéissance (p.14), la 
fermeté dans lame (p.21), and la tempérance (p.24). So too, the 
traditional expressions of vice are set forth—/a débauche (p.10), 
les trahisons (p.10), la dissolution (p.15), and les égarements du 
coeur (p.25). However, these orthodox examples of virtue and 
vice neither represent what is new and revolutionary in Rousseau’s 
thought nor do they carry the weight of his message. His socio- 
political understanding of virtue and vice, the one of central 
importance in the Discours, would certainly not have been heard 
in a sermon from the pulpit of his century; for, it defies all 
authority—religious, governmental, social, and encyclopedic— 
by challenging the rationality of distinctions in society. 

The concept of vice is especially secularized in Rousseau’s 
reasoning. It is shown to result from the substitution of arbitrary, 
unrepresentative cultural principles for political, civil, and moral 
virtues. Courage and industry, ‘virtues’ based on man’s physical 
nature, are, for example, denied by the sa/on’s socio-aesthetic code 
of goût, politesse, and bienséance (p.8). Referred to in Emile as 
‘vertus sociales’, they are judged by Rousseau as being truths 
of a conventional, relative character which, based upon either 
intuition or mode rather than reason, bear no universal relation 
to mankind as alleged by Alembert in ‘Genève’ (iv.488). Because 
of their prejudicial confusion of aesthetics and ethics, Emile is 
shielded from the ‘social virtues’ until his reason has been formed 
so as to preserve sound judgment based upon the more objective, 
meaningful qualities of industry, citizenship, and character. 

Vice on the level of man’s intellect undergoes a similar revolu- 
tion in meaning. Its virtue, ‘philosophic ignorance’, is portrayed 
by Rousseau as having been discarded by the philosophes. 
Confident in their grasp of truth, they attack the popular beliefs 
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in patrie and religion, ones capable of uniting the people, and 
attempt to replace them with the cynical philosophy of an élite— 
‘un dangereux Pyrrhonisme’—prone to excess and insensibility 
(p.19, 9). Based on presumption and removed from humanity 
through its abstractions, the adherents to this doctrine scorn the 
people by ridiculing agriculture and the military life (p.14). 
Instead of judging the strength of a society by the moral principles 
of justice and equity, the philosophes rely on the economic 
standard of /uxe: ‘Je sai que notre Philosophie, toujours féconde 
en maximes singuliéres, prétend, contre l’expérience de tous les 
siécles, que le luxe fait la splendeur des Etats; . . . Les anciens 
Politiques parloient sans cesse de moeurs & de vertu; les nôtres 
ne parlent que de commerce & d’argent’ (p.19). Because of this 
mechanical and inhuman way of thinking, the importance of a 
man is measured in purely materialistic terms which exclude his 
total contributions to society: ‘Ils évaluent les hommes comme 
des troupeaux de bétail. Selon eux, un homme ne vaut à l’état 
que la consommation qu’il y fait’ (p.20). 

In short, Rousseau caricatures eighteenth-century France as a 
harem which emasculates the industrious and creative thinker 
and as a countinghouse where men are judged solely by their 
finances. Vice is presented not as a moral absolute but as the 
result of revisionism by self-interested, legislating élites—the 
salon and the philosophes—who, with the implicit approval of 
the king, reinforce the people’s sense of inferiority and thwart its 
means to dignity by imposing inapproachable socio-aesthetic and 
philosophic concepts of virtue on the popular, moral and civic 
value systems. The élites connive in the absolute control of the 
people—political, social, and moral—in order to freely compete 
among themselves for dominance. They play a game in which the 
people are pawns and inequality constitutes its condition and 
result: ‘D’où naissent tous ces abus, si ce n'est de l'inégalité 

* see Rousseau’s Lettre à d’Alembert ‘et chaque femme de Paris rassemble 
in Du Contrat social (Paris 1962), p.20, dans son appartement un sérail d’hom- 


where in attacking the salon, he writes: mes plus femmes qu’elle’. 
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funeste introduite entre les hommes par la distinction des talens 
& par l'avilissement des vertus?” (p.25). Inequality is assured by 
an education based upon a foreign, classical culture which gives 
precedence to the dead languages over French; ignores the 
national beliefs in fatherland and religion; teaches aesthetics 
rather than the ethics of good citizenship (p.24). 

In his opposition to the supposed conspiracy against humanity, 
Rousseau utilizes rhetorical techniques in order to divide his 
adversaries, to undermine their public images through ridicule, and 
to moderate their political positions either by radical demands 
or by flattery. For instance, as an alternative to the salon’s ideal 
of man, ‘’honnéte homme’, which is out of the people's reach, 
Rousseau offers his own definition: ‘L’>homme de bien est un 
Athléte qui se plait à combattre nud' (p.8). Even though some 
critics would be prone to regard this image as a Romantic 
extravagance motivated by Rousseau’s maladjustment to the 
superior Parisian culture and others would interpret it as evidence 
of Rousseau's latent homosexuality, the metaphor functions as a 
rational rhetorical device. It dramatizes and renders concrete his 
rejection of the salon’s socio-aesthetic code—politesse, goût, 
bienséance, and préciosité (all qualities which Rousseau regards as 
effeminate and emasculating)—by the virile, shocking portrayal 
of nudity and brutal male violence. Justified by the argument’s 
opposition between Sparta and Athens, the definition is designed 
to moderate overemphasis on the intellect. In exaggerating 
‘physical virtue’, Rousseau attempts to check the encroachment 
of salon principles into the domains of civic and moral conduct. 

A more traditional rhetorical device is utilized by Rousseau in 
‘la prosopée de Fabricius’ which eulogizes the Roman Republic’s 
‘military virtue’. It has been widely misinterpreted both as an 
example of Rousseau’s unbridled enthusiasm and as the centre of 


4see Albert Schinz, La Pensée de function in the Discours’s argument. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Northampton, See Robert J. Ellrich, Rousseau and his 
Mass. 1929), p.151. Recent scholarship reader (Chapel Hill 1969), p.29. 
does not explain the apostrophe's 
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his Discours*. Such a contention, which considers the apostrophe’s 
tone apart from its argumentative context, stereotypes the whole 
work as a piece of Romantic emotionalism. From the rhetorical 
viewpoint, the apostrophe appeals to the heroic imagination of 
the reader; serves to confound his last resistance to the Discours’s 
thesis; performs the final step of humbling the reader’s intellectual 
pride in order to prepare him for the author’s proposals in the 
seconde partie. Therefore, despite its emotionalism, the apostrophe 
performs a rational function in the argument’s development. One 
may consider it either as the original source of Rousseau’s 
inspiration or as a rhetorical transition between the Discours’s 
two parts but not as the functional, argumentative core of his 
final composition. The distinction is prerequisite to determining 
the essential character of the Discours and an accurate descrip- 
tion of it. 

Regardless of one’s persuasion as to the rationality of these 
rhetorical techniques, the final test of Rousseau’s reasoning takes 
place in the Discours’s conclusion. Through a series of discursive 
manœuvres, he first deprives the salon of its power to dispense 
recognition by limiting creativity to the naturally fit genius or 
Précepteur. He is described by Rousseau as being independent of 
the mediocre salon code, free from the prejudices of a traditional 
education, and barred from royal patronage: ‘C’est a ce petit 
nombre qu’il appartient d’élever des monuments a la gloire de 
l'esprit humain. Mais si l’on veut que rien ne soit au-dessus de 
leur génie, il faut que rien ne soit au-dessus de leurs esperances. 
Voilà l'unique encouragement dont ils ont besoin’ (p.29). Under 
the authority of natural law, Rousseau then limits the absolute 
government. by raising the true philosophes (such as Bacon, 
Descartes, and Newton) on a par with the Sovereign so that ‘la 
vertu, la science, & l’autorité’ may be joined in a united effort to 
achieve ‘la félicité du Genre-humain’s. 


5p.30; for a detailed analysis of ^ Rousseau's rhetorical techniques, see 
the Précepteur concept and other of my article in this Journal, xciv. 
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In view of Rousseau’s précepteur proposal, one might be moved 
to agree with the charge that Rousseau, distrusting the common 
people, institutes a new élite in a totalitarian framework*. How- 
ever, I maintain that the structure of Rousseau’s argument is 
determined by his suspicions of those in power, the élite groups, 
who collaborate supposedly in order to preserve their standing 
in a society founded upon inequality. This interpretation is borne 
out by the Discours’s conclusion which restricts political and 
philosophic authority on behalf of the individual’s inalienable 
right to follow his conscience: “O vertu! Science sublime des 
ames simples, faut-il donc tant de peines & d’appareil pour te 
connaitre? Tes principes ne sont-ils pas gravés dans les coeurs, 
& ne suffit-il pas pour apprendre tes Lois de rentrer en soi- 
méme & d’écouter la voix de sa conscience dans le silence des 
passions ?” (p.30). 

By insisting on the preéminence of the individual conscience, 
Rousseau safeguards the dignity of man. In fact, his conclusion 
raises ‘la science de vertu’ to a par with ‘la science de conduire et 
instruire les peuples’. In this way, his argument reconciles the 
intrinsic worth of the individual, despite his lack of learning or 
talent, with the Enlightenment’s condemnation of ignorance. The 
Discours’s conclusion exhorts the people to ‘cultivate their 
gardens’ and to take pride in their economic and civic contribu- 
tions to society: ‘Voila la véritable Philosophie, sachons nous en 
contenter; & sans envier la gloire de ces hommes célèbres qui 
s'immortalisent dans la République des Lettres, tachons de 
mettre entre eux & nous cette distinction glorieuse qu'on re- 
marquoit jadis entre deux grands Peuples; que l'un savait bien 
dire, & l'autre bien faire’ (p.30). 

Thus, Rousseau synthesizes the oppositions upon which the 
Discours is based: erudition—ignorance, material progress— 
citizenship, and emasculation—militancy. Instead of three con- 
tradictory concepts of virtue in the Discours, I maintain that if 


ê see Lester Crocker, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (New York 1968), i.210. 
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Rousseau's concepts of virtue are understood within the move- 
ment of his argument (rather than as static entities for ever 
anchored to traditional branches of philosophy), it becomes 
manifest that the Discours concludes with two complementary 
orders of virtue. 

Rousseau establishes ‘la science de conduire les Peuples' and 
‘la science de la vertu’ as two ladders to excellence and service. 
The first is practised by the king and the authentic philosophes 
who contribute to a better society through leadership (probably 
by means of persuasion and legislation or words written and 
spoken). The second way to achievement is that of ‘civic virtue’ 
which, based upon distinguished conduct, grants recognition to 
the people. Their civic accomplishments and honours elevate 
them to the same level of perfection as the king and the précepteur 
but in a different order. Hence, word and deed or bien dire and 
bien faire comprise two complementary means of elevation each 
of which possesses its own criteria of success. In a larger sense, 
the Discours’s conclusion integrates the nature—society opposi- 
tion upon which Rousseau builds his argument. 

To summarize, Rousseau joins reason and humanitarian 
sensibility in an argument designed to regenerate the common 
people’s self-concept and to humanize the social attitudes of the 
salon, the encyclopedists, and the throne. The élite groups are 
accused of connivance in the introduction and preservation of 
socio-aesthetic ‘virtues’ as the official basis of distinction in a 
monarchy. Rousseau exposes the prejudicial character of French 
society’s value system and expands the traditional, moral concept 
of virtue to include the enlightened principles of utility and 
equity. His contextual uses of virtue to mean ‘military courage’, 
‘reasonable ignorance’, and ‘citizenship’ defend the spirit of man 
by asserting the right to self-respect and dignity for all those who 
persevere in their duty. Thus, the Discours’s main intention is 
that of establishing a rational, as well as a moral, foundation for 
tolerance. 

My conclusion as to the democratic character of virtue in the 
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Discours agrees with H. Gaston Halls findings on virtue in Za 
Nouvelle Héloïse: ‘It follows that there are two paths to virtue in 
La Nouvelle Héloïse and that where there is a will neither is 
indispensable. In this Rousseau is concerned to make virtue 
accessible". Because our studies reach essentially the same 
judgment, new light is shed on the central problems of Rousseau 
scholarship—the apparent contradictoriness of his thought and 
its supposed pre-totalitarian or pre-Romantic orientation. The 
consistency of Rousseau’s use of virtue as a democratic counter- 
weight to the prejudicial socio-aesthetic principles—politesse, 
gout, and bienséance—from his first major work, the highly 
rhetorical Discours (1750) to, at least, his most celebrated novel 
(1761) verifies his identity both as a rational philosophe and as 
a defender of freedom. 


7*The Concept of virtue in Za 


Nouvelle Héloïse, Yale French studies 
(fall-winter 1961-1962), p.32. 
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Some thoughts on Diderot and Sophie 
Volland 


by Kathleen Murphy Lambert 


The relationship between Diderot and Sophie Volland seems to 
have been a remarkable one from almost any point of view. Their 
correspondence reveals an enduring mutual affection conceived 
at a time when Sophie, a spinster, was already forty, and Diderot, 
himself, forty-three, and it continued for almost thirty years 
until they both died in 1784. This stability is amazing in a thinker 
whose primary credo is that nothing is ever the same from one 
moment to the next. 

Sophie seems to have been a most unusual woman according 
to Diderot’s own testimony. He emphasizes more than once the 
almost masculine quality of her mind and comportment: ‘Notre 
baron [Holbach] fut d'une folie sans égal. . . . Imaginez un 
satyre gai, piquant, indécent, et nerveux, au milieu d'un groupe 
de figures chastes, molles, et délicates . . . il n'aurait ni embarrassé 
ni offensé ma Sophie, parce que ma Sophie est homme et femme 
quand il lui plait’ (Roth iv. 87-88). In another letter he asks her 
opinion on a certain affair, adding: 'Ceci est vrai gibier de 
femme. Mais vous n'étes guére femme’. 

Furthermore, she was apparently a non-conformist in many 
ways. In a period dominated by the rococo, she was ‘baroque’. 
In a century characterized by coquetry and the ‘masque’, Diderot 
frequently emphasizes the candour of his friend which sometimes 
startles polite society: ‘Il est vrai que vous êtes un peu baroque; 
mais . . . jaime mieux votre surface anguleuse et raboteuse que le 
poli maussade et commun de tous ces gens du monde. Au milieu 
de leur bourdonnement sourd et monotone, si vous jetez un mot 
dissonant, il frappe et on le remarque” (iii.265). 
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What is perhaps the most complex and intriguing aspect of 
their relationship, however, is Diderot’s outright sexual attraction 
to Sophie’s two sisters, particularly madame Le Gendre. This is 
an area which astonishingly has elicited little surprise from most 
critics and biographers, in spite of the fact that certain passages 
pertaining thereto in the correspondence would certainly have a 
shock effect on almost any female reader. Even in the first few 
years of his relations with Sophie, when he considers madame Le 
Gendre an adversary who opposes his liaison with her sister, he 
sees her in sexual terms and is jealous of her physical closeness to 
Sophie. He closes his letter dated 3 August 1759 with this strange 
thought: ‘Adieu, mon amie; j’approche mes lèvres des vôtres; je 
les baise, dussai-je y trouver la trace des baisers de votre soeur; 
mais non, il n’y a rien. Les siens sont si légers, si superficiels’ 
(ii.196). The following year he writes: ‘Je vois par la lettre en 
grimoire, que madame Le Gendre est ou sera incessamment avec 
vous. Je suis devenu si ombrageux, si injuste, si jaloux; . . . et 
puis cette manière voluptueuse et tendre dont elle se penche 
quelquefois sur vous; et puis ces doigts singulièrement pressés 
entre les vôtres! Adieu. Je suis fou’ (iii.75). 

Even following his ‘rapprochement’ with madame Le Gendre 
around 1762, subtle vestiges of this jealousy remain: ‘Vous l’avez 
donc embrassée cette chére soeur! Combien vous avez eu de 
plaisir! Comme le coeur vous a palpité à toutes deux! Comme 
Morphyse vous examinoit! Comme elle en étoit jalouse! Comme 
elle en aura redoublé de froid pour lune et d’humeur pour 
l'autre!" (iv.ror). 

Obliged to conceal his hostility, he projects his own feelings of 
jealousy and his own voyeuristic tendencies on to ‘Morphyse’, 
madame Volland. She is represented as the viewer of the scene, 
while in actuality it is Diderot who is visualizing it in his imagina- 
tion. This passage is striking, not only for the voluptuousness of 
the content, but also of the style. Diderot evokes the pounding of 
the heart that accompanies sexual love, and this rhythmic pound- 
ing is marked by the repetition of the ‘comme’ at the beginning 
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of each terse sentence. The rhythm of the prose, broken by an 
exclamation point at the end of each sentence, is that of physical 
love, which is astounding, considering that the subject is presum- 
ably sisterly affection. Truly, Diderot’s sexual psyche is not as 
uncomplicated as the simplicity of the sexual attitudes suggested 
in the Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville might lead us to 
believe. 

Diderot continues to see madame Le Gendre in sexual terms, 
but eventually, instead of conceiving himself outside the physical 
pleasure of the two sisters, he enters into it through his imagina- 
tion: ‘Je vous félicite toutes les deux, chères soeurs, de vous 
posséder. Je serai souvent en esprit entre l’une et l’autre, mêlant 
vos mains entre les miennes, ne sachant laquelle des deux j'aime 
le plus’ (iv.109). 

In a letter dated 24 October 1762, he seems to visualize almost 
a heterosexual utopia with the two sisters: “Vous ravir à l'univers, 
vous transporter dans quelque recoin du monde où je puisse vous 
voir, vous entendre, vous aimer, vous adorer, vous avoir tout 
entiéres, étre tout entier à vous, voilà la vision qui ne me quitte 
point. ... Je m'interroge dans ce moment et je sens qu'entre vous 
deux l'oubli du reste des hommes ne me seroit rien! Si j'étois à 
cóté d'Uranie [madame Le Gendre] comme je la remercierois de 
son bouquet; comme je l'embrasserois; comme elle m'abandon- 
neroit sa main; comme elle me tendroit sa joue ou son front! 
Faites et recevez ces caresses pour moi' (iv.206). Repetitions 
again dominate in this passage, punctuating the short phrases so 
as to create a driving physical rhythm. The first part is marked 
by the recurrence of the ‘vous’ plus infinitive and the last part 
again by the ‘comme’ at the beginning of each phrase. As is often 
true in Diderot, it is the verb which dominates the passage and 
gives it an overwhelming vigour. The poetic ‘bouquet’ does not 
diminish the more earthy import of the ‘main’, ‘joue’, and ‘front’. 
What is extraordinary in this passage is that in the final analysis, 
it centres upon Uranie and not Sophie. One can not help but 
speculate as to the latter’s reaction in reading these lines. With 
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her masculine mind she was surely far too intelligent and shrewd 
to have misunderstood the sensual import of Diderot’s words. 
And he certainly respected her mind too much to have thought 
that such blatantly sexual fantasizing about her sister would go 
unperceived. The explanation for such passages thus is difficult to 
find. It is possible that Diderot was merely irrepressibly honest 
and incapable of concealing feelings that were so obsessively a 
part of him?. 

A second possibility is that the three sisters represent for 
Diderot a sort of miniature Tahiti, a kind of dream world in 
which all women are available and physically accessible. And in 
fact, the different characters of the three women seem to represent 
the entire spectrum of womankind, which he desires to possess. 
Thus he writes to Sophie on 19 August 1762: “Mais s’il avoit fallu 
trouver aux filles de Morphyse des époux dignes d’elles, elles 
seroient encore à marier toutes trois. Il falloit un sylphe a Uranie; 
et un grand ange, un ange d'annonciation à l'ainée [madame de 
Blacy]; pour vous, l'ami Diogéne, mais avec un petit bout de 
draperie bien ou mal attaché, et vous avez en moi tous les trois 
selon les instants. Mais le Diogéne s'en va tous les jours. Dans 
huit ou dix ans d'ici, il n'en restera pas le moindre vestige. . . . 
Quand le Diogéne sera parti, vous me céderez à Uranie, auprés 
de laquelle je serai sylphe pendant cinq ou six ans; au bout 
desquels, la téte s'affoiblissant, les préjugés renaissant sur les 
ruines du sens commun et de la raison, les cheveux blanchissant, 
le dos se courbant, je donnerai le bras à l'ainée pour aller pleurer 
à l'église toutes les douces folies que j'aurai dites à la cadette, et 
toutes celles que j'aurois voulu faire avec leur soeur’ (iv.112). 
Some of the allusions in this extremely interesting passage are not 
clear, and critics frequently cite it but they make little effort to 
analyse it. What are the ‘préjugés’ about which he talks? Is he 


! for a discussion of possible motives Sophie Volland, échos personnels, 
for certain passages in the Correspon- politiques, et littéraires’, Archives des 
dance, see Martine Darmon Meyer, lettres modernes (1967), pp.3-45. 
‘Lettres et réponses de Diderot à 
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referring to Christian, sexual morality which affronts his dream 
world and which he will ignore until old age, traditionally the 
hour of repentance before death? The fact that ‘Diogéne s’en va 
tous les jours’ seems very likely a reference to his diminishing 
virility. 

What appears very clear from the passage is that each of the 
three women represents a different aspect of womanhood to 
Diderot. Sophie is associated with the philosopher, and exempli- 
fies the intelligent, strong woman. Significantly, she also seems 
to be the most sexual of the three sisters, since the days of virility 
are consecrated to her. This fact seems to be more than just a 
lover’s courtesy on Diderot’s part, since the detail of the ‘draperie 
bien ou mal attaché’ is an indication that his friend would have 
required a strongly virile husband. The ‘sylphe’ that is given to 
Uranie (who then becomes a ‘sylphide’ by association) evokes a 
much different picture. The power of Diogenes has been replaced 
by a more feminine, graceful image. One leaves the vigour of 
philosophical, ancient Greece for the eighteenth-century atmo- 
sphere of the ‘fête galante’, and the loss of virility is implied by 
the change in images, even without the direct allusion to it by 
Diderot. Uranie thus represents the frivolous, light, graceful and 
coquettish side of woman. Finally, woman as saviour and saint 
is personified by madame de Blacy, who accompanies him to 
church and consoles him in his old age. Nevertheless, the passage 
ends on a sexual note, since he is perhaps regretting more the loss 
of his capacity to sin than the sins themselves (‘que j’aurois voulu 
faire avec leur soeur). 

If one accepts this interpretation, these surprising passages 
reflecting his intense attraction to Sophie's two sisters become 
more than merely an expression of specific, physical desire for 
two women. They represent Diderot's desire to possess all facets 
of woman, to live in a world where woman in her totality is 
accessible to him. Equally significant is Diderot's own role in 
this world. He is able to be all things to all women. And it is 
significant that this fulfilment is social (sylphe), intellectual 
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(Diogéne), and spiritual (‘ange d’annonciation’), as well as 
physical. 

This last subject also introduces another question that has long 
been debated by Diderot biographers. Did Sophie accord 
Diderot ‘les dernières faveurs’ ? Most biographers have concluded 
that they were lovers in the complete sense of the word and have 
quoted passages from Diderot’s letters to support their point of 
view. The following is a well-known passage from a letter 
written to Grimm dated 1 May 1759, and describes a moment 
when the two friends had not been alone together for some time: 
‘Nous étions bien pressés de nous retrouver. J’y allai un jour, et 
par le petit escalier. Il y avoit environ une heure que nous étions 
ensemble, lorsque nous entendons frapper. Eh bien, mon ami, 
celle qui frappoit, c'étoit elle: oui, elle, sa mère. Je ne vous dirai 
rien du reste. Je ne sçais ce que nous devinmes tous les trois. . . . 
Depuis, elle parle d'aller à sa terre, et pour cette fois l'enfant est 
du voyage’ (i125). Then a month later, he again writes to 
Grimm: ‘Le petit escalier est tombé? Non, mon ami, il ne l'est 
pas. On y passe encore quelquefois. Pourvu que les circonstances 
ne nous trahissent plus!’ (ii.150). 

On 28 October 1760 he writes to Sophie during a storm at 
Grandval: ‘Combien de fois un ciel qui fondoit en eau ne m'a-t-il 
pas été favorable? Le bruit d'un lit que le plaisir fait craquer se 
perd, se dérobe, ou est mis par une mére qui se réveille sur le 
compte du vent. C'est alors qu'on peut sortir de sa chambre sur 
la pointe du pied; qu'une porte peut crier en ouvrant; se fermer 
durement; qu'on peut faire un faux pas en s'en retournant, et 
cela sans conséquence. Ah! si j'étois à Isle, et que vous voulussiez! 
Ils diroient tous le lendemain: “La nuit affreuse qu'il a fait.” Et 
nous nous tairions, nous, et nous nous regarderions en souriant’ 
(iii.201). 

Ledieu also quotes from a letter written to Sophie, seemingly in 
a moment of despair: ‘C’est [la peine] qui se présente sans cesse 
à nous sous le vétement du plaisir. Nous courons tous l'embrasser, 
mais nous n'embrassons que la peine. La peine sous le vétement 
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du plaisir, c’est moi pour vous, c’est vous pour moi’. He also 
quotes from another letter that suggests the physical union of the 
lovers: ‘Quand est-ce donc que je me porterais bien et que je 
n’aurai rien a faire que de vous aimer et que de vous en donner 
de vieilles preuves que vous trouvez toujours nouvelles”. 

There are also numerous other instances in the correspondence 
that tend to support the point of view of these biographers. But, 
on the other hand, Michel Corday quotes several passages which 
indicate that, appearances to the contrary, the liaison was in 
reality platonic. For example, in a letter to Sophie written in 1759, 
Diderot describes the village of Vignory: ‘Non, pour l’honneur 
des garcons de ce village, je ne veux pas me persuader qu’il y ait 
la une fille pucelle passé quatorze ans; une fille ne peut pas mettre 
le pied hors de sa maison sans étre détournée; et puis le frais, le 
secret, la solitude, le silence, le coeur qui parle, les sens qui 
sollicitent. . . . Ma Sophie, ne verrez-vous jamais Vignory?” 
Corday interprets the question at the end as an indication that the 
land of physical pleasure was still unknown to Sophie. 

He quotes another letter dated 1765 in which Diderot describes 
the meeting of eyes, lips, hands, and souls: “Tout vous annonce 
un bonheur infiniment plus grand. Tout vous y convie: et vous 
ne voulez pas mourir et faire mourir de plaisir. . . . Si vous sortez 
de ce monde sans avoir connu ce bonheur, pouvez-vous vous 
flatter d'avoir été heureuse et d’avoir vu et fait un heureux? 
(Corday, p.139). Two years later after boasting of his own 
fidelity, he adds: ‘Je serai placé tout au moins au deuxième ciel 
du paradis des amants, parmi les vierges où j'espére vous trouver 
et cela pour cause que vous savez” (p.139). 

Finally, Corday cites several allusions that Diderot makes in 
letters both to Grimm and to Sophie concerning his own loss of 
virility. In one of them he asks Sophie not to betray his secret to 
madame de Blacy: ‘Je suis vieux, mais il est sûr qu’il n’y paraît 
pas. On ne croirait jamais à moins que je ne révèle mon secret, ce 


? Paul Ledieu, Diderot et Sophie 3 Michel Corday, La Vie amoureuse 
Volland (Paris 1925), pp.86-87, 98. de Diderot (Paris 1928), pp.137-138. 
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que je ne fais pas volontiers avec les femmes que j’aime et dont je 
veux étre aimé aussi longtemps que je pourrai leur en imposer. 
Mademoiselle, n’allez pas commettre cette indiscrétion-la avec 
mon amoureuse; elle a, je crois, la meilleure opinion de moi; 
je ne veux pas la perdre; laissez-lui tout le mérite qu’elle peut 
avoir à me résister. Vous voyez bien qu’il n’est bon ni pour elle ni 
pour moi de savoir qu’en renongant a moi, elle ne renonce a 
rien’ (p.141). 

These passages do cast doubt on the question of the true nature 
of their relationship, but rebuttals can be found for most of 
Corday’s arguments. The dream of seeing Sophie in Vignory 
may be nothing more than the natural desire of a lover to be 
alone with his mistress in a new and sensual atmosphere. 

As for his finding Sophie in the heaven of virgins after death, 
he places himself there also, and he was clearly no stranger to 
sensuality. He equates virginity perhaps with fidelity or innocence 
rather than celibacy. In any case, one must always interpret with 
care Diderot’s allusions to orthodox religion. Furthermore, as 
has also been pointed out, this statement should very possibly be 
interpreted as an instance of Diderot’s excellent sense of humour. 

Then too, the passage that Corday quotes with reference to 
Diderot’s desire to hide certain facts from madame de Blacy, 
though significant, could conceivably support exactly the oppo- 
site point of view. Our philosophe says that he wishes to conceal 
his secret from ‘les femmes que j’aime et dont je veux être aimé’. 
Certainly Sophie falls into this category. Therefore, why does 
he not hide his loss from her? The answer seems obvious; she 
was already intimately acquainted with Diderot’s secret from 
personal experience. The first one to know in such a situation 
would surely be the mistress, herself. 

However, even if one disregards completely all the preceding 
passages cited by biographers with both points of view, one 
is obliged to conclude that it is extremely unlikely that their 
relationship was platonic. One must take into account Diderot’s 
highly sexual nature which is reflected in everything he wrote. 
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Leo Spitzer in Linguistics and literary history has done an ex- 
tremely interesting study on the sexual rhythm of Diderot’s 
style, and his rendering of thought as a physical, nervous 
experience. 

Secondly, one must consider his moral attitudes. In speaking 
of a woman, who has a chance to ensure her family’s security by 
spending the night with an influential person, he writes: ‘Cepen- 
dant quel rapport entre une action juste ou généreuse, et la perte 
voluptueuse de quelques gouttes d’un fluide? En vérité je crois 
que nature ne se soucie ni du bien ni du mal. Elle est toute à deux 
fins: la conservation de l'individu et la propagation de l'espéce' 
(iv.85). The physical act is nothing more than the 'frottement 
passager de deux intestins’ (iv.120). In speaking of a woman 
who wishes to have a child without marrying, he says: 'Ce soit 
une cause d'opprobre, parce qu'on ne s'assujettit pas à quelques 
formalités de convention qui ne signifient rien, et qui varient d'un 
peuple à un autre' (iv.122). Far from being opposed, 'vertu' and 
‘volupté’ go hand in hand. In a letter quoted by Ledieu (p.38), 
Diderot writes to Sophie: ‘Conduisez-moi au temple de l'honneur 
par le chemin du plaisir, et je crois que j’arriverai’. In fact he sees 
his entire nature as being founded on the urge for physical 
procreation: ‘Le bel homme est celui que la nature a formé pour 
remplir le plus aisément qu'il est possible les deux grandes 
fonctions: la conservation de l'individu . . . et la propagation de 
l'espéce' (iv.129). 

Thus Diderot had both a sensual nature and the conviction 
that physical activity was necessary and beneficial. The only thing 
that is then in question is his ability to win Sophie physically. 
Here again, there is abundant proof that he did. His knowledge of 
women, as conveyed by his letters, is extraordinary. His capacity 
for light-hearted gossip must have endeared him to all his 
feminine acquaintances. His letters reveal him as an expert in the 
timely insertion of slightly titillating details, which undoubtedly 
delighted the three Volland sisters. His tenderness and sincere 
concern for Sophie and for her entire family must have certainly 
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won her devotion. Furthermore, in an arresting letter dated 
20 September 1765 (v.122-125), he describes to Sophie a con- 
versation he had with her sister, madame Le Gendre, in which he 
explains to the latter the dangers of allowing a woman to limit 
a physical relationship. He concludes that a woman ultimately 
resents a lover who allows her to decline indefinitely, often with- 
out realizing, herself, the cause of her resentment. Surely a man 
who held such a view and who possessed the intelligence, charm, 
and capacity for affection that Diderot did, would have made 
great efforts to reduce his friend’s resistance. 

And if we examine what we know about Sophie’s character, 
we must conclude that he would probably have ultimately 
succeeded. She was certainly not a prude, as is indicated by the 
detail of the ‘bout de draperie bien ou mal attaché’. Furthermore, 
he associates her with Diogenes, a philosopher, who is reputed 
for his scorn for social conventions and his rebellious mind. She 
apparently had a keen interest in the ‘sujets scabreux’ frequently 
introduced by Diderot, and often asked for more details. Further- 
more, she finds m. de La Villemenu’s refusal to have relations with 
his wife ‘un procédé . . . inhumain’ (viii.203). Certainly Sophie 
was a generous, loving and somewhat unconventional soul, who 
would also have found a continued refusal of her friend ‘in- 
humain’. 

Finally, for further evidence on the subject, I think one could 
turn to Diderot’s fictional women. Considering that much of his 
work is previewed in his correspondence with Sophie, is it not 
logical to deduce that she may have had an affective influence on 
his work ? His women characters reflect some of her qualities, one 
would suppose. And in fact, his fictional women have their own 
sorts of rigidity (such as in the case of madame de La Pommeraye), 
but none are fanatical prudes. In the case of madame d’Aisnon and 
her daughter, rigid virtue is only a façade which hides their past 
and traps the marquis into an unsuitable marriage. Even the 
‘religieuse’ is basically a very sensual girl, and Suzanne Simonin’s 
naiveté is only a pretext for Diderot, permitting him to write in 
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sensual scenes without obliging her to share in the moral 
responsibility for what transpires. 

What is of particular significance, though, is that there is a 
most important but often disregarded discussion of platonic love 
in Diderot’s work. It occurs in the penultimate chapter of the 
Bijoux indiscrets. Here, the bewitchingly handsome protagonist, 
who has been deprived of his virility, can have it restored to him 
only if some member of the ‘beau sexe’ is capable of loving him 
on platonic grounds alone. Needless to say, in the early Diderot’s 
philosophy, no normal woman is capable of so doing. Nor is 
there any convincing evidence to show that in the years to follow 
Diderot was to depart from such a point of view. On the contrary, 
pages written late in life such as those depicting the sexual utopia 
in the Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville strongly suggest that 
in such matters as natural love between the sexes, he remained 
consistent to the end. 

But to return to the great love of his life, one concludes that 
this relationship, which endured so long, was whole and fulfilling 
for both Diderot and Sophie. They were almost certainly lovers, 
at least in the first several years, but even more importantly, they 
were friends as well. The ‘règne fictif de la femme’, which Jean 
Starobinski* discusses as characterizing the essentially mysogynic 
eighteenth-century, was a ‘règne véritable’ in Diderot’s case, as 
Sophie was unquestionably the woman of his heart for almost 
thirty years. The ‘serment’ of undying love, which at this time 
was most often a facade hiding the fact that ‘plaisir d’amour ne 
dure qu’un instant’ (p.55), was in his case justified by their mutual 
devotion until separated by death. Truly their relationship was a 
unique one in the eighteenth century, and perhaps in the history 
of letters. 


4 L’ Invention de la liberté (Genève 
1964), p-55- 
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par Emile Lizé 


Plus d’un millier de romans épistolaires sans compter les traduc- 
tions, ont selon François Jost', vu le jour entre 1740 et 1820. Si la 
fortune de la nouvelle formule littéraire fut indéniable, elle ne 
saurait cependant tromper. Que reste-t-il en effet de cette abon- 
dante floraison trois cents ans plus tard? La récolte, avouons-le, 
est bien piètre: ‘une vingtaine de chefs-d'ceuvre, une cinquantaine 
de livres qui restent classiques, quelque trois cents ouvrages 
intéressant l’histoire littéraire . . . et le reste est littérature’. 

On le voit aisément: la recette n'a point suffi à assurer l'immor- 
talité de la foule des médiocres ‘cuisiniers’ de la littérature. 
Pourtant, on ne saurait partiellement expliquer la vogue du genre 
épistolaire dans la seconde partie du xvin? siècle, sans tenir 
compte des données inhérentes aux problémes du roman de 
l'époque. 

Une vue d'ensemble d'un inventaire tant soit peu exhaustif 
nous permet de constater que presque toute la production roma- 
nesque du temps pourrait s'inscrire sous l'une des deux formes 
suivantes: l'autobiographie fictive ou ‘Ich-roman’* — Gil Blas, 
Le Paysan parvenu — dont l'engouement se poursuit jusqu'aux 
environs de 1750; et le roman par lettres — La Nouvelle Héloïse, 
Les Liaisons dangereuses — qui eut son heure de gloire vers la fin 
du siécle. 


1 évolution d'un genre: le roman 
épistolaire dans les lettres occidentales' 
Essais de littérature comparée (Fribourg 
&c. 1967), ii.95. 

? l'expression que nous empruntons 
à F. Jost, pp.10o-1or, n.2, semble fort 


juste: ‘Dans un Ich-roman, non seule- 
ment le moi raconte l'histoire mais ce 
moi est aussi le héros. Le Ich est sujet 
et objet, ce que l'expression allemande 
rend exactement’. 
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Pourquoi ces deux formes auraient-elles fleuri à cette période 
particulière? Une des réponses semble logiquement découler de 
l'évolution des théories des romanciers du xvir siècle. Avant 
1670, les romanciers, jaloux de l'honneur et du prestige des 
historiens’, avaient pour but premier de présenter une narration 
d'événements ‘historiques’ ot seuls des personnages épiques 
avaient droit de cité. Les dernières décennies du xvirr? siècle vont 
donner un sérieux coup de barre aux théories romanesques. En 
1669, les Lettres portugaises seront le départ de deux formes 
littéraires dont le contenu est situé dans un passé récent et traite 
de personnes privées: les mémoires et le roman par lettres. 

De ces deux formes de récit, la première peut sembler la plus 
naturelle. C'est sans doute la raison pour laquelle elle eut surtout 
les faveurs de la première moitié du xvin? siècle. Son rôle, 
cependant, est loin d'étre négligeable car il semble possible 
d'affirmer que P ‘Ich-roman’ popularisa la narration à la première 
personne et ouvrit la voie toute large au roman par lettres, forme 
littéraire plus artificielle. 

L'absence presque totale de réflexions* sur la technique du 
roman épistolaire au siécle-méme oü la plume des Montesquieu, 
Richardson, madame Riccoboni, Rousseau, Crébillon fils, Restif 
de la Bretonne, Diderot, Laclos allait lui apporter ses fleurons les 
plus prestigieux, oblige à des hypothéses prudentes. 

Pourtant, si notre dichotomie du genre romanesque au xviii 
siécle peut sembler a priori attrayante à l'esprit, on constate 


3 ‘L'histoire n'a cessé de prétendre 
aux séductions du roman, le roman 
n'a cessé d'aspirer aux prérogatives de 
l'histoire. Il était nécessaire qu'on en 
vint à ne plus savoir distinguer véri- 
tablement l'un de l'autre. La Conjura- 
tion de Venise (1672) marque dans 
notre histoire littéraire, le moment 
précis oti fut possible cette aberration 
totale; Gustave Dulong, ZL'A4bbé de 
Saint- Réal (Paris 1921), i.211-212. 
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* Réal Ouellet, *Deux théories roma- 
nesques au xvin? siècle: le roman 
"bourgeois" et le roman épistolaire', 
Etudes littéraires (aoüt 1968), i.244, 
affirme: ‘Seuls, Montesquieu, Marmon- 
tel et Francois Albine Benoist semblent 
avoir exprimé certaines virtualités du 
roman par lettres’. Il faudrait, à notre 
avis, y ajouter Crébillon, Rousseau et 
méme Laclos, méme si leur réflexion 
n'est pas, il est vrai, systématique. 


LA RELIGIEUSE, UN ROMAN EPISTOLAIRE? 


rapidement en face d’exceptions, telle que La Religieuse de Denis 
Diderot, combien elle reste arbitraire et incomplete. 

A mi-chemin entre le ‘roman statique’, du genre La Vie de 
Marianne, où la lettre ne fait que rapporter des événements et ne 
différe guére du roman-mémoires et des confessions, et le roman 
par lettres à caractère ‘dynamique’ telle La Nouvelle Héloise ou 
Les Liaisons dangereuses, s'insère un genre hybride où l'on croit 
pouvoir inscrire La Religieuse. 

La Religieuse de Diderot, un roman épistolaire? La question 
peut paraître superflue; puisque de l'avis unanime l'ouvrage est 
un chef-d’ceuvre, importe-t-il de le rattacher à tel ou tel genre, 
ceci d'autant plus qu'au xvin’ siècle le genre du roman est d'une 
infinie souplesse. Pourtant, derriére une question peut-étre 
oiseuse d'histoire de la littérature, c'est l'appréciation esthétique 
et la signification méme de l'ceuvre qui sont en cause. 

Quoique Diderot ait hésité à nommer son oeuvre, l'appelant 
tour à tour ‘ébauche informe’, ‘ouvrage’, ‘mémoires’ et ‘roman’, 
il est entendu que La Religieuse est un roman. Selon Robert 
Mauzi, ‘De toutes les oeuvres dites romanesques de Diderot, ce 
serait la seule à se présenter comme un vrai roman, c’est-à-dire, 
comme le récit d’une destinée, et la création d’un univers cohérent, 
dont ni les irruptions d’un auteur bavard, ni les bâtons rompus de 
l'anecdote, ni les vertiges du règlement de compte ne compromet- 
tent l’autonomie”. Cependant, la critique reste tant soit peu 
désorientée lorsqu'il s'agit de déterminer la forme véritable de 
ce roman. 

‘Journal intime subrepticement greffé sur des mémoires’ selon 
Georges May’, ‘mémoire’ de juriste, selon Robert Ellrich*, pot- 
pourri informe, selon tant d'autres, le chef-d'oeuvre de Diderot 
ne se laisse pas facilement enfermer dans les catégories romanes- 
ques traditionnelles. 


5 Herbert Dieckmann, “The Preface- 
annexe of La Religieuse’, Diderot 
studies (Syracuse 1952), ii.21-147. 

6 Introduction à La Religieuse (Paris 
1961), p.XIII. 


XCVIII/10 


7 Diderot et ‘La Religieuse’ (Paris 


&c. 1954), p.215. 
$ The Rhetoric of La Religieuse 


and eighteenth-century forensic rhe- 
toric’, Diderot studies (Genéve 1961), iii. 
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Pourtant, Diderot n’écrivait-il pas 4 madame d’Epinay: ‘Je me 
suis mis à faire La Religieuse et j’y étais encore à trois heures du 
matin. Je vais à tire d’aile. Ce n’est plus une lettre, c’est un livre’ 
(Roth iii.213). On ne saurait s’y tromper: la prolifération inatten- 
due de la matière (l'opposition ‘lettre-livre’ joue sur l'idée de 
quantité, de volume) n'implique en aucun cas l'abandon du projet 
initial de forme épistolaire. C'est à partir de ces données que nous 
tenterons ici de mettre en relief le degré 'd'épistolarité contenue 
dans l'ouvrage de Diderot. 

Comme pour tant d'autres productions de Diderot, la naissance 
et les métamorphoses postérieures de La Religieuse restent 
entourées de mystére. Qu'il s'agisse de déterminer les circonstan- 
ces qui amenérent Diderot à ébaucher son chef-d’ceuvre ou les 
diverses étapes ultérieures de la rédaction, on se heurte à la 
contradiction et à la rareté des informations utilisables. 

Dater cette longue lettre de la religieuse Suzanne Simonin au 
marquis de Croismare semble étre une gageure, tant dans l'univers 
réel que dans le monde de la fiction romanesque. L'anecdote 
rapportée par Grimm dans sa Correspondance littéraire, une 
version quelque peu différente de la méme anecdote revue par 
Diderot et constituant la Préface-annexe, quelques allusions 
éparpillées dans des lettres privées*, la plupart non-datées, des 
données contradictoires contenues dans les manuscrits du fonds 
Vandeul! sont les seules sources dont nous disposons. 

Selon Grimm, le roman est le résultat accidentel d'une plaisan- 
terie que lui-méme et 'deux ou trois autres bandits de cette 
trempe’ jouérent au marquis de Croismare. Le compte-rendu de 
l'affaire, publié dans la Correspondance littéraire en 1770 comprend 
également une série de lettres présentées comme un échange de 
correspondance entre ‘les suppóts de Satan’ et leur victime. Il faut 


*il est question six fois de Za ville, 168; et une fois à Sophie Volland, 
Religieuse dans la correspondance de 177. 
Diderot (éd. Roth). Quatre fois dans 10 Herbert Dieckmann, /nventaire 
des lettres à mme d’Epinay: lettres 159, du fonds Vandeul (Genève 1951). 
190, 213, 216 (bis); une fois à Damila- 
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noter que Diderot révisa tant le compte-rendu de Grimm que les 
lettres qui l'accompagnaient. De plus, on ne peut que s'interroger 
sur les sousentendus de la note que Diderot ‘ajouta’ à la suite de 
l'affirmation de Grimm quant à la réaction du marquis en 1768: 
"Depuis son retour à Paris, nous lui avons avoué tout ce complot 
d'iniquité. Cependant, il n'en a jamais parlé à M. Diderot. Une 
lettre à mme d'Epinay montre également les doutes de Diderot 
quant à l'authenticité de la correspondance de m. de Croismare, 
‘Le marquis a répondu! Et cela est bien vrai? Son coeur est-il 
fou? Sa téte est-elle bien en l'air? N'y a-t-il point là-dedans 
quelque friponnerie? Car je me méfie un peu de vous tous' 
(Roth iii.159). 

On rapprochera cette lettre de la note que Diderot fit ajouter 
au compte-rendu de Grimm: ‘Les lettres de son généreux pro- 
tecteur sont véritables et ont été écrites de bonne foi, ce qu'on eut 
toutes les peines du monde à persuader à M. Diderot qui se 
croyait persiflé par le Marquis et ses amis’. 

Le détail concernant le cachet du marquis de Croismare brisé 
par Madame Madin et habilement remplacé par le sien? nous 
invite à penser qu'il eût été fort difficile à Grimm et ses compères, 
de forger le cachet du marquis pour convaincre Diderot de 
l'authenticité du pli. 

Ajoutons que l'on éprouve également quelque difficulté à 
accorder tant soit peu de crédit au prétexte de la conjuration: 
‘Nous ne désespérions pas de la voir arriver en toute diligence, 
pour voler au secours de sa religieuse", raconte Grimm. On oserait 
conclure que le premier pli de Suzanne contiendra la demande 
expresse de la présence du marquis de Croismare en personne, 
immédiatement et à Paris. Nous ne pouvons qu'étre surpris de 
lire sous la plume de Suzanne: *Voici l'espéce de service que j'ose 
attendre de vous, et qu'il vous est plus facile de me rendre en 
province qu'à Paris. Ce serait de me trouver, ou par vous-méme 

11 Dieckmann, “The Preface-annexe’, 13 ibid., p.102. 
pp-83-84. 14 ibid., p.45. 
12 ibid., p.86. 
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ou par vos connaissances à Caen, ou ailleurs une place de femme 
de chambre’. 

Quoiqu'il en soit de cette étrange situation, la correspondance 
entre la religieuse et son protecteur s'étend approximativement 
du début de février 1760 à la mi-mai de la méme année. Selon 
Grimm, c'est durant cette période que “Diderot se mit à écrire en 
détail l'histoire de notre religieuse’. Diderot ajoute qu'il le fit 
parce que ‘persuadé que le marquis ne donnerait pas un asyle 
dans sa maison à une jeune personne sans la connaître”. 

Il faut noter ici que la version originale! du roman commence 
par ces mots: ‘La réponse du marquis, s'il en fait une, fournira le 
de ce récit 
et l'exorde. 
réponse est-il fait allusion? Deux possibilités nous sont offertes. 
Est-ce la première réponse du marquis — l'expression ‘sil 
en fait une’ semblerait l'indiquer — ou bien celle du 25 avril 
qui répond à la premiére mention de Suzanne engagée dans la 
rédaction de ses mémoires? ‘Je lui demandai si elle ne voulait pas 
écrire, elle me répondit qu'elle vous avait commencé une longue 
lettre qui contient”. De plus, le reste de l'énoncé nous invite à 
considérer trés sérieusement la phrase d'ouverture du roman 
comme une note marginale de Diderot destinée à son usage 
personnel, lors d'une premiére rédaction de son ouvrage. Lors de 
la révision de son roman en 1780, Diderot transformera légére- 
ment cet énoncé afin de faire écrire par Suzanne: ‘La réponse de 
Mr marquis de C., s'il m'en fait une, me fournira les premières 


lignes de ce récit’ (L. R., p.205). 


commencement Mon père est avocat"*. A quelle 


17 Georges May, p.41, attribue cette 
remarque à "l'esprit froid et raisonneur 
de Grimm', mais le manuscrit de la 
préface-annexe (p.45) la montre com- 
me étant de la main de Diderot. 

18 Za Religieuse, éd. J. Parrish 


(Studies on Voltaire and the eighteenth 
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par le sigle L. R. 

#L. R. p.59; Nola M. Leov, ‘La 
Religieuse — 1760-1780, AUMLA 
(1959-1960), xiv.35, note 23, écrit 
*Autograph mss. p.2 recto. The inter- 
polation appears on p.1 verso’. 

30 Dieckmann, ‘The Preface-annexe’, 


p.69. 
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L'addition de Diderot, ‘Sil [il] se trouve quelques contradictions 
Legéres entre [cet le] ce récit [qui précède lettres qui et le roman 
qu'on a lu] et les mémoires, c'est que la plupart des lettres sont 
postérieures au roman’, ajoute encore à la complexité du pro- 
bléme de la place de ‘cette longue lettre qui contiendrait tout ce 
qu'elle ne pourrait guére se dispenser de vous dire'?, dans 
l'ensemble de la correspondance entre Diderot ou la prétendue 
religieuse et les lettres probablement fictives du marquis de 
Croismare. 

La suppression de la derniére partie de la premiére lettre de 
Suzanne, lors de la révision du manuscrit autographe en 1781 et 
son transfert, ‘sous une forme plus étendue à la fin du roman’, 
révèlent l'intention de l'auteur de préciser l'ordre chronologique 
des ‘événements’ de l'univers fictif de La Religieuse. 

En rapprochant la préface-annexe et La Religieuse, on peut 
concevoir que l'action débute par le billet adressé par erreur au 
comte de Croismare, gouverneur de l'Ecole militaire. Suzanne 
découvre alors l'adresse exacte du marquis et lui envoie une 
première lettre“. Tandis qu'elle attend la réponse, elle commence 
à ‘écrire l'histoire de sa vie’ parce que, dit-elle, ‘il n'est pas à 
présumer qu'il s'intéresse à mon sort, sans savoir qui je suis; 
etica sp.205). 

Quoique le ‘Monsieur, hátez-vous de me secourir’ (L. R., 
p.203) s'accorde mal avec la longueur de l'autobiographie que le 
marquis se doit de lire avant de connaitre quelle sorte d'aide lui 
est demandée, Diderot voudrait, semble-t-il, nous laisser croire 
que le marquis a lu ces mémoires avant de répondre. Ceci ex- 
pliquerait la remarque de Diderot, ‘la plupart des lettres sont 
postérieures au roman’. 

Si, avec Herbert Dieckmann et J. Parrish, on s'accorde à 
penser qu’il s’avére difficile de concilier la réalité et le contenu de 
l'addition de Diderot, on pourrait néanmoins considérer comme 


Ab ida D376- 24 ibid., pp.48-51. 
22 ibid. p.69. 25 ibid., p.76. 
28 ibid., p.77. 26 ibid., pp.23, 29-30. 
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plausible le déroulement chronologique des événements, dans le 
temps fictif, selon le plan suivant: i. la premiére lettre de Suzanne; 
ii. le récit de ses mémoires; iii. la première réponse du marquis; 
iv. le reste de la correspondance. 

Pourtant, cette chronologie interne" que Diderot semble avoir 
voulu imposer à ces deux œuvres, ne s'accorde guère avec la 
demande expresse du marquis de Croismare, dans sa lettre de 18 
mai, où il réclame ‘les petits mémoires”? laissés par sa protégée. 
Ceci laisse entendre clairement que cette lettre-mémoires ne fut 
jamais envoyée du vivant de la religieuse! 

On le voit aisément: dater cette lettre tant dans la fiction que 
dans la réalité est une gageure dans l’état actuel des recherches. 
Face aux multiples contradictions, le chercheur semble aussi 
mystifié que le mystérieux marquis de Croismare. 

Quoiqu'en l'absence de manuscrits originaux à l'exception du 
manuscrit composé probablement, en partie, vers 1760 et révisé 
en 1781, on ne peut que conjecturer sur l'état initial de l’œuvre, 
il reste néanmoins nombre d'éléments pouvant nous permettre 
d’affirmer que l’œuvre, à ses débuts, fut congue comme une 
lettre. Loin d'étre différente des lettres de la préface-annexe, 
elle devait, semble-t-il, s'insérer dans le reste de la correspondance. 

Dien que Grimm, en 1770, désigne l'eeuvre comme des 
‘mémoires’, J. Parrish a montré que Diderot ne se servit du terme 
qu'une ou deux fois, et uniquement dans les quatre derniers 
cahiers sur quinze. Dans les onze premiers cahiers, Suzanne prie 
le marquis à deux reprises, de ‘brûler cette lettre, comme je vous 
promets de brûler toutes vos réponses” (L. R., p.60) ou ‘ces 
lettres’ (L. R., p.100). 

On s'est sans doute étonné que nous n'ayons accordé aucun 
intérét à l'addition figurant au verso du premier feuillet (premier 

#7 on comparera cette chronologie clusions identiques aux nôtres. 
avec celle de L. R., p.30, note 33. 28 en 1781 Diderot remplaca ‘petits 
Vivianne Mylne, “Truth and illusion in mémoires par ‘les mémoires et les 
the **préface-annexe" to Diderot’s “La ^ notes’ dans Dieckmann, ‘The Preface- 


Religieuse”’, M.L.R. (juillet 1962), annexe’, p.75, note 17a. 
lvii.350-356, était arrivée à des con- 
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cahier) où Suzanne, clairement, appelle son œuvre ‘des mémoires 
[où elle] peint une partie de ses malheurs’ (L. R., p.205). Cette 
addition date de 1780, à l'heure où Diderot, retouchant son 
oeuvre, fausse la perspective de la lettre pour la faire entrer dans 
le cadre de ‘mémoires’. 

Au demeurant, cette addition comporte des invraisemblances 
graves avec la suite du texte. Ainsi, comment Suzanne peut-elle 
s'écrier à l'adresse du marquis, ‘Ah! Monsieur, si vous avez des 
enfants’ (L. R., p.114) alors qu’elle avoue savoir que le marquis 
a ‘deux fils et une fille qu’il aime et dont il est chéri ? (L. R., p.205). 

On ne saurait également que s’étonner de l'extraordinaire 
prophétie qui permet à Suzanne d'écrire au début de son récit: 
‘Comme mon protecteur pourrait exiger ou que peut-étre la 
fantaisie me prendrait de les achever, dans un temps où les faits 
auraient cessé d'étre présents à ma mémoire, j'ai pensé que l'abrégé 
qui les termine et la profonde impression qui m'en restera tant 
que je vivrai, suffiraient pour me les rappeler' (L. R., p.205). 
Ajoutons que ce curieux cérémonial d'introduction d'une lettre 
non-datée ne comporte aucune formule de politesse de type ‘Cher 
monsieur’ ou plus simplement ‘Monsieur’. 

Le post-scriptum reporté par le copiste Gerbal, à la fin du 
quinziéme cahier, dans lequel Suzanne avoue avoir relu ses 
‘mémoires’ (L. R., p.279) n'a d'épistolaire que le nom puisque les 
rapports de personnes sont des rapports de ‘je’ à ‘il’: ‘Cependant, 
si le Marquis à qui l'on accorde le tact le plus délicat, venait à se 
persuader que ce n'est pas à sa bienfaisance, mais à son vice que 
je m’adresse, que penserait-il de moi?’ (L. R., p.280). 

Diderot n'hésitera-t-il pas également à se présenter comme 
l'éditeur de cette lettre? ‘Ici les mémoires de la soeur Suzanne 
finissent. Ce qui suit ne sont plus que des réclames qu'elle se 
promettait apparemment d'employer dans le reste de son récit 
(L. R., p.196). 

Ces multiples contradictions dues pour la plupart aux révisions 
opérées par Diderot de 1780 à 1781, oà Suzanne parle du marquis 
en tiers et quitte ainsi son rôle de correspondante pour celui de 
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mémorialiste, tendent inéluctablement a réduire le degré 
*d'épistolarité de La Religieuse. Pourtant, l’œuvre, qui à ses 
débuts (1760) est conçue comme une lettre, conserve dans son 
essence les caractères d’un tête-à-tête animé et tendu entre 
Suzanne et le marquis. 

Pour qu’une lettre mérite son nom en toute propriété, il faut 
que par sa nature, elle ne s’adresse qu’à un individu défini. Il faut 
que de lui seul, elle soit pleinement comprise avec ses allusions, 
ses sous-entendus, ses expressions conventionnelles, avec la 
résonance spéciale des mots les plus ordinaires. Sans ce caractère 
intime, la lettre ne saurait se distinguer des autres productions 
de la plume que par quelques particularités d’étiquette. Avec 
Gustave Lanson”, il nous faut écrire: ‘Quon écarte les traités, les 
romans, les pièces apocryphes; le reste, c’est-à-dire tout ce qui 
est conversation écrite, solennelle ou légère, apprêtée ou négligée, 
tout cela constitue la littérature épistolaire’. 

Qui est donc l'interlocuteur ou plutôt le lecteur privilégié à 
qui écrit Suzanne Simonin? Le regretté André Billy (Diderot, 
pp-300-301) a brossé avec bonheur son portrait: ‘Amateur de 
peinture, de musique et de poésie, dévót en Normandie pour faire 
plaisir à son curé, esprit fort à Paris pour étre agréable aux 
habitués du salon d'Holbach, il avait le goût rare à cette époque 
d'explorer les bas-fonds de la capitale afin d'y découvrir des types 
pittoresques dont il ne dédaignait pas de faire des amis. Avec 
cela . . . gastronome réputé, notamment en matiére d'omelette et 
de chocolat. Le marquis de Croismare était laid, de la laideur 
la plus spirituelle et la plus charmante’. 

Tel était dans la réalité le philosophe Marc Antoine Nicolas, 
marquis de Croismare, dont Diderot et ses amis trouvérent au 
printemps l'absence pénible. Il était, selon Grimm, ‘le prototype 
du français aimable, dont il réunissait toutes les qualités au 
suprême degré'*. 

‘Ce charmant marquis’, aux yeux de la cóterie holbachique, 


29 Choix de lettres du XVIIE siècle 30 Correspondance littéraire, éd. 
(Paris 1898), p.xxvi. Tourneux, x.47. 
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est indubitablement le même à qui Suzanne est censée écrire 
ses ‘mémoires’: ‘C’est un homme du monde, il s’est illustré au 
service; il est âgé, il a été marié, il a deux fils et une fille qu'il 
aime et dont il est chéri. Il a de la naissance, des lumières, de 
l'esprit, de la gaieté, du goût pour les beaux arts, et surtout de 
l'originalité. On m'a fait l'éloge de sa sensibilité’ (L. R., p.205). 

Robert J. Ellrich a montré ingénieusement que lors des 
révisions, Diderot, oubliant les critères propres à la lettre, était 
arrivé à concevoir pour le récit de Suzanne une audience infini- 
ment plus étendue que le seul marquis. A la suite de la scène entre 
soeur Suzanne et l'archidiacre, Diderot ajoutera: ‘Je vous en- 
tends, vous, Monsieur le marquis et la plupart de ceux qui liront ces 
mémoires. .. . Cela n'est pas vraisemblable, diront-ils, dites-vous? 
(L. R., p.241). De plus, cette addition contient une contradiction 
avec le secret jusqu'alors indispensable et exigé du marquis et 
corollairement néantise le critére d'intimité du genre épistolaire. 

La lettre s'adressant à quelqu'un, à une personne définie, oblige 
conséquemment son auteur à en conserver constamment l'image 
présente à son esprit. Cette présence se traduit dans l'énoncé sous 
différentes formes. La plus évidente est l'interpellation directe à 
l'adresse de l'interlocuteur. On notera avec J. Parrish que les 
appels au marquis dans les huit premiers cahiers (jusqu'à la mort 
de sainte Ursule et la translation de Suzanne à Sainte Eutrope), 
à qui Suzanne adresse un ‘monsieur’ amical, sont au nombre de 
trente-cing. A partir du neuviéme cahier, Suzanne interpellera 
encore le marquis dix-sept fois, mais se servira de préférence du 
titre plus cérémonieux de ‘monsieur le marquis’: ‘Je vous avoue- 
rai, cependant, Monsieur le Marquis, que sa question me trouble' 
(L. R., p.160). 

Parallélement, un état tant soit peu exhaustif des relations de 
personnes, à travers l’utilisation des pronoms ‘je’, ‘vous’, en 
corrélation, montre qu'à partir du huitième cahier, Suzanne 
n'éprouve plus ‘le besoin de se tourner vers le marquis ni aussi 
souvent, ni avec le méme élan que jadis’ (L. R., p.50). 

Il faut noter que c'est en envisageant les réactions virtuelles 
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du marquis au temps de la réception que la présence du destina- 
taire sera énoncée le plus expressément par sceur Suzanne: ‘Je 
sens, Monsieur le marquis, que vous allez prendre mauvaise 
opinion de moi’ (L. R., p.195) deviendra, après la correction de 
Diderot, ‘je prévois, Monsieur le marquis’ (L. R., p.275). 

N’avoue-t-elle pas: ‘Il me semble que vous êtes présent, que 
je vous vois et que vous m’écoutez’ (L. R., p.195), et encore, 
‘Monsieur le marquis, je vois d’ici tout le mal que je vous cause’ 
(L. R., p.119)? Présence de l'absence, telle est bien la puissance 
magique et paradoxale de la lettre. . . . 

Dorat*!, le chevalier de Jaucourt (article ‘Style’ de l’Encyclo- 
pédie), et tant d’autres définissaient le style épistolaire comme 
‘celui d'un entretien, tel qu’on l'aurait avec la personne méme 
si elle était présente’. La lettre de soeur Suzanne, comme une 
conversation de bouche à oreille, se manifeste dans l'énoncé par 
l'utilisation fort abondante d'éléments lexicaux du langage parlé 
type ‘je ne puis vous dire’ (L. R., p.62) ou ‘je vous avouerai, 
cependant” (L. R., p.160). 

Plus avant, le lecteur sent très vivement la présence du destina- 
taire parce que, très souvent, Suzanne Simonin alias Diderot en 
appelle au style direct à l'égard du marquis: ‘Mais vous, Monsieur, 
qui connaissez jusqu’a ce moment tout ce qui s’est passé, qu’en 
pensez-vous ?' (L. R., p.80), interrogera Suzanne. A la limite, elle 
imagine la question du marquis à laquelle elle répond par avance: 
‘Eh bien, que fites-vous? . . . Vous ne devinez pas .. . Non, vous 
êtes trop honnête pour cela’ (L. R., p.195). 

L’extraordinaire importance de l'expression dialoguée dans 
l’œuvre romanesque de Diderot n’est pas seulement présente dans 
Le Neveu de Rameau. J. J. Mayoux®, d’abord, ‘La conversation 
se présente a Diderot comme le moyen d’expression réaliste le 
plus facile et peut-étre le plus authentique. Elle est le point de 


31 ‘Une lettre, de tous les genres cité par Jean Rousset, Forme et 
d'écrire, est le plus vrai, le plus signification (Paris 1962), p.68. 
rapproché de l'entretien ordinaire, et le 32 “Diderot and the technique of 
plus propre surtout au développement modern literature’, Modern language 
de la sensibilité’; Œuvres (1776), i100, review (Oct. 1936), xxxi.524. 
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rencontre entre la vie et la littérature’, puis Léon Daudet*, 
‘Certaines œuvres de Diderot — en particulier Za Religieuse — 
font enfin une très large part au “style parlé”. C’est le langage 
de l'émotion, qu'elle soit sensible ou sensuelle, et qui fait le pont 
entre le livre et le théâtre’, l'ont fait perspicacement remarquer. 

Diderot s’est expliqué lui-même sur la manière dont il faut 
mener une lettre: ‘Quant à la multitude des objets sur lesquels je 
me plais à voltiger, sachez que ce n’est point un défaut dans une 
lettre, où l’on est censé converser librement, et où le dernier mot 
d’une phrase est une transition’. 

Il ne s’agit en aucune façon d’écrire comme on parle mais de 
donner l'illusion qu'on parle. Ainsi l'écriture sera celle d'une 
langue qui ‘transposée spontanément par le lecteur, du seul fait 
qu'il est un lecteur, porte à croire que l’on est censé écouter’*. 

Dans l'énoncé, ce ton du langage parlé, se traduit expressément 
par la valeur vivante de la ponctuation". ‘Le repos de la voix dans 
le discours, et les signes de la ponctuation dans l'écriture, se 
correspondent toujours’, disait Diderot (article ‘Encyclopédie); 
C'est très précisément dans les cas où la ponctuation va le plus 
loin dans le sens oral, où elle correspond au rythme de la parole 
dans le dialogue, qu'elle apparait comme un moyen d'expression 
original. Les signes de ponctuation, qui ‘suppléent à une infinité 
d’expressions’ (ibid.) constituent ainsi à l'intérieur des phrases des 
indications de l'action ‘oratoire’. 

On se limitera à quelques exemples: 

une virgule séparant deux indépendantes au lieu du point 
virgule attendu; l'enchainement presque immédiat d'une phrase 
à l'autre traduit mieux que de longs discours l'amertume de 
Suzanne: ‘Je les écoutais à peine, j'étais désolée’ (L. R., p.62). 

une virgule suspensive souligne dans une phrase le relief de 


33 Quand vivait mon pére (Paris 
1940), p.236. 

#4 cité par Yvon Bélaval, ‘Nouvelles 
recherches sur Diderot', Critique (sep- 
tembre-octobre 1955), c/ci.798. 


35 nous devons beaucoup pour ce 
paragraphe à l'article de Jean Mourot, 
‘Sur la ponctuation de Diderot’, Le 
Français moderne (octobre 1952), 


PP-287-294. 
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l'apodose, ou du membre final de l'apodose, ou à la fois de la 
protase et de l'apodose: ‘Il n'a pas dépendu de lui qu'il ne vous 
ait étouffée dans mon sein, par toutes les peines qu'il m'a causées’ 
(L. R., p.76). 'On n'aurait vu en moi qu'un enfant dénaturé qui 
flétrissait la mémoire de ses parents, pour obtenir sa liberté’ 
(L. R., p.80). 

une virgule, notant une pause suspensive qui sollicite latten- 
tion de l'interlocuteur, fera valoir réciproquement les deux termes 
d’un parallélisme ou d’une opposition: ‘Il me repousse, et la 
haine que je lui dois se répand sur vous’ (L. R., p.75). ‘La 
méchanceté s’arrêta tout court, comme un ennemi lâche qui vous 
poursuit et à qui l’on fait face où moment où il ne s’y attend pas’ 
(L. R., p.93). 

dans l'exemple suivant, la virgule suspensive, tout à fait 
illogique marque la nécessité d'une intonation particuliére: 
ironie: ‘Voila l'objet important, pour lequel elles mentent toute 
leur vie' (L. R., p.64). 

‘Des exclamations, des interjections, des suspensions, des 
interruptions, des affirmations, des négations', avait dit le neveu 
de Rameau à propos de l'opéra, valent mieux que cent discours 
éloquents*. Ce 'style haletant', traduction parlée des choses 
émotionnelles est plus que tout autre celui d'un récit épistolaire. 
Ainsi, quand la religieuse raconte ses déboires, elle ponctue 
l'explication de propositions à deux ou trois termes: ‘Je vis mon 
père. Il me parla froidement. Je vis ma mère. Elle m'embrassa' 
(L. R., p.67). *O la cruelle matinée que celle du jugement de mon 
procés. Je voulais prier. Je ne pouvais pas. Je me mettais à 
genoux. Je me recueillais. Je commengais ma priére’ (L. R., p.128). 
Ce style coupé est pourtant constamment éloquent, parce que c'est 
une lettre qui n'a pas pour fonction d'entretenir des relations 
mondaines, mais de convaincre autrui et d'agir sur sa conduite. 

Quoique les circonstances soient là fort contraignantes, puisque 


3$ Ze Neveu de Rameau; Œuvres 


romanesques, éd. Henri Bénac (Paris 
1952), p.471. 
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Suzanne est une fugitive et espère gagner la sympathie et l’aide 
du marquis de Croismare, il n’y a aucune espèce de paradoxe entre 
la longueur de cette lettre et le ton angoissé de la narration. 
Suzanne se doit d’offrir à son protecteur un compte-rendu détaillé 
des événements qui l’ont contrainte à s’enfuir du couvent. 

Parce qu’elle s’adresse à un destinataire, la lettre exige que l’on 
s'y exprime en détail afin que l'interlocuteur puisse saisir parfaite- 
ment tous ‘les cheminements de la pensée du locuteur qu’une 
simple notation suffit à évoquer dans la conscience de celui qui 
tient pour lui seul le registre de ses actions ou de ses sentiments'. 
Lettre et journal sont bien deux instantanés, ajoute Alain Girard”, 
mais la lettre s'épanche où le journal note. D'ailleurs, Diderot ne 
s'est pas montré là un précurseur. Madame de Villedieu‘, en 
1672, avait montré la voie, en permettant à son héroine, relatant 
sa véritable histoire, de s'étendre sur des faits intimes et confiden- 
tiels qu'il eüt été peu convenable d'étaler pour une femme. 

Il faut noter, également, que les nombreuses digressions et 
notamment le récit de cette jeune fille *qui demanda à ses parents 
l'autorisation d'entrer aux Ursulines’ (L. R., p.127) et devint 
ultérieurement folle, n'étaient en rien incompatibles avec les 
critéres épistolaires du temps. La lettre, en effet, permet des 
digressions qui donnent un air plus authentique et qui auraient 
été insupportables dans un récit suivi. Ecoutons plutôt Diderot: 
‘C’est une chose singulière que la conversation, surtout lorsque la 
compagnie est un peu nombreuse. Voyez les circuits que nous 
avons faits. Les réves d'un malade en délire ne sont pas plus 
hétéroclites. Cependant, comme il n'y a rien de décousu ni dans 
la téte d'un homme qui réve, ni dans celle d'un fou, tout tient 
aussi bien dans les conversations; mais il serait quelquefois bien 
difficile de retrouver les chainons imperceptibles qui ont attiré 
tant d'idées disparates'*. 


37 Le journal intime (Paris 1963), 3? Roth iii201; on  rapprochera 
p.20. cette citation de celle du même 


38 Mémoires de la vie de Henriette- Diderot (cf. p. 155). 
Sylvie de Molière; Œuvres (Paris 1741). 
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Sans suivre totalement Robert J. Ellrich, qui considére La 
Religieuse comme un mémoire juridique, on s’accordera a penser 
qu’il existe dans le ‘roman’ de Diderot une situation rhétorique 
clairement définie. Suzanne Simonin, l’auteur putatif, essaie de 
travailler ses effets sur son lecteur, le marquis de Croismare. 
Georges May (pp.187-188) a nettement affirmé qu'aucune des 
autres ceuvres de Diderot ne possédait une idéologie moins 
ambigué que La Religieuse, et Alice Fredman* a ouvertement 
qualifié l'oeuvre de ‘roman à thése’. 

C'est parce que le marquis doit étre persuadé de l'aider qu'il 
doit étre convaincu de la justesse de son cas. Parfois, c'est soi- 
méme qu'il faut convaincre. Les idées doivent donc étre présen- 
tées avec une force frappante. Les faits sont transformés en 
arguments. Les phrases tendent au cri, d’où l'abondance des 
exclamations, des interrogations de pure rhétorique, puisqu'elles 
dictent une réponse: ‘Les couvents sont-ils donc si essentiels à la 
constitution d'un état? Le Christ a-t-il institué des moines et des 
religieuses? L'église ne peut-elle absolument s'en passer? Quel 
besoin a l'époux. . . . Oü est le séjour de la cruauté, et de la 
curiosité ?', ‘TI y avait, comme je vous l'ai dit, au fond du jardin 
un puits profond. Combien de fois j'y suis allée! Combien j'y 
ai regardé de fois! Il y avait à cóté un banc de pierre, combien de 
fois je my suis assise, la tête appuyée sur les bords de ce puits! 
Combien de fois . . .' (L. R., p.92). Ces fausses interrogations 
se suivent, se prolongent ou se concentrent. La suite du raisonne- 
ment se présenterait sous la forme d'une série de propositions 
affirmatives ou négatives. Chargées d'affectivité, elles portent en 
elles l'évidence du cceur qui ne peut refréner son ardeur. 

Parallélement, la phrase qui accumule en téte les adjectifs ou 
autres unités grammaticales de caractérisation: ‘Je voyais l'inno- 
cent couronné d'épines, les mains et les pieds percés de clous, et 
expirant dans les souffrances. Et je me disais, voilà mon Dieu' 

40 Diderot and Sterne (New York “L. R., pp.126-127; ce passage 
1955), p.115. contient 32 phrases interrogatives 


consécutives. 
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(L. R., p.119). ‘J'étais trop affaiblie, trop abattue pour que mon 
esprit pût s'élever' (L. R., p.119), tend à imposer à l'interlocuteur 
l'idée ou le mot qu'il serait tenté d'adopter. 

Identiquement, la phrase débutant par un cri projette sur tout 
le reste une tonalité sentimentale: 'Ah! monsieur, quelle différence 
entre l'une et l'autre' (L. R., p.88). Il semble que l'élan affectif ait 
besoin de s'exprimer avant tout discours. Ce cri peut étre un 
simple exclamatif: ‘O que la nuit qui précéda fut terrible pour 
moi' (L. R., p.68), qui le plus souvent est renforcé par une 
apostrophe: 'Eh bien Monsieur, quoique je n'ai pas' (L. R., p.86). 

Similairement, il faut noter l'élision fréquente de la principale 
dans une suite de subordonnées conjonctives introduites par 
‘que’: “Mais elle avait toujours bien dit à notre mère Supérieure 
qu'il fallait tenir bon et que cela passerait. Que les meilleures 
religieuses avaient eu de ces moments-là. Que c'était des efforts.... 
Que j'allais. . . . Qu'il n'y aurait plus’ (L. R., p.67). C'est là une 
variante des formes en ‘que’ qui a donné dans certains dialectes 
romans la forme fixe du 'racontar'?: ‘On me dit sur cette religieuse 
je ne sais combien de mensonges qui se contredisaient, qu'elle 
avait l'esprit dérangé quand on l'avait reçue, qu'elle avait eu un 
grand effroi, dans un temps critique; et puis elle avait été sujette 
à des visions; qu'elle se croyait . . . que sais-je quoi encore’ (L. R., 
pp-64-65). Paradoxalement, le langage devient plus chaud et plus 
vivace, si tel dans l'exemple précédent, il y a moins de vérité 
derriére les mots. 

La recherche du mot juste ajoute encore aux caractéres épisto- 
laires de ce ‘roman’. La précision courante du langage parlé veut 
que l'on avance semble-t-il par reprises successives: ‘Il fut aussi 
troublé, touché, attendri' (L. R., p.146). ‘Mon trouble, mon 
embarras, mon attendrissement, car j'étais trés attendrie; le 
mélange de gaieté et de larmes, toute mon action’ (L. R., p.146). 
‘Alors elle se mettait à genoux, elle priait haut, mais avec tant 


42 Léo Spitzer, ‘The Style of 


Diderot’, Linguistics and literary 
history (Princeton 1948), p.190. 
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d’onction, d'éloquence, de douceur, d’élévation et de force, qu'on 
eût dit que l'esprit de Dieu l'inspirait' (L. R., p.82). 

Il faut remarquer que sceur Suzanne est parfaitement con- 
sciente des multiples effets de rhétorique qu'elle exerce sur son 
correspondant. N'avoue-t-elle point qu'elle a ‘un tour d'esprit 
bien singulier lorsque [elle écrit] des choses dont [elle est] 
contente et qui peuvent exciter [son] estime ou accroitre [sa] 
commisération’ (L. R., p.195). Dans ces moments, elle écrit “avec 
une vitesse et une facilité incroyables’ (L. R., p.195). 

Tout à la fois peintre et metteur en scéne, Suzanne Simonin 
alias Diderot entraine son lecteur à travers une série de scénes 
et de tableaux? dont elle sait tirer tous les traits propres à 
attendrir ou à persuader. Ecoutons-la raconter la protestation de 
ses voeux: ‘et me tournant ensuite vers les assistants entre 
lesquels il s'était élevé un assez grand murmure, je fis signe que 
je voulais parler. Le murmure cessa et je dis: “Messieurs, et vous 
surtout mon cher pére et ma chére mére, je vous prends tous à 
témoins”? (L. R., p.70). Ces poses théâtrales adoptées par sœur 
Suzanne s’allient à un autre moyen d'expression artistique: ‘le 
tableau de genre’: ‘il est bon que je vous le peigne’ (L. R., p.177). 
‘Je ne saurais me refuser à l'envie de vous la peindre” (L. R., 
p.143). ‘Je ne saurais vous peindre’ (L. R., p.140). Diderot a 
prêté à son personnage tout un art de toucher, une ‘rhétorique de 
Papitoiement’ où ‘le pathétique des tableaux alterne avec le 
chantage au suicide’. Elle se pendra: ne s’est-elle pas surprise à 
essayer la force de ses jarretières. Elle se jettera dans un puits, 
celui profond au bout du jardin . . . ou bien un autre. Le marquis 
sera déchiré de remords. Elle s'expatriera à Paris ou à la campagne; 
le résultat sera le méme: c'est la mort qui la guette. 

Cette entreprise de séduction dicte à Suzanne le choix de ses 
aveux, de ses oublis et de ses silences. Elle est l'essence méme 
d'un écrit épistolaire en comparaison avec le journal intime. Dans 

43 Diderot parle de son roman com- ^ Robert Kempf, Diderot et le 
me étant rempli de ‘tableaux pathéti- roman (Paris 1964), pp.36-37. 
ques’ (Dieckmann, Inventaire, p.39). 
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une lettre nous nous modelons, parfois à ‘notre insu, sur l’idée que 
l’autre se fait de nous, ou que nous croyons qu’il se fait, ou encore 
sur celle que nous voudrions qu’il se fit. La représentation de 
l'autre en esprit modifie nécessairement le conscience actuelle de 
l'épistolier. Les sentiments peuvent s'en trouver exagérés ou 
forcés ou bien nous n'en livrons qu'une partie’ (Girard, p.20). 
Entre la confession du journal intime, faite à soi-méme, à couvert 
de l'oeil d'autrui, et l'écrit épistolaire qui appelle un lecteur, le 
degré de sincérité ne saurait étre le méme. 

Ecrit à la premiére personne, le roman par lettres offre l'ex- 
pression directe des réactions du cceur et de l'esprit. Il est selon 
Rousseau ‘le roman où le coeur parle au coeur’ et où selon 
Montesquieu, ‘l’on rend compte soi-même de sa situation actuelle, 
ce qui fait plus sentir les passions que tous les récits qu’on en 
pourrait faire’, 

A la différence du roman-mémoires, utilisant également la 
technique narrative de la premiére personne, mais relatant des 
faits passés, le roman épistolaire se doit d’être écrit au présent, le 
temps qui s'écoule entre le réel et la narration ne pouvant être 
qu’imperceptible*’. 

Quoique La Religieuse soit tout entier écrit au passé, avec 
quelques présents historiques, Suzanne n’écrit pas vraiment ses 
mémoires. L’écart est trop faible entre les événements vécus et 
le temps de la narration. C’est à peine échappée au martyre 
qu’elle entreprend d’en fixer les étapes principales alors qu’elle 
est sous le coup d'un scandale, angoissée, poursuivie par la 
police, sans toit ni argent. 

Pourtant, il nous faut accorder aux tenants du roman-mémoires 
et journal intime un certain nombre d’inconsistances de Diderot 
à l'égard du temps fictif. L'auteur oublie parfois que son héroïne 
est en train d’écrire ses mémoires et lui fait vivre toute son 


45 cité par Laurent Versini, Laclos et de Pierre Testud sur le roman par 

la tradition (Paris 1968), p.258. lettres dans ‘Les “Lettres persanes”, 
46 cité par Jean Rousset, p.67. roman épistolaire, RHLF (1966), 
47 on lira avec intérêt les réflexions — Ixvi.642-656. 
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histoire au présent. On trouvera dans les livres de Georges May 
et Vivienne Mylne% la liste des curieuses invraisemblances issues 
de cette ambiguité. 

Georges May (p.206) semble avoir vu partiellement juste en 
faisant relever La Religieuse de la forme du journal intime, ‘où 
chaque moment de la durée demeure invariablement dans le 
présent et ne se prive d’aucune de ses virtualités’, davantage que 
que de celle de mémoires dont il se réclame. 

Si ruineuse pour l’art du roman qu’est la thèse de Robert J. 
Ellrich qui voit en ces prétendus ‘mémoires’, un mémoire bati 
selon les régles les plus conventionnelles de la rhétorique judi- 
ciaire, elle reste cependant fort attrayante. A l'égard du roman 
épistolaire, cette forme du mémoire ne nous semble pas dénuée 
de possibilités: elle garde le naturel de la lettre et permet une 
composition simple. De plus, elle satisfait directement aux exi- 
gences de l’art: persuader en rendant la vertu aimable et le vice 
odieux. 

Parfois roman en forme de mémoires, lorsque le point de vue 
est celui de la rétrospection, mais plus souvent lettre-mémoire 
quand le point de vue est celui de l'instantané, La Religieuse 
n'est pas une oeuvre pure. Les intentions et les moyens de 
l'écrivain n'y sont pas toujours bien accordés. Concédons 
à l'auteur que la technique épistolaire est difficile à manier car 
l’auteur s'adresse à son lecteur en méme temps que l'héroine 
s'adresse à son correspondant. 

Quand bien méme le lecteur moderne aurait tendance à con- 
sidérer que les romans-mémoires et tous ceux qui ne sont qu'un 
monologue ne sont pas de vrais romans par lettres, qui se défini- 
raient au contraire comme ceux où l'on perçoit les réactions du 
destinataire et une interaction entre les différents correspondants*, 
il lui faudra concéder que La Religieuse de Denis Diderot est un 


48 The Eïghteenth-century French linéaire qui reste en faveur parallèle- 
novel (Manchester 1965). ment au développement de la forme 
4° Historiquement, cette vue est polyphonique. 
fausse. Le genre est né sous une forme 
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chef-d’ceuvre dont le seul Eusèbe Salverte avait découvert en 
1809 ‘la vérité des peintures, relevée par un style à la fois simple, 
éloquent, sublime et plus encore peut-étre par une sobriété 
d’incidents et une rapidité de narration qui ne laisse pas un 
moment reposer l'attention ni l’intérét’®. 


50 Tableau littéraire de la France au 
XVIIIe siècle (Paris 1809), p.206. 
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Glanures du Mercure 2739-1748: Diderot 
et Marivaux 


par Douglas A. Bonneville 


1. Diderot 


On a déjà remarqué que le petit poème qui paraît dans les Œuvres 
complètes de Diderot (A.-T. ix.63-64) sous le titre ‘Epitre a 
Boisard’ fut la premiére publication de Diderot. Mais jusqu’ici on 
a supposé qu'il parut pour la première fois dans le Perroquet en 
17411. En réalité, il fut publié deux ans plus tôt, dans le Mercure 
de France de janvier 1739, comme I’ ‘Epitre à M. Bas. . .'. Ce 
dernier titre semble nier phonétiquement la possibilité que ces 
vers fussent à l'intention de Baculard d'Arnaud, qui, d'ailleurs, 
avait déjà commencé, sur les conseils de Voltaire, de signer ses 
pièces ‘d’Arnaud, bon nom janséniste’, et de supprimer le 
‘ridicule’ Baculard (lettre du 7 novembre 1737; Best.D.1385). La 
‘réponse’ de Baculard qui se trouve dans le Perroguet à côté de 
P ‘Epitre’ paraît aussi dans le Mercure de janvier 1739, portant le 
titre “Portrait de M. ***’, séparée des vers de Diderot par plusieurs 
pages et signée 'd'Arnaud'. On n'est donc pas tenté de faire un 
rapprochement entre les deux poémes à leur premiére parution. 
Ce fut sans doute Baculard, lui-méme collaborateur régulier au 
Perroquet, qui les fit publier ensemble, laissant supposer entr'eux 


1 ‘In 1742 Diderot had for the first 
time the satisfaction of seeing his name 
in print. His satisfaction may have been 
alloyed with some vexation, however, 
for the printer had garbled his name. 
Over the name of P. D. Diderot there 
appeared an epistle in verse to a 


Monsieur B***, probably Baculard 


d'Arnaud (1718-1805), a very second- 
rate man of letters. This bit of verse 
appeared in Le Perroquet, a collection 
now as rare as it was then obscure, 
published at Frankfurt am Main’; 
Arthur Wilson, Diderot: the testing 
years (New York 1957). 
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une parenté un peu puérile. Ils sont reproduits tous les deux dans 
la nouvelle édition des Œuvres complètes de Diderot sous la 
direction de Roger Lewinter (Club français du livre, 1969, i.5-6) 
sans mention du Mercure. M. Bas. . . nous reste inconnu. 

Ce n’est pas la seule contribution que Diderot a faite au 
Mercure. M. Wilson (p.68) nous signale que le ‘Projet d’un 
nouvel orgue’, quatrième des Mémoires sur différens sujets de 
mathématiques, fut imprimé sans indication d’auteur dans le 
Mercure en octobre 1747, quelques mois avant la publication, en 
1748, des Mémoires. Le ‘Projet’ n’a pas encore été relevé de 
variantes. Il est à supposer que d’autres pièces de Diderot paru- 
rent, anonymes, dans le Mercure entre 1739 et 1747. 


It. Marivaux 


Dans son admirable édition des Journaux et œuvres diverses de 
Marivaux (Garnier 1969), m. Frédéric Deloffre suppose très 
judicieusement que le discours de Marivaux devant la séance de 
l'Académie du 4 avril 1748 se rapporte au Miroir, qui parait sept 
ans plus tard dans le Mercure de janvier 1755. M. Deloffre (pp. 
531-532) en donne cinq raisons, toutes valables, auxquelles je 
peux ajouter une sixième. Dans le Mercure de mai 1748, perdu 
dans les ‘Nouvelles littéraires” (pp.185-187) il y a de ce discours 
un compte rendu assez flatteur, que je reproduirai textuellement, 
comme appui de la thèse de m. Deloffre sur la genèse du Miroir: 


SUITE de la Séance publique de l'Académie 
Françoise du 4 Avril. 


Après les Discours de M. le Marquis de Paulmi, de M. 
Gresset & de M. de Boze, dont nous avons rendu compte dans 
le dernier Mercure, M. de Marivaux lut un morceau qui plût 
beaucoup, sort ordinaire de tous les ouvrages de ce célebre 
Académicien. 

Il s’agit dans cet ouvrage d’un jeu d’imagination, par le 
moyen duquel l'Auteur suppose qu'il voit non-seulement 
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comme une image de l’ame & de la pensée en général, mais 
encore tout ce qu'en fait d'ouvrages l'esprit de l'homme a 
jusqu'ici produit ou révé. 

C'est à dire, qu'il y voit depuis le plus mauvais Conte des 
Fées jusqu'aux Systémes anciens & modernes les plus ingénieu- 
sement imaginés, depuis le plus plat Ecrivain jusqu'à l'Auteur 
des mondes. (Les Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes de 
Fontenelle, selon Mario Matucci: Journaux, 535). 

Il y voit obscure Philosophie d'Aristote, & malgré son 
obscurité, il en admire l'Auteur dont l'esprit n'a point eu 
d'autres bornes que celles que l'esprit humain avoit de son tems. 

Il y voit à son tour le Systéme du fameux Descartes; cet 
homme unique à qui tous les hommes des siecles à venir auront 
l'éternelle obligation de sçavoir penser & de penser mieux que 
lui. Cet homme qui a éclairé la terre, qui a détruit cet ancien 
idole de notre ignorance, je veux dire ce tissu de puérilités 
respectées depuis si longtems, qu'on appelloit Philosophie & 
qui n'en étoit pas moins l'ouvrage des meilleurs génies de 
l'antiquité; cet homme enfin qui méme en s'écartant quelque- 
fois de la vérité, ne s'en écarte plus en enfant comme on faisoit 
avant lui, mais en homme, mais en Philosophe qui nous a 
appris à remarquer quand il s'en écarte, qui nous a laissé le 
secret de nous redresser nous-mémes, qui d'enfans que nous 
étions, nous a changés en hommes à notre tour, & qui n'eüt 
t'il fait qu'un excellent Roman, comme quelques-uns le disent, 
nous a du moins mis en état de n'en plus faire. 

Le Systéme du célebre, du grand Newton, peut étre plus 
grand que Descartes méme, s'il n'avoit pas été bien plus aisé 
d'étre Newton aprés Descartes, que d'étre Descartes sans le 
secours dé personne, & si ce n'étoit avec les forces que ce 
dernier à données à l'esprit humain, qu'on peut aujourd'hui 
surpasser Descartes méme. 

Aussi vois-je, ajotite l'Auteur, qu'il y a des génies admirables, 
pourvü qu'ils viennent aprés d'autres, & qu'il y en a de faits 
pour y venir les premiers. 
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Les uns changent l'état de l'esprit humain, ils causent une 
révolution dans les idées. 

Les autres pour étre à leur place ont besoin de trouver cette 
révolution tout arrivée, ils en corrigent les Auteurs, & cepen- 
dant ils ne l'auroient pas faite, &c. 


Ce compte rendu, dés le deuxiéme alinéa, est comme une 
transcription plus ou moins exacte d'un passage qui se trouve vers 
le début du Miroir (535-536) et nous fournit effectivement une 
preuve conclusive que le discours du 4 avril représenta une partie 
de cet ouvrage. 
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by Joseph I. Donohoe, jr 


By the early eighteenth century, the situation of the comic 
playwright, like that of the literary artist in general, had begun 
to alter in response to a changing world. After 1685 traditional 
attitudes and beliefs, the normal referents of eccentric behaviour, 
were increasingly strained by the impact of a growing relativism 
and the idea of progress. Marivaux’s contemporaries, under the 
aegis of the new rationalism, were tempted to view king and pope 
alike as charlatans, to perceive nobility as empty style, and to 
prefer the sanctity of commerce to that of established religions. 
Moreover, the bourgeois, the perennial ‘fall guy’ of the Moliére 
comedy, was by his real social and economic achievement 
beginning to outstrip stereotyped notions of his relation to the 
lifestyle of the aristocracy. Marivaux, unlike Moliére, was forced 
to deal with a world in the process of losing the shape imparted 
by tradition. His commitment to the comic theatre, moreover, 
placed him in the unavoidable necessity of either endorsing or 
opposing this process of disintegration. To write comedy is to 
invoke a normal view, but when the old ways are being dis- 
credited, and the new ones not yet made welcome, the playwright 
must choose. The quality of laughter in the Marivaux theatre 
tends as a result to be less gratuitous than that of Moliére’s. In 
the increasingly non-essentialist atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century, it inclines the spectator toward one of a number of 
possible perspectives on the common social experience. Whereas 
Moliére sought laughter for its own sake, Marivaux attempted to 
use laughter for the humanitarian end of enlightenment. ‘The 
typical play is in sum stamped by the same employ of raison 
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ingénieuse, the same utilization of intelligent laughter, as the wit- 
informed contemporary works of Voltaire or Montesquieu. At the 
same time, it should be understood, Marivaux is far from embrac- 
ing the philosophic programme’. Where unavoidable he accepts 
the new, but without great enthusiasm’; his respect for authority, 
be it religious or political, remains largely intact?; his zeal for 
reform—if one understands by that, modification of traditional 
beliefs and institutions—is virtually nil. 

There was, however, a kind of reform, a mode of change, 
which appealed to Marivaux, one which harmonized his con- 
servative bias with the pressure exerted by change on the comic 
playwright: the reform of the individual’s vision of his world. 
This was the single goal to which he continually alluded in his 
conversations, according to his contemporary, Lesbros de La 
Versane: ‘Je voudrais rendre les hommes plus justes et plus 
humains, disait continuellement M. de Marivaux, je n’ai que cet 


1 Marivaux’s cautious attitude to- 
ward the philosophe is reflected in a 
well-known passage of La Vie de 
Marianne, ed. F. Deloffre (Paris 
1963), p.22: ‘Je ne sais point philoso- 
pher, et je ne m’en soucie guère; car 
je crois que cela n’apprend qu’à dis- 
courir’, etc. Also, his distrust of the 
philosophes vaunted rationalism is 
clearly expressed in the Lettres sur 
les habitants de Paris: ‘A Végard des 
philosophes, la nature et ses principaux 
effects ne sont-ils pas le noeud gordien 
pour eux? Nous sommes-nous a nous- 
mêmes moins énigmes qu’il y a quatre 
mille ans ? Qu’a pu penser sur l’homme 
un philosophe, qu’un bel esprit excel- 
lent ne nous puisse dire, et plus 
ingénieusement, et par des préceptes 
plus accommodés à nos façons non 
réfléchies de connaître et de sentir’; 
Journaux et œuvres diverses, ed. 


Frédéric Deloffre (Paris 1969), p.34. 
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2 contrast with the enthusiasm of 
Voltaire in Les Lettres philosophiques 
Marivaux’s grudging praise of New- 
ton: ‘Newton... peut-étre plus grand 
que Descartes même, s’il n’avait été 
bien plus aisé d’être Newton après 
Descartes que d’être Descartes sans le 
secours de personne’; ‘Le Miroir’, in 
Journaux et oeuvres diverses, p.536. 

3 Marivaux soberly rejects the im- 
piousness of Montesquieu’s Lettres 
persanes in Le Spectateur français, no. 
8. In the Cabinet du philosophe, no. 4, 
he expounds on the complementary 
relationship between piety and good 
citizenship. In addition, he expresses 
warm feelings for the monarchy in the 
fifth number of the Spectateur which 
are further elaborated to include, in 
the ‘Education d’un prince’, Mercure 
(1754), a justification of the social 
structure. 
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objet en vue’. Thus, even where he focuses most critically on 
an area of social abuse, that of high rank, for example, he is at 
great pains to distinguish between the defect of an individual’s 
performance and the sanctity of the form. Witness this discussion 
among several characters of the //e de la raison: 


Le Courtisan 
Que veux-tu que je lui réponde, dès qu’il a perdu tout 
respect pour un homme de ma condition ? 


Blaise 


Margué! Monsieur de Fontignac, ne badinez pas sur la 
condition. 


Fontignac 
Jé né parlé qué dé l'hommé, et non pas du rang. 


Blaise 


Ah! ca est honnéte, et vous devez étre content de la diffé- 
rence; car velà, par exemple, un animal chargé de vivres: eh 
bian! les vivres sont bons, je serais bian fáché d'en médire; 
mais de c'ti-là qui les porte, il n'y a pas de mal à dire que c'est 
un animal n'est-ce pas? 


In a similar vein, the topsy-turvy disposition of servants and 
masters in the /e des esclaves lasts only long enough to rehumanize 
the perspective of the individuals concerned. This accomplished, 
they will return to the conventional world and their accustomed 
roles. For as Trivelin puts it, “La différence des conditions n'est 
qu'une épreuve que les dieux font sur nous’ (1.xi). Marivaux sees 
the individual as key: it is his properly human response and not 


4 Lesbros de La Versane, Esprit de scandalized his contemporaries. The 
Marivaux ou analectes de ses ouvrages statement of Lesbros, however, would 
(Paris 1769), p.35. Like Rousseau, appear to relate this unexplained ‘blind 
Marivaux is known not to have appre- spot’ to Marivaux's conflicting notion 
ciated Molière (see Alembert, Eloges of the playwright's function. 

[Paris 1787], vi.88), an attitude which 
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the endless, disruptive search for a new doctrine or institution, 
which is the ultimate determinant of human happiness. To change 
the individual’s outlook on life, to render him more efficaciously 
human, is to create quietly, almost magically, a whole new world 
around him; or, more precisely, to reintegrate him into the 
orderly world of tradition which, for Marivaux, had never ceased 
to exist, beyond the pale of contemporary enthusiasm for reason, 
science and change. 

The Jeu de l’amour et du hasard offers an excellent illustration 
of this process of reintegration based on a change of individual 
outlook. At the outset, we find Silvia firmly and thoughtfully 
opposed not only to the marriage suggested by her father, but 
to the idea of marriage itself. None the less, before the play has 
ended, she will have actively intrigued to bring about her marriage 
to Dorante. What exactly has changed in the interval? Certainly 
not the failings of social man, nor the limitations of the institution 
of marriage, both of which were substantially present in Silvia’s 
initial denunciation; these remain the same. Obviously then, it 
is Silvia, or better, Silvia’s way of looking at things, which has 
changed. Earlier, her cool rational examination of the world 
revealed only its shortcomings and defects. These shortcomings 
and defects were real—Silvia is a perceptive young lady—but 
they were not a//; just as her modishly reasonable appraisal was 
in itself a partially authentic but incompletely human way of view- 
ing herself and her world. It was in fact Silvia's incomplete know- 
ledge of herself as a human being which, acting as the basis of her 
personal vision, marked as comic her extreme views on men and 
marriage in her early confrontation with Lisette (r.i). Only in the 
presence of Dorante, and under the conditions of moral dis- 
armament imposed by the double disguise, will Silvia discover 
and ultimately accept the affective side of her nature. When 
Dorante reveals his true identity, all traces of conflict are removed 
between the new inner world of Silvia and the old outer world of 
imperfect things and beings. The famous ‘Ah! Je vois clair dans 
mon coeur” (II.xii) is a vindication not only of the self, but of 
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the shape of the exterior world as well. From this point, Silvia 
will enter resolutely into the game on behalf of her own and 
Dorante’s happiness, for at last the prize appears to her to justify 
the risk. 

In the recently edited Journaux et euvres diverses there are 
two unrelated pieces which provide an unusual insight into the 
change in individual perspective which is the not always obvious 
focus of so many Marivaux plays, from Arlequin poli par l’amour 
(1720) to Les Fausses confidences (1737). The value of these pieces 
lies in their relatively artless expression of the same concerns 
which underlie the playwright’s efforts, but here, the author’s 
intent and his grasp of human behaviour are more accessible than 
in the seamless, at times enigmatic, dramatic productions. The 
first of them is a récit occupying several numbers of the Cabinet 
du philosophe entitled, most appropriately, ‘Le Voyageur dans le 
nouveau monde’. In this récit, a young man recounts how, dis- 
gusted by the duplicity of human beings, he agreed to accompany 
an older, wiser acquaintance on a voyage to a place called the 
Monde vrai. This Monde vrai is the faithful copy of our own 
world in all respects but one: there, one finds ‘des hommes qui 
disent la vérité, qui disent tout ce qu’ils pensent, et tout ce qu’ils 
sentent’ (no.6). In telling us about these singular men, he promises: 
‘Je vais vous donner le portrait des hommes faux avec qui vous 
vivez, je vais lever le masque qu’ils portent’ (no.6). 

Anticipating a reluctance, even a fear, on the part of the reader 
to know the truth, the narrator reassures us that his revelation, 
while it produces the detachment of a comic perspective, will not 
destroy our feelings of human solidarity: ‘Je vais instruire votre 
esprit, sans aflliger votre coeur; je vais vous donner des lumières, 
et non pas des chagrins; vous allez devenir philosophe, et non pas 
misanthrope. Le philosophe ne hait ni fuit les hommes, quoi 
qu'il les connaisse; il n'a pas cette puerilité. Sans compter qu'ils 
lui servent de spectacle, il est lui-même, en sa qualité d’homme, 
uni à eux par une infinité de petits liens dont il sent l'utilité et la 
douceur’ (no.7). During the course of a fairly extensive ocean trip 
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the narrator shares the books and reflections of his older com- 
panion. The topic of their frequent discussions is always the 
same: the complexities of human behaviour, with a particular 
emphasis on what today would be termed personal incongruity. 
Imperceptibly the younger man is taught to use his eyes and his 
ears to seize on the bits of non-verbal communication: tone, 
gesture, etc., by which one determines what an individual is 
actually experiencing behind the mask of words. When they 
finally reach their destination, the Paris of the Monde vrai, the 
young man has learned his lessons so well that briefly he experien- 
ces an otherworldly quality in the amusing 'forthrightness' of the 
people he encounters. He soon realizes, however, that he is back 
in the very same Paris he left behind and that the striking ‘new- 
ness' of his experience is attributable to his new capacity to 
penetrate the masks of social man. At this point he becomes able 
to deal competently and compassionately—as his guide had 
predicted —Uwith the kind of human relationships which previously 
had brought him to the brink of despair. Moreover, he now finds 
himself ‘a la comédie depuis le matin jusqu'au soir’ (no.7). 

The typical Marivaux play, Deloffre has suggested, is itself a 
kind of ‘Voyage dans le nouveau monde’ for characters whose 
extensively intricate verbal behaviour has replaced the boat trip 
as the means of dépaysement which makes the state of mind 
referred to as ‘nouveau monde’ accessibles. Moreover, a number 
of the plays retain the equivalent of the guide of the original tale 
in meneur figures like Orgon (Le Jeu de l'amour), the Baron (La 
Surprise de l'amour), or Dubois (Les Fausses confidences), whose 
grasp of the on-stage activity is the playwright's own. While 
such views regarding the interior of the play are unquestionably 
accurate, it seems equally clear that the experience of the play is 
intended to be a ‘Voyage to the new world’ for the spectator. 


5 Une préciosité nouvelle: Marivaux raison, the dépaysement is literal as 
et le marivaudage (Paris 1955), p.216. well as figurative, the characters being 
One might add that in early comedies presented as castaways, prisoners on 
like L’Ile des esclaves and L'Ile de la a mysterious island, etc. 
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Not only are the essential elements of the récit preserved (includ- 
ing the exemplary nature of the action) but the writer in question 
has, as we have seen, declared his intent as that of making men 
‘plus justes et plus humains’. If such a writer has chosen the 
theatre as his medium of predilection, one might assume that it 
is because he found its conventional format more suited to the 
realization of his goals. When we examine the performance of a 
Marivaux play with this expectation we see immediately that the 
theatrical illusion, intensified by the fairytale atmosphere charac- 
teristic of this theatre, serves as an agent of dépaysement for the 
spectator. At the same time, the playwright, in complete control 
of the content of the illusion, and speaking at times directly to the 
spectator through the meneur, functions as guide. Most signifi- 
cantly, however—and here lies the advantage of the theatre— 
the sustained irony of the comic characterization becomes the 
substance of a lesson which demands the spectator’s active 
penetration of the functional duplicity of his fellows, repaying 
his success with the pleasure of laughter*. In the original “Voya- 
geur dans le nouveau monde' the reader was deprived both of the 
pleasure and the modicum of expertise which could have resulted 
from his own penetration of the polite verbiage proffered the 
young traveller by the inhabitants of the ‘new world’. But there 
was no way—short of a complicated system of notes—for the 
narrator to procure this advantage for his reader, and he was 
reduced to providing a running ‘translation’ of an original which 
remained unseen. In the performance of a play, on the other hand, 
laughter and the apprenticeship of penetration may result from 
the perception of a character talking one game while, viewed in 


$ Marivaux's characterization clearly 
embodies a form of wit familiar to the 


vaux's famous caveat ‘que les acteurs 
ne paraissent jamais sentir la valeur de 


Enlightenment: the art, as Voltaire 
says, ‘de ne dire qu'à moitié sa pensée 
pour la laisser diviner’ (Le Dictionnaire 
philosophique, article ‘Esprit’, I.) It is 
in fact the dimension of wit in the 
characterization which explains Mari- 


ce qu'ils disent, et qu'en méme temps 
les spectateurs la sentent à travers 
l'espéce de nuage dont l'auteur a dû 
envelopper leurs discours’ (Alembert, 
Eloges, vi.67). 
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the context provided by the play, he can be seen to be, unwittingly, 
playing another. As for the spectator’s ultimate experience of the 
‘new world’, it awaits ostensibly beyond the theatre doors, its 
novelty to be tested by the recreated individual grown more 
warmly, but critically, attentive to the comedy of human 
behaviour. 

The first of the two selections from Marivaux’s journals led us 
to perceive a link between the laughter of the spectator and a 
concomitant process of enlightenment; the second, an amusing 
anecdote from the twenty-third number of the Spectateur français, 
draws attention to a play on the spectator’s vanity which seems 
designed to ensure the efficacy of the dramatic lesson. The 
narrator, on this occasion, has been invited to accompany a 
friend to the fashionable shop of an unscrupulous cloth merchant, 
with the faint hope that somehow his presence will keep the friend 
from being fleeced. Denying any practical business sense at all, 
the narrator none the less agrees to help out by the employ of 
‘quelque tour ingénieux’. Once inside the shop he makes no 
effort at bargaining: he merely explains to the formidable sharp- 
ster what is required, hands over the purse of his now horrified 
friend, and tells the fellow behind the counter to pay himself— 
adding that he knows him to be too mucha man of honour to take 
any interest in the details of the purchase. When this rather 
bizarre transaction is concluded, the two friends rush off to 
calculate the economic consequences. As foreseen by the narrator, 
the tailor whom they consult informs them with astonishment 
that the nasty merchant has not only been fair but downright 
generous! Commenting on this bit of psychological jujitsu, the 
self-satisfied narrator remarks to his still incredulous friend: ‘On 
fait de l’homme tout ce qu’on veut par le moyen de son orgueil; 
il n’y a que la manière de s’en servir’. 

In this typically Marivaldian anecdote we have a clear statement 
of the importance of vanity in determining human behaviour. In 
addition, there is a strong suggestion of the comic potential of an 
individual who unknowingly permits himself to be manipulated 
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by an appeal to his amour-propre. To a reader of Marivaux with 
the patience to unravel the intricacies of a love comedy, this 
is familiar subject-matter; indeed, one can hardly avoid being 
struck by the rigorous manner in which the actions of the comic 
protagonists are dictated, for better or for worse, by their vanity. 
Beneath its apparent frivolity Voltaire’s witty attack on Marivaux 
(C'est un homme qui passe son temps à peser des oeufs de 
mouche dans des balances de toiles d’arraignée’’) is accurate in 
its focus on the image of the scales and the weigher. For Marivaux, 
the moralist, human nature generally speaking seems devoid of 
surprises?; for the dramatic author, a character resembles a subtly 
made marionette to be moved on the strings of his own self- 
esteem. 

Amour-propre, as Marivaux conceives it, is a vital force, neutral 
in itself, and capable of motivating behaviour in, or against, the 
real interest of the individual. Everything depends on the 
wisdom, or lack of it, which guides the energy that it generates. 
At the beginning of the /eu de l'amour, for example, it is Silvia's 
amour-propre, the need it inspires to vindicate her inadequate 
personal vision of things, that leads her to the idea of the disguise. 


? Lesbros de la Versane, Esprit de 
Marivaux, p.17. 

? Marivaux is somewhat sceptical 
about extremes in human behaviour. 
He finds, for example, the pains of 
an unhappy love affair grossly exag- 
gerated: ‘La nature plus sage que vous, 
mon ami, ne donne pas à l'amour un si 
grand crédit sur les coeurs. . . . Sa 
règle générale est plus douce . . .' 
(Journaux et oeuvres diverses, p.77). 
His early tragedy, Annibal, fails in 
large part because the common sense 
of his characters proves to be more 
than the equal of their tribulations. 
There is little danger that Annibal will 
emulate Phédre; his reason is barely 
taxed and he remains fully in control 


(riv): 


XCVIII/12 


Mais quel qu'en soit l'attrait, ces 

douceurs ne sont rien, 

Et ne font de progrés qu'autant 

qu'on le veut bien. 

Ce feu, dont on nous dit la 

violence extréme, 

Ne brále que le coeur qui l'allume 

lui-méme. 

9 for Marivaux, life and amour- 
propre are inextricably bound together 
in human beings. Nowhere is this idea 
expressed more forcefully than in the 
Lettres sur les habitants de Paris: 
‘L’amour-propre est à peu près à 
l'esprit ce qu'est la forme à la matière. 
L’un suppose l’autre. Tout esprit a 
donc de l'amour-propre, comme toute 
portion de matière a sa forme’ ( Jour- 
naux et œuvres diverses, p.35). 
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This gambit is potentially destructive in that it could place her 
unwitting suitor, Dorante, under the scrutiny of a young lady 
whose self-esteem is contingent on finding fault. And, just as sure 
as he is human, the young man, under these conditions, is 
destined to be found wanting. Orgon, supplying the wisdom 
which Silvia lacks, consents to her plan only because he knows— 
as Silvia does not—that Dorante has independently conceived 
the same idea. This means that when master and servant arrive, it 
will be the false Dorante who attracts the hostile gaze of Silvia, 
thus freeing her to interact more humanly, more tolerantly, with 
the real Dorante, concealed under the mask of the valet. 

An indication of the pervasiveness of the role played by 
amour-propre in Marivaux’s theatre lies in one of its apparently 
most problematic moments: the decisive confrontation between 
Dorante and Silvia toward the end (111.viii) of the Jeu de l'amour. 
Bourguignon-Dorante® appears on the point of leaving m. 
Orgon’s house without having proposed to Lisette-Silvia, while 
she, for her part, seems determined to annihilate her love for him 
should he decide to leave. We have, in appearance, a situation 
fraught with uncertainty and diverse potential; in reality, the 
characters’ responses at this critical point have been dictated by 
the play on their amour-propre of the meneur figure—or 'guide'— 
m. Orgon. While Silvia remained unaware of Dorante’s true 
identity, her response to his attentions was significantly manipu- 
lated by the needling of Orgon, Mario, and even Lisette, who is 
used without her knowledge for that purpose". But even when 


1? Dorante, one will recall, makes his 
appearance disguised as his own valet, 
while Silvia independently has con- 
ceived the idea of masquerading as her 
suivante. 

1 in rrii, Lisette receives some un- 
explained instructions from m. Orgon 
to attack ‘Bourguignon-Dorante at 
her next meeting with Silvia: ‘si elle 
se fache’, he adds, ‘ne t'inquiéte point; 
ce sont mes affaires’. Orgon foresees 
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that Lisette's attack will cause Silvia 
to defend him (since the attack in 
Silvia's eyes is unjust, and because her 
feelings for the masked Dorante are 
positive anyway), Lisette to insist, 
Silvia to explode. The result is that 
Silvia may now take a perfectly 
legitimate interest in her ‘valet’; ‘le 
pauvre garcon’ has been mistreated. 
(viii). Most significant of all, per- 
haps, is the fact that Orgon has skilfully 
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Silvia has been initiated to awareness by Dorante’s confession of 
his name and is herself in a position to control his behaviour, the 
subtle manceuvring by Orgon does not cease. In act rit, scene 
iv, Orgon makes it clear to Silvia that her self-esteem is ‘on the 
line’ should she make other advances in Dorante's direction: ‘il 
n'y a rien de plus flatteur ni de plus obligeant pour lui que tout 
ce que tu as fait jusqu'ici, ma fille; mais en voilà assez'. In so 
arming Silvia's amour-propre, Orgon's concern is a far-reaching 
one: there is only one way to make Dorante forget that Silvia has 
all but declared her love to a 'valet' and that is for Dorante to 
propose marriage to a ‘soubrette. Only in this way can the 
stability of their union (the concern of both partners at the end of 
ii. vit), which symbolizes that of the ‘new world’ in which they 
shall come to live, be assured. Thus Silvia, with only instinctive 
awareness of what is at stake (her amour-propre requires a ‘vic- 
toire, not a capitulation, rriv) moves to shape Dorante’s 
behaviour by using the feigned attentions of Mario to pique the 
other’s vanity. We have then in this critical scene Orgon manipu- 
lating Silvia who in turn manipulates Dorante. No matter how 
sorely tempted, Silvia, cautioned by her father, can make no overt 
move to retain Dorante without making herself unworthy in the 
eyes of all concerned—herself included; thus her bizarre replique: 
'S'il part, je ne l'aime plus, je ne l'épouserai jamais’. While 
Dorante, dutifully reacting to the pressure applied by Silvia, 
cannot bring himself to leave: ‘Il serait pourtant singulier’, she 
muses, as Dorante hesitates, ‘qu’il partit aprés tout ce que j'ai 
fait'. And, of course, he remains, eventually finding the words for 
an avowal of love which Silvia will gratefully accept. 

As can be seen from the examples, amour-propre, properly 
controlled, can play a critical role in the movement of the comic 
character toward self-knowledge—literally, in spite of himself— 


deprived her of any negative response do so would be to accredit the insinua- 
such as sending Dorante away, a move tions of Lisette which her amour- 
she might easily have made, even un- propre could never—at this stage— 
willingly. She cannot now because to permit. 
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and ultimately in reconciling him with the world of the status quo. 
But Marivaux, true to his precept of making men ‘plus justes et 
plus humains’, is not content to limit his manipulation to the 
characters of his play; he seeks rather, through a forced identifica- 
tion with the comic figure, to influence the behaviour of the 
spectator as well. This strategy of identification hinges on the fact 
that the comic protagonists of Marivaux’s theatre are almost 
never the fools or scoundrels of conventional comic drama. They 
are rather, like Dorante and Silvia, young, well-bred, sensitive 
individuals whose humanity and vision have been impaired in 
their encounter with a world that has failed to respond to their 
hopes. Drawn to them by their attractiveness, the spectator is 
also—as we have seen—distanced sufficiently for the purposes of 
comedy, by his perception of the disproportion between instinc- 
tive need and conscious outer behaviour. But the laughter of the 
spectator is increasingly modulated by a concern for someone 
very like himself whose confusion has by the process of identifica- 
tion been experienced as his own. Compassionate amusement 
turns to simple edification, however, when the comic character, 
as a result of the beneficent manipulation we have described, 
experiences the illumination of self-discovery. This technique of 
identification, avoided in Moliére where laughter itself is the 
ultimate response to life's incongruities?, is a significant recurring 
feature of the Marivaux play. By it Marivaux suggests the presence 
in the spectator of similarities to the comic character which can 
go beyond the moment of total equality achieved by the end of 
the play to include his previous confusion as well. By his laughter 
the spectator had ratified the necessity of the comic protagonist's 
return to wholesome humanity and reconciliation with his world; 
to ask less of himself could expose him to the perception of his 


1?*A repentant Arnolphe, a disa- ‘The Unreconstructed heroes of 
bused Jourdain, an enlightened Orgon Molière’, Molière: a collection of 
might satisfy our sense of the pathetic critical essays (New Jersey 1964), 
or the propitious, but only at the p.rrr. 
expense of our pleasure’; R. J. Nelson, 
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own behaviour as ridiculous. This his own amour-propre will, 
theoretically, not permit. In the last analysis, the Marivaux 
play appears to manipulate on-stage characters in order better to 
change the perspective on real life of the spectator. 

In its effort to impose the values of rational criticism in the 
interest of its humanitarian programme, the Enlightenment 
tended, somewhat paradoxically, to demand a dispassionate 
detachment of its ideal savant. Marivaux, on the other hand, 
believed that by ignoring the non-rational, affective constituents 
of human nature the writer rendered the communication of ideas 
sterile. ‘Ne nous donner que des lumières’, he wrote in the 
‘Miroir’, ‘ce n’est encore embrasser que la moitié de ce que nous 
sommes, et méme la moitié qui nous est la plus indifférente'". 
In his theatre, therefore, one finds along with the intent to en- 
lighten, an effort to dispose toward change that part of the 
spectator which cannot be reached intellectually. By wit and the 
consummate manipulation of his spectator's vanity, Marivaux 
contributed his uniquely personal—albeit fragile—solution to 
what would become the major problem to confront the Enlighten- 
ment: the transformation of ideas into action. 


13 ‘Un défaut ridicule’, observed  térieurement’; Le Rire (26° ed., Paris 


Bergson, ‘dès qu'il se sent ridicule, — 1927), p.6. 
cherche à se modifier, au moins ex- 14 Journaux et œuvres diverses, p.540. 
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présentées par R. Galliani 


Ces quelques lettres sont intéressantes à plus d’un titre. Non 
seulement nous y retrouvons l'essentiel des idées morales de 
l'abbé Mably, mais encore nous nous rendons compte que les 
principes qu'il proclame dans ses ceuvres, il les respecte scrupuleu- 
sement dans sa vie privée. 

Cette correspondance adressée à monsieur Jullien nous montre 
aussi que Mably ne perd pas une occasion pour exercer son 
influence bienfaisante sur son entourage. Son caractére, prover- 
bialement sévère, mais sincère y apparait dans le commerce de 
l'amitié qu'il a vouée à son concitoyen, le dauphinois Marc 
Antoine Jullien de la Dróme. Celui-ci, né en 1744, de trés modeste 
condition, arrive à Paris en 1762 et plus tard se fait connaitre par 
Mably, qui devient son protecteur et qui le recommande à la 
duchesse d'Enville, la mére du duc de La Rochefoucauld. Celle-ci 
confie au jeune Jullien l'éducation du futur prince de Léon, son 
petit-fils. Dans ces lettres, on devine les vicissitudes du préceptorat 
du protégé de Mably jusqu’au moment où il donne sa démission 
pour se marier. Il semble à la lecture de cette correspondance que 
Mably n’ait pas manqué de communiquer à son jeune ami ses 
idées et ses principes politiques. Qu’il ait été influencé par Mably 
ou non, celui-ci sera plus tard un chaud partisan de la Révolution 
et très actif. Député de la Drôme à la Convention nationale, il 
siège au sommet de la montagne. Très lié au début de la Révolu- 
tion avec le duc de La Rochefoucauld, il est avec lui et Condorcet, 
membre de La Société de 1789. La Société le remercie de son 
zèle pour avoir protégé la nouvelle constitution française dans 
une action éclatante, dont on ne donne pas le détail. 


1 Journal de la Société de 1789, p.44. 
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Dans la séance du 26 Décembre 1792, il prononce un discours 
véhément pour que Louis XVI soit jugé immédiatement. Il vote 
la mort de Louis XVI en partageant la thése de Robespierre selon 
laquelle il n’y a pas de procés a faire au roi, mais seulement a 
l'exécuter. La peine de mort est un crime en général pour 
Robespierre, mais elle est nécessaire car la Révolution n’est pas 
encore affermie. ‘Je prononce à regret cette fatale vérité’, dit-il, 
‘mais Louis doit mourir parce qu'il faut que la patrie vive”. 
Jullien est encore plus résolu: ‘La nature crie et vous demandez 
si la loi parle! Eh, qu'importent les dispositions de votre code 
pénal! Faut-il donc épargner les tigres parce que les tigres n'y sont 
pas compris? ... Quant à moi, il y a longtemps que mon parti est 
pris et la destruction du roi aurait précédé celle de la royauté, si 
son sort eüt été soumis à mon jugement dans la journée du 1o 
Août”. C'est à propos de cette discussion violente, qu'on cite 
Mably avec Rousseau: 'Etes-vous assez courageux pour dire 
avec calme comme Jean-Jacques et Mably ?: “TI naîtra des troubles 
mais pourquoi en étre effrayé? Ce trouble est lui-méme une 
preuve qu'on aime l'ordre et qu'on veut le rétablir”? 4, 

Aprés Thermidor, il se retire de la politique et vit obscurément 
à Paris. Il doit cependant lutter pour sauver son fils Marc Antoine 
Jullien de Paris, qui avait été dénoncé par Tallien et Carrier 
comme le protégé de Robespierre. En 1814 il se rendit dans le 
Dauphiné où il mourut en 1821. 

Ce qui frappe dans la correspondance entre Mably et Jullien, 
et ce thème revient constamment dans les livres de notre auteur, 
c'est la nécessité de concilier l'idéal avec la réalité. Mably est certes 
dogmatique sur certains principes moraux et politiques et, 
cependant, comme il se pique de bien connaître la nature humaine, 
il lui faut renoncer à son intransigeance quand il veut être réaliste. 
Il affirme ainsi la nécessite de négocier avec les passions humaines 


? Actes de la Convention Nationale 4 discours du député Armand- 
(Paris 1792). Benoît-Joseph Guffroy, ibid. p.9 
? [bid., pp.3-4. (citation tirée de Des droits et des 


devoirs du citoyen). 
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dans un souci d’efficacité. Sa pédagogie, exprimée sous forme de 
conseils pour l'éducation du petit Chabot, s’inspire de ce principe. 
Il s'agit de faire de cet enfant un homme apte à comprendre ses 
semblables et à les excuser. 

Il y a une autre remarque à faire. Les principes égalitaires que 
Mably proclame dans ses ceuvres, il ne les oublie pas dans sa vie 
quotidienne. A ce propos, il met Jullien devant ses responsabilités. 
Mably entend qu'on respecte les domestiques et il reproche sans 
ambages au jeune Jullien son comportement hautain, sa dureté 
envers le personnel qui le sert. Cependant, s'il est dur, il sait 
atténuer les reproches et méme parvenir à la louange pour faire 
passer l'essentiel de sa critique. 

Quant à la lettre du 21 Février 1776, on y voit aussi une attitude 
typique de Mably, le découragement que lui causent la légéreté 
des Frangais, et leur indifférence aux problémes politiques 
du pays. 

Mably est toujours attentif aux faits de l'actualité politique, 
toujours prét à discuter et à répandre ses idées. Il est opposé à 
Turgot, notamment pour ce qui est du commerce des blés, car la 
suppression de toute entrave à la circulation de cette céréale ne fait 
qu'appauvrir le peuple et favoriser les spéculateurs. Mais la chute 
de Turgot l'attriste visiblement, car Mably doit apprécier cet 
homme honnéte, qu'il peut entendre dans le salon de La 
Rochefoucauld. 

Ces lettres nous montrent la grande intimité de Mably avec 
cette famille. Mably se rend souvent à l'hótel de La Rochefou- 
cauld, à Paris, rue de Seine, faubourg Saint-Germain et au 
chateau de La Rocheguyon, où il séjourne à plusieurs reprises et 
oü il est souvent en petit comité, avant que les autres invités s'y 
installent. 

La duchesse d'Enville, la mére du duc, cette femme philosophe 
et bienfaisante, a été toujours une amie fidéle de l'abbé Mably. 
Leur relation date probablement de 1763, quand la duchesse 
d'Enville, se trouvant à Genéve pour y voir Tronchin, avait 
entendu parler du prix littéraire suisse, décerné cette année-là 
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aux Entretiens de Phocion de Mably*. C'est elle qui lui procurera 
par son intervention la pension de 4000 livres sur l'archevéché de 
Cahors en 1766, et c'est elle encore qui offrira 1200 livres à 
l'Académie française pour accorder un prix au meilleur éloge de 
notre auteur en 1785*. Cette amitié se terminera avec la mort de 
Mably en 1785, et c'est peut-étre pour rejoindre son vieil ami que 


2 


la duchesse d’Enville se fera inhumer à Péglise Saint-Roch en 
ye . LI 

Voici le texte intégral des lettres dont il est question, avec la 
cote sous laquelle elles sont classées à la Bibliothéque Municipale 


de Grenoble. 


N/1043 
Marly ce 20 Aoust 1766 


je serois très flatté, Monsieur, de mériter les sentimens dont 
vous voulez bien m’honorer. pourquoi me parlez-vous de re- 
connaissance ? ce sont les personnes auprès de qui je compte avoir 
le bonheur de vous placer, qui me devront des remerciemens et 
je les recevrai avec bien du plaisir. j'ai l'honneur de vous souhaiter 
un bon voyage, pendant votre absence je ne négligerai point ce 
qui vous regarde. je compte aller dans trois semaines à la Roche- 
guyon, et vous pouvez compter que dés que je serai instruit du 
temps oü l'on retirera l'enfant des mains des femmes, je ne 
perdrai pas un moment pour vous en informer. j'envie votre 
bonheur d'aller faire un tour dans le bas dauphiné, il y a longtemps 
que j'ai le méme dessein, mais il se présente toujours quelque 
nouvelle raison qui m'arréte ici. puisque vous voulez bien, 


5 J. J. Rousseau, lettre du marquis Beauvau, les Castries, les Chauvelin, 
de Mirabeau le 9 Décembre 1767. se rencontraient avec Turgot, Con- 

$ Correspondance ^ littéraire par  dorcet, Barthélemy, Nollet, Alembert, 
Grimm, xv.221 (février 1781); Ba- Caraccioli, ambassadeur de Naples, le 
chaumont, Mémoires secrets, le 16 comte de Guibert, madame Du 
septembre 1785, xxix.270; le 3 no- Deffand et mademoiselle de Lespi- 
vembre 1787, xxxvi.183. nasse; E. Rousse, La Roche-Guyon, 

"chez la duchesse d’Enville, les — cAátelains, château et bourg (Paris 
Choiseul, les Rohan, les Maurepas, les 1892), p.310. 
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Monsieur, vous charger d’une lettre pour mon frére, je prends la 
liberté de vous l'envoyer. vous n'avez pas besoin de recommanda- 
tion, dés qu'il vous connaitra, il voudra mériter votre amitié. je 
compte sur la votre, et je vous prie d'étre persuadé de l'estime et 
de l'attachement avec lesquels j'ai l'honneur d'étre, Monsieur, 
votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, Mably 


N/1043 
Paris ce 28 Novembre 1766 (ce 28 9™°) 
L'abbé de Mably apprend avec bien du plaisir que Monsieur 
Jullien est de retour à Paris, et attend avec bien de l'impatience 
celui de le revoir. il a tant d'affaires dans ce moment, qu'il n'a que 
le temps de lui renouveller les assurances de ses sentimens. 


N/2169 
Paris ce 12 Décembre 1766 (ce 12 X»r*) 
si Monsieur Jullien n'a rien de mieux à faire, l'abbé de Mably 
le prie de vouloir bien se donner la peine de passer chez lui aprés 
demain Dimanche 14. si Monsieur Jullien ne peut pas venir, 
l'abbé de Mably l'attendra Mercredi à une heure pour le mener 
diner chez M®! la duchesse d'Enville. j'ai l'honneur, Monsieur, de 
vous saluer de tout mon coeur. 


N/1043 
Paris ce 19 Decembre 1766 (ce 19 X*r*) 
permettez moi de vous le dire, Monsieur, rien n’est moins 
raisonnable que la crainte que vous avez de m’importuner; en 
tout temps en tout lieu je serai toujours charmé d'avoir l'honneur 
de vous voir, et de raisonner avec vous de votre petit bonhomme, 
et du succés d'une éducation à laquelle je ne m'intéresse pas moins 
que vous. il faut étre sobre avec les nouvelles connoissances et se 
faire desirer; mais faites attention que vous n'étes pas dans le cas 
ordinaire d'une nouvelle connoissance, vous devenez l'homme de 
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confiance de M® la duchesse d’Enville® et de M“ sa fille’; en les 
voyant souvent vous ne faites que leur prouver votre attachement 
et l'interét que vous prenez à la besogne dont vous allez être 
chargé. il est bon, je crois, que vous voyez souvent votre éléve™, 
il se familliarisera avec vous, il vous aimera, et votre éducation se 
trouvera avancée quand vous la commencerez. ces visites fre- 
quentes vous donneront occasion de réflechir sur la méthode que 
vous employerez d’abord; en jouant avec l’enfant, vous connoi- 
trez son caractère; vous en parlerez avec M** d'Enville et M” de 
Chabot, et vous aurez le plaisir de voir qu’elles entreront dans vos 
vues et vous communiqueront les livres. vous ne devez point 
vous effrayer de l’extreme vivacité du petit homme, un enfant ne 
peut avoir trop de sève, un jardinier aime mieux avoir beaucoup 
de branches à couper à un arbre, que de traiter une plante qui 
rechigne, tant mieux qu'en enfant soit vif dans les jeux, et qu'il 
ait besoin de toujours jouer; c’est le signe d’une âme qui veut 
être occupée. ce sera votre affaire de la tourner peu à peu à des 
occupations utiles. vous verrez qu’alors l’enfant profitera de vos 
leçons, il les dévorera. je vous prie d’être bien persuadé d’une 
chose, c’est que vous serez bien avancé, quand vous serez parvenu 
à briser la legereté de votre elève et que M% la duchesse d'Enville 
sentira toute l’importance, tout le merite et toutes les consequences 
de ce premier pas; j’ai envie de vous dire avec Horace, dimidium 
facti etc. 


8 Marie Louise Nicole de La Chabot, comte de Chabot. Les 


Rochefoucauld, née le 22 Septembre 
1716, fille d'Alexandre, duc de La 
Rochefoucauld, petite-fille de l’auteur 
des maximes, mariée en 1732 à J. B. 
Louis Frederic de La Rochefoucauld 
de Roye, duc d’Enville, mourut le 31 
Mai 1797. 

® Elisabeth Louise de La Roche- 
foucauld d’Enville, fille de la duchesse 
d'Enville, sœur du duc, née le 17 Juin 
1740, avait épousé le 12 Avril 1757 
Louis Antoine Auguste de Rohan- 
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Chabot résidaient souvent a la Roche- 
guyon, où ils avaient un appartement 
particulier, mais la résidence de 
famille était 4 Paris, Place Royale. 

10 Alexandre Louis Auguste de 
Rohan-Chabot, prince de Léon, né en 
1761, l’aîné de trois frères; émigré sous 
la Révolution, il rentra en France en 
1800; après la restauration, il fut 
premier gentilhomme de la chambre 
du roi, lieutenant général en 1815. Il 
mourut en 1816. 
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je dine regulièrement tous les mercredis à l’hôtel de La Roche- 
foucauld, et je serois charmé d’avoir l’honneur de vous y 
rencontrer. à propos ne me parlez donc plus avec vos cerémonies, 
C'est votre amitié que je désire, et je voudrois fort pouvoir vous 
donner des preuves de celle que j'ai pour vous. 


N/1043 
Marly ce 4 Aoust 1767 


je reçus hier au soir, mon cher Monsieur, la lettre que j’ai 
l'honneur de vous envoyer; vous verrez qu'il y est question d'une 
affaire dont vous étes beaucoup mieux instruit que moi; et 
qu'ainsi je ne puis rien faire de mieux que de vous demander la 
réponse que je dois faire. comme votre ainé dans ce monde je vous 
invite à vous défier de l'amour, et d'un sentiment qui tient comme 
tous les diables. je voudrais bien étre à Paris pour raisonner sur 
la maladie de votre coeur; vous pouvez vous ouvrir à moi sans 
danger, et vous pourrez compter que je vous répondrai tout ce que 
l'amitié la plus tendre peut dicter. depuis quand étes vous pris? 
quelle est la personne que vous aimez? et quelles prévoyez-vous 
que soient les suites d'un mariage? j'attends tous ces éclaircisse- 
mens avec la plus grande impatience, car vous voyez qu'on me 
demande une réponse prompte. soyez, je vous prie, persuadé que 
personne ne s'intéresse plus que moi à votre bonheur. vous 
étes dans un chemin qui doit vous conduire à quelque chose 
d'avantageux, pourquoi voulez vous y renoncer? ne serait ce 
point par hasard Mlle Mallet que vous aimez? adieu, mon cher 
Monsieur, je comte sur votre amitié, et suis sans compliment, en 
vous embrassant de tout mon coeur 


N/1043 
Marly ce 8 Aoust 1767 


s'il n'y a point de méprise de sentiment dans votre fait, Mon- 
sieur, si vous ne vous trompez pas vous méme, je vous en fais mon 
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compliment, et m'en réjouis de tout mon coeur; car vous n'étes 
pas amoureux. si vous l'étiez il serait inutile de vous parler 
raison, car je sçais trés bien que l'amour empeche de l’entendre. 
c’est donc de sang froid que vous voulez vous marier. permettez 
moi de vous dire que de sang froid, on ne contracte point un 
engagement éternel. il est contraire à notre nature, ainsi il ne peut 
être chez vous que l'ouvrage de l'amour ou de quelque autre 
passion, comme l’avarice, l'amour de son nom etc. si vous 
n'aimez que d'amitié cette demoiselle de pontoise, il est inutile de 
coucher avec elle, l'amitié n'a pas besoin de cet aliment. soyez 
méme sur qu'elle degenere, quand il s'y mele des plaisirs des sens. 
vous cherchez le bonheur, vous avez bien raison; mais que je 
vous demande, s'il vous plait, si vous prenez le chemin qui y 
conduit. examinons la chose. vous aurez deux mille livres de rente, 
cette somme est bien modique pour un homme et une femme; les 
enfans surviendront et vous vous trouverez pauvre. il faut donc 
qu'en prevoyant l'avenir, vous songiez à faire quelque chose pour 
augmenter votre fortune. adieu vos beaux projets de cultiver vos 
talens et ceux de votre femme, et je vous vois dans des occupations 
bien moins relatives à l'esprit et à la philosophie que l'éducation 
d'un enfant. je sçais que le métier que vous faites est dur, mais il 
vous prépare un avenir heureux. le mariage vous donneroit à 
présent des momens agréables mais il vous prépareroit un avenir 
facheux; choisissez. en voila assez si vous n'étes pas amoureux, et 
si vous l'étes, je vous écrirois un in-folio fort inutilement. il sera 
temps de songer à vous marier quand vous aurez fait l'éducation 
du petit Auguste, vous vous serez préparé une fortune, vous vous 
serez ménagé pour vous et pour les votres la protection d'une 
maison puissante et qui aime à faire des heureux. ces considera- 
tions sont capables de toucher un coeur comme le votre. à l'égard 
des degouts qui accompagnent une éducation, je suis persuadé que 
dans une conversation que nous aurions ensemble, il seroit aisé 
de nous entendre, et de lever toutes les difficultés qui vous 
embarassent. je m'interesse sans doute beaucoup au petit Chabot, 
et c'est pour cela que je voudrois vous voir continuer cette 
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éducation, mais faites moi la justice de croire que je vous parle en 
conscience, et ne vous donne que les conseils que je me donnerois 
a moi méme. je vous prie, mon cher Monsieur, de méditer sur tout 
cecy, j'attendroi votre reponse, pour écrire à mon tour. amour 
amour tu perdis Troye. adieu, mon cher Monsieur, je vous 
embrasse de tout mon coeur 


N/1043 
Paris ce 28 Juin 1768 


vous sçavez, mon cher Monsieur, combien je m’interesse à tout 
ce qui vous touche, ainsi vous devez juger combien j’ai été faché 
de la tracasserie que vous avez eue en dernier lieu; on m’en a 
parlé, et j’ai remarqué avec plaisir que ¢’a été sans humeur, qu’on 
vous plaignoit, qu’on rendoit justice à votre mérite, à votre vertu, 
à vos talens. si on étoit faché de ne vous pas voir parfait, on 
desiroit que vous le fussiez, et en verité, je vous dirai que vous 
avez si peu à travailler sur vous même pour le devenir que vous 
serez inexcusable si vous ne l'étes pas. 

la confiance que vous m'avez marquée m'autorise à vous parler 
sans le moindre deguisement. je crains qu'en vous occupant de 
vos devoirs à l'égard de votre eléve, vous ne négligiez un peu ce 
que vous devez à ses parens et aux personnes qui l'entourent. tout 
est conciliation en bonne morale, il n'est point question d'étre 
excessif d'un cóté et nul de l'autre: les bonnes qualités doivent se 
temperer mutuellement; et c'est le devoir de la sagesse et de la 
prudence de donner des bornes aux vertus mémes qui degenerent 
en vices dés qu'elles se laissent conduire par l'enthousiasme, au 
lieu d'étre dirigées par les convenances. j'ai pris la liberté de vous 
le dire, c'est ne pas connoitre les hommes que de mettre partout 
la roideur inflexible de Caton et je suis persuadé que l’âge vous 
convaincra de cette verité; en attendant pourquoi ne voulez vous 
pas en croire des personnes qui ont cet age et cette experience que 
vous n'aurez que dans trente quatre ans d'ici? jamais gouverneur 
n'a eu une autorité plus grande que celle qu'on vous a confiée; 
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mais aprés tout des parens ne perdent jamais leurs droits et vous 
devez les reconnoitre. est on blamable quand on voudra que vous 
vous fassiez aimer? et vous-méme ne devez vous pas le desirer? 
jen appelle à votre conscience et je gage que vous n'êtes pas 
content de vous quand il vous échappe de l'humeur, et que vous 
travaillez 4 vous en corriger. qu’est-ce, je vous prie, que vous vous 
proposez en elevant Auguste: ce n’est pas sans doute de lui faire 
fuir les hommes et d’en faire un misanthrope inutile, mais de lui 
donner des habitudes et des principes qui l’empechent de se 
corrompre dans le commerce corrompu des hommes. votre eléve 
doit naviguer sur une mer ingrate et couverte d’écueils, c’est son 
état, c’est son sort; il n’est pas question de le faire rester sur le 
rivage, mais vous devez en faire un bon pilote qui conduise sa 
barque à bon port à travers tous les perils. 

comme je vous aime, mon cher Monsieur, comme vous aimez 
votre eléve, permettez moi de vous inviter à ne rien negliger pour 
vous faire aimer; si les moindres choses vous choquent dans les 
autres, songez que votre roideur les irrite et vous fait soupçonner 
d’un orgueil qui demande trop de menagemens. 

j'ai encore une grace à vous demander, c’est de me marquer 
avec la plus exacte verité si cette lettre vous deplait et si je suis 
assez maladroit pour vous offenser en voulant vous donner la 
preuve la plus complette de mon amitié: adieu mon cher Mon- 
sieur, je fais mille complimens à M*''* Malet, et vous prie d’être 
bien sur que malgré vous même je vous aimerai toujours bien 
sincerement. 


N/1043 
Liancourt ce 9 juillet 1768 
il est bien vrai Monsieur que quand j’eus l’honneur de vous 
écrire il y a une douzaine de jours je craignois beaucoup de vous 


déplaire; ce n’etait pas le moment de vous parler, vous vous dites 
vous méme tout ce qu'on auroit pu vous dire de plus fort sur 
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votre emportement et vous aviez plus besoin de consolation de la 
part de vos amis que des conseils que leur amitié aurait pu vous 
donner; à present que le calme est rendu à votre ame je vous dirai 
la verité que vous me demandez et que vous meritez; je fais 
quelque chose de plus que de vous soupçonner d’un orgueil qui 
se cabre de tout et qui demande de bons menagemens; je crois 
très sincerement que vous avez le malheur d’être tourmenté par 
ce defaut, et que m'interessant plus que personne à votre bonheur, 
je dois vous inviter à vous examiner vous méme avec attention. 
si par hasard vous découvrez que vous étes d'un commerce trop 
difficile avec les autres, si vous vous blessez trop aisément, si 
vous étes trop sur le qui vive et exigez trop d'explications de la 
part de vos superieurs, si vous étes un peu dur à l'egard de vos 
inferieurs, si vous mettez souvent le marché à la main, si votant 
à l’infaillibilité vous étes offensé qu'on vous voye aujourd'huy 
à vingt quatre ans comme vous vous verrez vous méme dans 
trente ans; soyez persuadé que vous avez besoin de faire de vous 
quelque petite reforme. si par malheur cette lettre que vous dicte 
l'amitié vous choquait soyez sur que je n'ai que trop raison: si 
au lieu de vous choquer elle vous fait naitre simplement du 
mepris pour moi, soyez persuadé que vous étes incorrigible. je 
garde la lettre que vous m'avez écrite, je veux la lire avec vous et 
vous verrez que cet orgueil dont nous parlons y transpire en 
vingt endroits; j espère que vous en rirez cet automne à la Roche- 
guyon, parce que j'espére qu'avec les bons yeux que vous avez 
pour vous examiner et votre courage à vous attaquer vous méme, 
vous serez assez corrigé pour plaisanter et rire vous méme à vos 
depens. si vous n'étes pas heureux dans votre etat, de qui est ce 
la faute? où trouverez vous plus d'egards, de confiance et 
d'attentions? vous vous plaignez de n'avoir pas une autorité 
absolue sur les domestiques qui vous servent; mais pourquoi est 
on en droit de vous reprocher que vous les traitez trop durement? 
il faut trancher le mot, et vous voyez que je vous traite en homme 
digne d'entendre la verité, pourquoi vous étes vous fait hair de 
tous les domestiques de l'hótel? il est si aisé de ne pas deplaire aux 
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gens de cet état: quand on tient aux principes de l'egalité* par des 
principes de morale et de philosophie, on commence par regarder 
les inferieurs comme ses egaux: on ne les méprise pas, on les aime, 
il est injuste de n'étre pas indulgent envers les autres, quand on a 
besoin de l'indulgence de tout le monde. voilà le sort des hommes, 
ils doivent se supporter mutuellement, ne pas le sentir c’est étre 
orgueilleux ou aveugle. l'experience et l'usage du monde vous 
apprendront qu’une certaine apreté ou roideur de caractére n’est 
propre qu'à rendre malheureux; il ne faut pas vouloir tout 
obtenir de haute lutte, on n’obtient rien par cette voye. il faut, 
pour ainsi dire, étre en perpetuelle negociation avec les hommes 
et ceder à propos pour obtenir quelques chose à son tour. voila 
bien des maximes, je n'en aurois pas innondé ma lettre, si j’ecri- 
vois à une personne qui ne soit pas capable d'en voir la verité; 
vous me direz peut étre que je n'observe pas ma régle de l'indul- 
gence et que sans art je vous parle trop brusquement et trop 
franchement; mais je vous repondrai que je ne vous regarde pas 
comme un homme ordinaire et que d'ailleurs l'amitié a ses 
procedés et ses tourmens à part. 

adieu Monsieur, soyez sur que c'est elle qui m'inspire; je vous 
prie de faire mes complimens à M''* Mallet. Je vous embrasse de 
tout mon coeur. 

M** la duchesse sçachant que j'ai l'honneur de vous écrire, me 
charge de vous faire des complimens et de vous dire qu'elle vous 
écrira un de ces jours. 


N/1043 
Paris ce 15 May 1769 
je me serois plaint de votre silence, Monsieur, si je ne scavois 
qu'un marié amoureux a bien autre chose à faire qu'à donner de 
ses nouvelles. votre lettre ne m'a point fait changer de sentiment, 
vous aimez, vous vous étes défendu contre cette passion, mais 
H si Mably peut s'exprimer ainsi, étant rare au dix-huitième siècle, on 


cela signifie que Jullien reconnait peut en déduire que c'est Mably qui a 
personnellement de tels principes. Cela influencé son jeune ami Jullien. 
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elle a été plus forte que votre amour pour la liberté, et j’espére 
qu’ayant epousé une personne digne de vous, elle fera votre 
bonheur. nouez vous de bonne grâce à votre vainqueur, autant 
que je vous ai invité à rester libre, autant je vous invite au- 
jourd’huy à ne pas vous débatre dans vos chaînes. à mon retour 
d'Angoumois j'irai être temoin de votre felicité. votre femme que 
vous connoitrez mieux, vous aura debarrassé de ces contradictions 
que vous éprouvez en vous même. vous jouirez de cette liberté 
que vous aimez, et votre fortune est telle qu’elle peut suffire à vos 
desirs philosophiques. Les details dans lesquels vous étes entré 
avec moi, et qui seront ensevelis dans le plus grand secret, 
m'autorisent à vous dire qu'il faut vous defier de votre imagina- 
tion. elle est ardente, elle est vive, elle est telle qu'il faut qu'elle 
soit pour donner de la force et de l'energie à l'esprit, mais non pas 
telle qu'il faut pour donner le bonheur qui consiste dans un 
certain repos qui nous rend agreable notre situation actuelle. je 
puis vous repondre que vous avez de bien bons amis à l'hótel de 
La Rochefoucauld, et je voudrois avoir encore le plaisir de vous 
y voir. j'imagine que les lettres et la philosophie vont vous 
occuper, c'est un besoin pour vous, et je vous y invite, et pour 
votre bonheur et pour l'honneur de la philosophie. 

adieu mon cher Monsieur, voila des importuns qui viennent 
m'interrompre, d'ailleurs je n'ai pas la téte bien nette. je vous prie 
de presenter mon hommage à la femme de Phocion et de lui dire 
combien je suis disposé à aimer une personne qui fait et qui fera 
votre bonheur. je vous embrasse de tout mon coeur et vous prie 
sans ceremonie de me conserver les sentiments dont vous 
m'honorez, c'est une dette dont vous vous acquitterez. 


N/2169 
La Rocheguyon ce 1** Octobre 1769 (ce 1-8"* 1769) 


le mauvais temps et un rhume m'ont empeché, Monsieur, 
d'avoir l'honneur de vous aller voir, et de partager du moins 
pendant un jour du bonheur dont vous jouissez. 
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il y a aujourd’huy huit jours que je suis a la Rocheguyon, et je 
vous dirai une chose bien vraye en vous disant que je vous 
regrete beaucoup. soyez a Pontoise puisque vous étes heureux, 
mais permettez moi de songer un peu a moi et de vous dire que 
jaurois voulu que vous eussiez trouvé ici le bonheur que vous 
avez trouvé ailleurs. 

quoique le beau temps ne m'ait pas encore gueri de mon 
rhume, vous me verriez arriver chez vous, si j’étois encore a Paris, 
et je braverois pour vous voir les incommodités d’un cabriolet. 
ce sera pour mon retour, et j'espère alors vous trouver encore 
plus heureux que vous ne l’étes aujourd'huy. vous connoissez la 
Rocheguyon, nous y sommes encore en trés petit commité et cela 
me paroit bien plus agreable que cette affluence de monde qui s'y 
rendra bientót, et qui fera que je jouirai moins de la societé qui 
y est actuellement. Auguste est toujours un trés joli enfant, je lui 
parle de vous, il vous aime toujours beaucoup; et plus je m'in- 
teresse à lui, plus j'ai de regrét qu'il ne soit plus entre vos mains. 
adieu, mon cher Monsieur, faites moi le plaisir de dire à M* Jullien 
combien je suis empressé de faire connoissance avec elle et de lui 
presenter mon respectueux hommage. 

je ne vous demande pas la continuation de votre amitié, je vous 
suis trop tendrement attaché pour ne pas croire que vous m'aimez 
et que vous m'aimerez toujours. 


N/2169 
Paris ce 21 février 1776 


j'étais en peine de votre santé, mon cher monsieur, et si j'avois 
scu où vous logez à paris, j'aurois eu l'honneur de vous aller 
chercher. je vous connois trop bien pour étre inquiet de mon 
manuscrit, et puisque vous l'avez jugé digne d'une seconde 
lecture, vous avez bien fait de l'emporter avec vous. vous voyez 
à quoi je m'amuse, je n'oserois plus entreprendre un long ouvrage 
qui demenderait des méditations suivies. les quatre entretiens que 
vous avez entre les mains ont été faits par hasard; et voyant 
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ensuite qu’un livre commencé pouvait leur convenir, j’en ai fait 
un seul ouvrage, comme Cicéron dans les Tusculanes si Zcet 
magna componere parvis. la continuation du mauvais temps 
perpetue mon rhume, je dors mal, je tousse. pour vous j’espére 
que vous [vous] trouvez bien a Pontoise; vous avez encore 
devant vous bien des années a braver le chaud, la gelée et l'humi- 
dité. nous sommes dans l'attente d'un lit de justice, car à l'excep- 
tion de l'édit qui supprime la caisse de Poissy et auquel on a mis 
des modifications, tous les autres édits de M. Turgot ont été 
rejettés d'une voix unanime. convenez que voici un temps bien 
propre à parler morale et politique. n'importe, je scais bien que 
je parle à des sourds, mais j'aime encore à m'occuper des choses 
que j'ai aimées dans ma jeunesse. je vous attends pour les premiers 
jours de mars et je vous renouvellerai avec bien du plaisir les 
tendres assurances de l'amitié que je vous ai vouée. 


impót trés onéreux au peuple de Paris, 
aux bouchers et aux producteurs de 


1? Principes de morale. 
13 ces édits de Turgot ont pour but 


la liberté du commerce, le dogme des 
Economistes. Ils visent à supprimer: 
la corvée, la police de Paris sur les 
grains, les offices sur les quais, halles 
et ports de la méme ville, les jurandes, 
la caisse de Poissy (localité en Seine- 
et-Oise, prés de Versailles), à modifier 
la forme des droits imposés sur les 
suifs. La suppression de la commu- 
nauté des bouchers, comprise dans 
celle des jurandes, nécessite celle de la 
caisse de Poissy. Cette caisse est un 


bestiaux. De tous ces édits le parlement 
n'enregistra que celui qui concernait 
la suppression de la caisse de Poissy. 
Le clergé, la noblesse, et les parlements 
s'élevérent contre Turgot. Le roi fit 
enregistrer les cinq édits dans un lit de 
justice, mais c'était le dernier succés de 
Turgot qui sort du ministére en Mai 
1776; Turgot, @uvres (Paris 1844), 
ii.237, avec les notes de Dupont de 
Nemours). 
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The Parameters of a period- -piece pornographer, 
Andréa de Nerciat 


by Barry Ivker 


The works of Nerciat cover the entire last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. They represent an ultimate degree of refinement in 
sensuality and in language, reflecting the preoccupation with erotic 
matters in certain circles of French society and in the literature of 
the time. 

The works themselves are loosely structured narratives of the 
early life and education of the sexual hero or heroine! or of 
the typical activities of an exclusive libertine club? and allow the 
author ample room to include any number of episodes which 
might prove entertaining or titillating to his readers. Unlike 
many libertine writers, who used erotic settings to dramatize 
basic philosophical orientations or critiques of the church or the 
ancien régime, Nerciat uses the barest philosophic justification for 
the overwhelmingly erotic content, z.e. that one must follow 
nature and one’s own personal tastes in order to achieve happiness 
(through sexual satisfaction) and must avoid the prejudices which 
traditional culture, religion and education employ to minimize 
this happiness. Caprice precedes reason in the human psyche, and 
the truly wise individual, in systematically following his caprices, 
will use his reason to achieve realizable pleasures in this world, 
rather than to delay gratification for some nebulous, abstract 
pleasures in the world to come. 


1 among the works consulted for 
this study those listed in this and the 
following note were most significant: 
Felicia, ou mes fredaines (1775); Le 
Doctorat impromptu (1788); Mon 
noviciat, ou les joies de Lolotte (1792); 


Monrose, ou le libertin par fatalité (1792). 

? Le Diable au corps (1786; pub- 
lished posthumously in 1803); Les 
Aphrodites, ou fragments thali-priapi- 
ques pour servir à l’histoire du plaisir 


(1793). 
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What is remarkable in Nerciat’s works is the matter-of-factness 
with which the narratives are told. It is to be assumed that the 
material in question is not shocking to the reader, but represents 
instead widely recognized and accepted occurrences—in literature, 
if not in real life. The presentation of the clergy in terms of 
over-all venality and strong anal and homosexual tendencies, for 
example, is not taken as something scandalous, presented so as to 
lead the public to attack the representatives or even the dogma 
of the church, but as a universally known and universally practised 
fact of life. The variety of sexual expression—which includes 
lesbianism, homosexuality, bestiality, incest, blasphemy and 
sadism—is not presented to further attacks on more conventional 
philosophical or moral systems (as in Chorier's L’ Académie des 
dames or Argens’s Thérése philosophe) or as mere badinage (as in 
Le Portier des Chartreux); nor is it presented as a part of a 
systematized libertine philosophy (as in Sade). It seems, in fact, 
that Nerciat is reflecting the spirit of a portion of French society 
which was searching for nouveaux frissons specifically in the erotic 
realm, and would take many of the suggestions in the narratives 
quite literally. The social élite would dramatize its superiority in 
the art of volupté and thus distinguish itself from the mere 
debauchery practiced by lesser souls. Records do exist of several 
erotic societies which specialized, for example, in nude balls or 
catered to women with lesbian leanings*; and while the accounts 
of late eighteenth-century sexual behaviour among the upper 
classes may be somewhat glamourized and exaggerated in the 
accounts of certain ‘specialists’ in this field, there is at least some 


the authorship of T. de Saint- 
Hyacinthe, but seems too late a work 
to have been the latter’s writing); 


3 see, for example, Anon, Histoire de 
mlle de Brion, dite comtesse de P Andry 
(n. d.); J. Hervez, ed. Les Sociétés 


d'amour au XVIII* siècle (Paris 1906); 
V. J. E. de Jouy, La Galerie des femmes 
(n. d.); F. A. Mayeur de Saint-Paul, 
La Secte des anandrynes: confessions 
de mlle Sapho (1910; this work was 
published by the same company under 
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M. L. L. Tailhade, ed. Princesses 
courtisanes (lesbiennes) (1932). 

^I. Bloch [E. Duhren], The 
Marquis de Sade (New York 1931); 
J. and E. Goncourt, Za Femme au 
XVIIIe siècle (Paris 1887); Hervé- 
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sense in which Nerciat’s claim to be writing biographies and 
journals rather than mere novels is justified. 

Very much like Restif de la Bretonne, Nerciat takes the role of 
journalist and biographer quite seriously. He uses fairly common 
literary devices to convince the reader of the truth of the narra- 
tives. Polish, organization and consistency of character are often 
missing due to the non-professional status of the narrators. The 
improbability of certain events is explainable since ‘le vrai peut 
quelquefois n’étre pas vraisemblable. The narrator of one 
biography may ask the advice of the narrator of another biography 
for his or her opinion of his own narrative to that point and may 
promise to rewrite certain episodes in accordance with the 
criticisms he has received. Characters often disappear from 
the narrative and are rediscovered only much later, if at all— 
the events of their lives remaining unknown to the reader and 
apparently to the narrator as wells. As with Restif (and later with 
Balzac), characters are carried over from one work to another, 
giving the sense of a larger context into which this particular 
life story has been set. Narrators address the reader, challenging 
his ability to accept the events to be described in an ‘enlightened’ 
manner or apologizing for their inadequacies of style. The major 


Piraux, Les Folies d'amour au XVIIIe 
siècle (Paris 1911); Les Logis d'amour 
au XVIII? siècle (Paris 1912); Les 
Temples d'amour au XVIII? siècle 
(Paris 1910); J. Hervey, ed. Les 
Galanteries a la cour de Louis XVI 
(Paris 1911); R. de Parnes, Gazette 
anecdotique du régne de Louis XVI 
(Paris 1881); A. Reschal, Za Névrose 
galante au XVIII* siècle (Paris n. d.); 
Vénus damnées: documents curieux et 
rares sur les galanteries secrètes du 
XVIII? siècle (Paris n. d.); O. Uzanne, 
ed. Les Moœurs secrètes du XVIII 
siècle (Paris 1883). The most straight- 
forward assessment of Nerciat’s literary 
accomplishments and the relationship 


of Nerciat’s work to his social milieu 
is G. Apollinaire’s introduction to 
L’ Œuvre de Nerciat (Paris 1910). 

5 J. P. Sartres high assessment of 
Dos Passos’s works in Situations is 
based on the latter's technique of 
‘losing characters’ in Manhattan trans- 
fer and the USA trilogy. French 
writers had continued to adhere to the 
doctrine of the ‘well-made’ novel into 
the twentieth century and Sartre 
borrowed Dos Passos’s technique to 
make his Chemins de la liberté more 
realistic. This is essentially the same 
technique used by Restif and Nerciat 
140 years earlier to add realism to their 
works. 
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rival in terms of techniques of realism—the English novel of 
Richardson—is dismissed due to its length and dullness, just as 
Restif had dismissed it for dealing with le vraisemblable and not 
le vrai. However fictional the ‘biographies’ might be, the move- 
ment toward realism is clear, and the separate events must have 
seemed plausible enough to the particular audience to whom the 
works were directed. 

Several basic themes run throughout the whole corpus of 
Nerciat’s writings. First, the search for erotic stimulation is 
totally divorced from any notion of love. Relationship is to be 
based on a mutual search for pleasure; deep emotional involve- 
ment between two people would interfere with the free associa- 
tions of the group in its search for the variety of sexual experience. 
There is a strong anti-sentimental strain in Nerciat which is a 
commonplace in libertine literature and in characters of libertine 
sensibility. The ideal state is the possession of all tastes and all 
caprices and a constant change of sexual partners or sexual 
objects. The pastoral lover is thus to be rejected for reasons of 
boredom, and the grande passion is to be replaced by a constant 
stream of momentary encounters. 

Second, there is a wide gap between what is considered 
permissible by conventional social, moral and religious standards 
and what yields pleasure to the open-minded individual. What 
is normally labelled perverse and criminal—and what in fact 
initially elicits disgust even in the erotically curious individual—is 
usually the means of achieving the more subtle and sublime 
pleasures which sex affords. The ubiquitousness of incest in 
sentimental works from Prévost onward is used ironically as a 
justification of incest, which for several characters acts as a kind 
of ‘philosophical’ breakthrough into even more recherché 
pleasures. To enjoy the sublime secrets of the art of pleasure, one 
must go beyond the narrow boundaries prudes call the laws of 
nature, and anything is permissible which is capable of producing 
a new thrill. While the inclusion of perversion in earlier libertine 
works and at times in the writings of Sade is calculated to shock 
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the reader or is part of the self-conscious effort of rebellion 
against conventional morality on the part of a given character, 
in Nerciat the search for new sensations seems the ultimate 
motivating principle. 

The third basic theme in Nerciat’s works is the necessity of 
eliminating all apparent distinctions in the sexual partners if 
total spontaneity of the sexual impulses is to be realized. There is 
a conscious breaking down of sexual distinctions, allowing for 
bisexualism. Racial, age, and class distinctions are also eliminated. 
The latter is particularly important, since, on the eve of the 
Revolution, the pleasure-seeking Aphrodites claim true revolu- 
tionary status. They do not have to kill off one class, but instead 
produce a truly classless society in which upper, middle and lower 
class individuals participate and are judged according to a single, 
natural criterion (albeit a fairly narrow one). Apparently the 
political Revolutionaries were not overly sympathetic with this 
analysis, since, according to Nerciat, the Aphrodites were forced 
to flee France in 1791. What is implied by the group is that if all 
people could be convinced of the value of searching for their own 
true happiness and could produce the same peace, union and 
mutual understanding present among the Aphrodites, political 
and social problems would all but disappear. Other libertine 
authors also used the theme of social levelling in a sexual context 
in writings of a revolutionary bent. Literature published after the 
revocation of censorship in 1791 demonstrated how closely these 
two ideas could be linked. But again, Nerciat’s intent seems less 
political than physical in scope, the presence of more vital 
peasants merely adding to the variety of pleasures a more socially 
narrow society would restrict. 

There is, of course, an implicit contradiction between the 
assertion of ultimate democratization and the actual situation in 
the meetings of Les Aphrodites. Where no emotional attachment 
exists between people, specific acts themselves soon become 
boring. The insistence on demonstrations of extreme virility and 
endurance is one sign of this boredom. There is also the presence 
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of a large number of young people—virgins of both sexes—who 
seem to play the role of passive objects of pleasure rather than 
active participants. Sade, at least, was more honest in terming such 
individuals as victims—as in fact many of them prove to be even 
in Nerciat. Also, as Sade pointed out, there is a gradual need for 
intensifying the stimuli even to maintain a constant level of 
sexual gratification—and increasing these stimuli involves both 
spontaneous and studied acts of sadism and necrophilia which 
indicate the breakdown of any kind of relationship, as defined by 
Nerciat himself in terms of mutual pleasure. 

Particularly in Ze Diable au corps (1786) there is an emphasis 
of such activities as obscenity, blasphemy, rape, sadism and 
necrophilia among the members of a well-characterized élitist 
group at the expense of a constant supply of sexual objects which 
is comparable to Sade’s 120 Journées de Sodome (1785). The 
absence of any direct analysis of the power drive in human nature 
over and above the drive for sexual stimulation, however, makes 
Nerciat’s effort a far more superficial account of human behaviour 
than is present in the works of Sade. 

The peculiar combination of philosophy and style does give 
the works of Nerciat a special place in the history of French 
literature. He was one of many anti-sentimentalist writers of the 
period, though his attack on sentimentalism as an inhibitor of 
sensual pleasure was not the most common criterion used in this 
regard. A comparison with the dialogues of Crébillon fils, 
particularly La Nuit et le moment, indicates a similar emphasis on 
the momentary sexual encounter and on the elegance of manners 
and language employed in the narration of erotic material. 
Crébillon, however, was much more interested in the ego battle 
between his sexual combatants, each of whom attempted to 
manipulate the other while remaining totally free of entanglement 
or manipulation by the other*. The narration of actual sexual 

*the clearest and most concise found in P. Brooks's The Novel of 
treatment of the conflict of egos in the worldliness (Princeton 1969). 


dialogues of Crébillon fils can be 
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encounter in Crébillon’s works is extremely abbreviated and there 
is little or no involvement with experimentation with sexual 
techniques as such, while in Nerciat the psychological interaction 
of the participants is reduced to almost nothing. 

Nerciat’s interest in techniques of realism makes a comparison 
with Restif inevitable. Specific techniques have been discussed 
earlier; the interest in etymology of specialized sexual vocabulary 
and in the creation of appropriate neologisms is even more 
striking. Nerciat’s world is, however, far more refined than that 
of Restif, and there is not the preoccupation with self which makes 
the latter’s endless production a kind of psychoanalytical gloss on 
its creator. On the other hand, Nerciat lacks the vitality of a 
Restif in the description of the nether-world of Paris during the 
Revolution. And Restif's claims to psychological realism in a 
novel like /ngénue Saxancour seem far more justified than do 
Nerciat's. 

The major difference between Nerciat and Sade lies in their 
interpretation of the nature of perversity. In Sade there is a real 
identification of sadism, for example, as being truly perverse (as 
well as natural in some individuals). Nerciat seems to maintain 
that what is termed perversion is merely an extension of the 
normal patterns of sexuality in all men. Instead of the metaphysical 
revolt with which Sade has been identified by writers from Baude- 
laire to Camus and the deep probing of conflicting drives which 
led the Surrealists to hail Sade as one of their major forerunners, 
Nerciat's works are more a reflection of the kind of sensibility 
which in the 197os might be associated with suburban wife- 
swapping. It is not surprising then that while Crébillon, Restif 
and Sade can elicit continued interest among scholars and even 
major creative writers, the works of Nerciat are confined to a 
few elegant editions—published for the same kind of clientele 
who probably in the 1780s and 1790s would have played active 
roles in Nerciat's tableaux. 
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by Vera Lee 


In the last pages of his novel Juliette, Sade describes nature in 
convulsive upheaval. Lightning and turbulent wind attack the 
universe so violently that, in the author’s words, ‘On eût dit que 
la nature, ennuyée de ses ouvrages, fut préte 4 confondre tous les 
éléments pour les contraindre à des formes nouvelles". 

Patterning himself on this cataclysmic nature, Sade the 
novelist rejected the bland literature of his predecessors and set 
about to constrain thought and its expression into new forms. 
He constructed an elaborate machine, a literary battering ram 
designed to smash the foundations of moral rectitude for centuries 
to come. Our century has considered the Sadian machine with 
increasing interest and, recently, with an abundance of criticism, 
most of which is philosophical, moral or psychological. But if we 
confront Sade’s literary product as a working apparatus, a series 
of techniques calculated to achieve a certain effect, then it becomes 
necessary to analyse and evaluate his work on a more immediate 
and practical level. To begin with, we may consider this apparatus 
from several points of view, for example, from the standpoints of: 
I. its originality; 2. its endurance; 3. the quality of the machine 
as a machine; 4. its efficacity (or its effect on the reader). 

On the first two counts, those of originality of invention and 
durability, the success of Sade’s product is beyond dispute. Like 
all original artists, this author remoulded traditional forms and 
ideas, imbued them with his own fire and blazed a way to the 
future. Sade’s invention has become such a modern phenomenon 


1 ix.583; with the exception of Les Sade’s works are taken from the 
Prospérités du vice, all references to Œuvres complètes (Paris 1964). 
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that—as Simone de Beauvoir has suggested—today’s critics 
usually view his work as the province of Freud and Krafft-Ebing 
rather than the creation of an eighteenth-century writer. 

But when we consider the intrinsic merit of his system—the 
quality of the machine as a machine—how are we to appraise it, 
and what possible standards may we apply to it? It is helpful, 
first of all, to distinguish generally between two models or 
categories of Sade’s novels: on the one hand, those in which 
Sade, like Prévost, prudently pretends to paint vice in order to 
illustrate the superiority of virtue (e. g. Les Infortunes de la vertu, 
Aline et Valcour, Les Crimes de l'amour); on the other hand, those 
iconoclastic works in which virtue is merely a stupid foil for 
brilliant, triumphant vice (Za Nouvelle Justine, Juliette, La 
Philosophie dans le boudoir). It is not the pseudo-virtuous novel 
of lip service, but the brutal, iconoclastic novel that most logically 
figures in an analysis of Sade’s subversive system. Such works are 
usually novels of ideas. Yet it is difficult—perhaps unfair—to 
judge them either by philosophical or literary standards: the 
abundant philosophical commentary that fills their pages may be 
rich in insights into the author himself, but rather than a careful, 
significant contribution to the history of moral thought, this 
philosophy remains first and last a pretext and a blatant admixture 
of alibis. And as for literature, Sade did not intend to make of his 
iconoclastic novels true works of art. He was concerned neither 
with psychological portrayal nor with a credible depictive plot. 
Moreover, these works were written too hastily to show any 
serious, consistent attention to composition and language. 

Rather than view such texts in the light of intellectual or 
artistic standards, we may well attempt to measure them with a 
more functional, utilitarian yardstick. Holbach? said, with a 
certain banality, “Toute machine est précieuse, dés qu’elle . . . 
remplit fidèlement les fonctions auxquelles on la destine’. Sade's 
novels are components of a high-powered instrument for evil. 


? Systéme de la nature (Paris 1820), 
1.454-455. 
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How well, then, do they serve their author’s purpose? Let us 
begin by examining the construction and main characteristics of 
the Sadian machine. 

If we consider such novels as La Nouvelle Justine or Juliette, 
we find the structure both simple and apparent: a visual descrip- 
tion of vice alternates with the verbal justification of vice. The 
physical and the abstract succeed each other with see-saw 
regularity. Unity and continuity are achieved only through this 
mechanical repetition throughout the works. 

On the philosophical side, there is little hint of any logical 
development of ideas, but, rather, an oscillation between one 
magnetic pole of a theory and its antithesis or counterpole. ‘One 
must conform to the morals of one’s country’, a Sadian spokesman 
insists; but a few pages later, a similar spokesman offers convinc- 
ing arguments for utter nonconformism. ‘All things are equal in 
nature’, another hero argues, and in no time at all we have just as 
strong a case for inequality. If a protagonist wishes to justify 
matricide, he follows Hartsoeker’s and La Mettrie’s theory that 
the sperm alone counts in the reproductive process and that 
mothers are overrated. But naturally when fathers are liquidated, 
that little sperm is a bagatelle. Conscience, necessity, utility, 
nature, society are all double or triple agents. 

It would be difficult to trace any chronological evolution in 
this philosophical commentary. On the subject of Sade and nature, 
Philippe Sollers* writes that ‘Après avoir réfuté Dieu par la 
nature, [Sade] finit par immoler la nature’. On the subject of 
Sade and crime, Simone de Beauvoir says that Sade, who speaks 
in terms of absolute vice and crime, ‘finit par dénier au crime tout 
caractère criminel". But instead of forming any definite pro- 
gression, Sade's contradictory views appear to alternate as the 
spirit moves the author, and inconsistent as these viewpoints may 
be, they circle each other with remarkable consistency. 

3 Logiques (Paris 1968), p.78. 

4 *Faut-il brüler Sade?’, Les Temps 


modernes (janvier 1952), p.1222. 
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As for the ingredients of the philosophical machinery, it is 
obvious that Sade, opportunistically, takes his material where he 
finds it. We are reminded of the clever phonographs with 
speakers from Japan, changers from England, cabinet work from 
Yugoslavia, that are assembled and packaged in New York and 
sold as American products: Sade will turn to Condillac for 
sensationalism, to La Mettrie, Diderot and especially Holbach for 
atheistic, deterministic materialism, to Helvétius for self-interest, 
to Montesquieu for geographic relativity. Voltaire's debunking 
devices are always available for crushing infamous religion, and 
almost any philosophe may provide fuel for the Sadian blowtorch 
of reason. Here we have not only philosophical promiscuity but 
philosophical gluttony as well. Sade might have eliminated a great 
number of his chameleonic abstractions and confined himself 
mainly to his more convincing arguments—those based on a 
very concrete and personal self-interest. But like Juliette, who did 
not want to let one single part of her body remain vacant, he 
insists on stopping every moral gap through a total metaphysical 
onslaught. 

So the long commentary inevitably precedes and follows the 
orgy, theory alternates with practice, and it is not the practice so 
much as the theory that seems out of place to readers. Georges 
Bataille has noted in his preface to Za Nouvelle Justine that Sade's 
long dissertations throw cold water on the violence that he builds, 
and that ‘la froideur d'un langage de raison retire à la vérité 
érotique sa seule valeur’ (vi.58). What then is the function of this 
philosophical component? Is Sade sincerely trying to convince 
the reader through these arguments? Given Sade's egocentricity 
and the cavalier manner in which he appropriates either side of 
almost anyone's philosophy, his didacticism seems intended less 
as a means of converting the ignorant than as a way of showing 
the fiendish cleverness of his heros, and, by extension, of himself. 
But within the framework of the Sadian machine, the long moral 
sermons appear to serve a more immediate purpose. . . . 

On 17 April 1782 Sade wrote the following lines from his 
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prison at Vincennes to Marie Dorothée de Rousset: ‘Il y a tou- 
jours deux fatals instants dans la journée qui rappelle [Phomme] 
malgré lui a la triste condition des bétes dont vous savez que mon 
système . . . ne l'éloigne pas trop . . . celui où il faut qu'il se 
remplisse et celui où il faut qu'il se vide’ (xii.350). 

. Indeed, this dual process of filling and emptying forms the 
very structure of the mechanism. Sperm, blood, saliva, excrement, 
tears and vomit inundate the orgies. Although an unknown per- 
centage of these elements is consumed in more or less good 
spirit, this re-use is merely a step toward the ultimate goal— 
ejection. But rare is the orgy that does not end with a banquet, so 
that those who have become depleted may not only regain their 
lost force but acquire enough new supply to carry them to and 
through the next Vesuvian round. And it is precisely during 
lunch or dinner that most of the sermons are given. The atmo- 
sphere is relaxed. Theorizing is as calm, reasonable and polite as 
the orgy was brutal, and a victim who was raped with cries of 
‘putain! in the previous section is now courteously called ‘Ma 
chére Justine’ when her torturer becomes a well-fed philosophe. 
Too tired to practise vice, the libertines are content to talk of 
it, and the talk itself often has almost the same therapeutic and 
rallying effect as the food that accompanies it. ‘Comme vos 
lecons m’enflamment’, cries Eugénie to Dolmancé as he ex- 
pounds his ideas in La Philosophie dans le boudoir (iïi.401). And 
she is not alone in her reaction. The philosophical factor was 
clearly not designed to dilute the violence but to break the 
monotony of violence and to bring characters perpetually to a 
fresh start and a new siege. 

Within the ebb and flow of Sade’s work we find elements that 
are governed by rigorous laws. Sade has constantly itemized and 
categorized the hordes of characters in his work (or actors, as 
he is wont to call them). They form an almost immutable 
hierarchy, at the highest point of which are found the marquis’s 
counterparts. These are easily recognizable: mature men with all 
the Sadian trappings—riches, a title, a gloomy castle, perhaps an 
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obliging sister, and, without fail, a hearty dislike of women. 
Novels may offer a dozen identical heroes: they are always some 
form of a ubiquitous Sade, and they reign supreme. Somewhat 
beneath them are the female accomplices, often from nineteen to 
thirty years of age, and a few of these accomplices—Juliette, 
for example—may become powerful figures in their own right. 
But most of them have only temporary luck and temporary 
impunity, for Sade remembered Machiavelli's counsel: ‘Have 
no accomplices or get rid of them once you have used 
them’ (ix.419). 

Then there are of course the weak and virtuous victims—and 
the true Sadian victim is always a female: an orphan, somebody’s 
wife, or perhaps an old beggarwoman à la Rose Keller. Although 
accomplices may fall from grace and join the ranks of victims, it 
is impossible for a victim to climb the ladder. Victimizers like 
Roland or Bandole advise Justine that she might one day be 
stronger than they, but for victims any advancement in status or 
change for the better is never made. 

In the background we are aware of carefully classified and 
well-organized teams of supernumeraries, who might just as 
well be stage props. Judging from the account ledger at the end 
of Les Cent vingt journées de Sodome, most of these eventually 
become victims. They are referred to usually as ‘objects’, a handy, 
impersonal term with the added advantage of not distinguishing 
between genders. The word ‘subject’ is sometimes used when 
Sade wishes to equate victims directly with their fate. 

The system of victimization is foolproof. In practically every case 
a victim is suspended between two alternatives, two catastrophes, 
one of which is so repellent that he will swing magnetically 
toward the other. For example, rather than see his parent or child 
killed, a virtuous victim will gradually be led to participate in all 
manner of sexual assaults on his loved one, little suspecting that 
he and his whole family will perish in either case. In La Nouvelle 
Justine the system is so economical that the victim herself does 
most of the work. At one point Justine is even told in advance 
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that she will willingly choose the sexual trap. The diabolical 
Esterval informs her from the start that in order to try to save his 
other victims she will stay in his castle and fall into his clutches. 
And of course this is precisely what happens. Justine’s unhappy 
choice of alternatives is a necessary choice: that robot is carefully 
programmed for vice through her own logic of virtue. 

But just as the orgies must be interrupted by food and philo- 
sophy, clearly the victim has to be resuscitated in order to become 
victimized again. So Sade’s works inevitably follow the picaresque 
pattern of temporary cure and permanent disaster, a few hours of 
revival buying six months of torture. Thus we have a perpetual, 
systematic oscillation between orgy and philosophy, intake and 
output, betrayal and self-destruction, cure and catastrophe. These 
mechanical phenomena find expression in a series of episodes that 
constitute a highly fragmented work. It would be hardly fair to 
condemn the author for this lack of unity, since unity was not one 
of his major concerns here. But there are certain other defects that 
cannot be overlooked, because, unfortunately, they relate directly 
to the main function of the mechanism. 

In order to generate his vicious storm, Sade had set himself the 
Promethean task of capturing the energy, movement and force 
of nature and unleashing them through his own work; neverthe- 
less critics have persistently pointed to the static quality of this 
work. As we have seen, Sade has not interspersed his orgies 
throughout a moving, living plot, but has alternated them 
instead with large sections of philosophical sermonizing. And the 
orgies themselves are, in the long run, as lifeless as the sermons, 
since they are, to use Sade’s term, tableaux, and have as much 
energy as a set of blueprints of interlocking parts in various 
combinations. The language describing the orgies is a static 
language of nouns. Even the verbs are little more than sub- 
stantives. Typically, Saint-Fond tells Juliette: ‘Je parricidais, 
j incestais, je sodomisais, etc.’ (viii.254), and, in essence, Sade’s 
characters are always nouned, never verbed. 

Sade insists that his tableaux are full of life and rapid movement, 
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but at the same time he laments the fact that a painter could not 
seize the temporal quality that is their very essence. He tells us: 
‘Il n'est pas aisé à l'art, qui n'a point de mouvement, de réaliser 
une action dont le mouvement fait toute l'áme's. Time plagues 
the author at every step of the way. His characters complain in 
sheer frustration that their crimes cannot last for centuries, and 
even their ingenious torture machines cannot prolong suffering 
eternally. Sade attempts to solve the problem of duration by 
steadily increasing the length of brief novels like Les nfortunes 
de la vertu or Les Prospérités du vice. In so doing he buys time at 
the expense of vitality, and offers us monotony. He fears mono- 
tony like the plague, and he tries to combat it by being ever new 
(‘se renouveler sans cesse"). But the verb to re-new is inevitably a 
chimera and a contradiction. In the last analysis, Sade is con- 
demned merely to repeat. 

At times variety seems an answer. In one exotic episode, a 
party at Olympe's place, the unlikely ingredients are one eunuch, 
one hermaphrodite, one dwarf, an eighty-year old woman, a 
turkey, a monkey, a bulldog, a goat and somebody's four-year- 
old great grandson. But the number and kinds of actors and 
agents are, ultimately, finite, and the number and types of 
combinations are limited too. These realities are at the heart of 
the bitter lamentations of Sade's heroes, who constantly bemoan 
the poverty of their means. The poverty of Sade's own means as 
a narrator and the sameness of his technique are intimated at the 
end of the first part of Juliette. There the heroine informs us that 
"L'Histoire de cette premiére partie fut à peu prés celle de toutes 
les autres, aux épisodes prés, que ma fertile imagination avait 
soin de varier sans cesse' (viii.241). 

If attempts at variety are largely failures, Sade offers us another 
solution—proliferation. A novel may begin with solitary en- 
counters, but the téte-à-téte very soon admits several other 
participants, and what started out as an intimate circle expands to 


5 Les Prospérités du vice (Paris 
1969), p.78. 
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whole brigades in subsequent chapters and reaches the capacity 
of a Hollywood pageant or three-ring circus. The solitary crime 
suffices for only a few pages, and Sade works his way quickly 
enough to genocide. Numbers count, because for Sade numbers 
are at least as exciting as size or duration. Thus the abundance of 
lists and ledgers included in his work—lists of actors, lists of 
victims, countries, expenses and so forth. The portraits that Sade 
offers of his heroes are no more than long inventories of their 
vices. Even the rare descriptions of nature, such as those found 
in the pseudo-virtuous novel Aline et Valcour, consist in the 
quantity of nightingales, flowers, fruit or game. 

But in Sade's work, just as time and energy are lost in space and 
substance, quality is obscured by this quantity. The technique of 
proliferation is undoubtedly more effective as a device for comedy 
than as a means of generating the searing and forceful electricity 
that Sade wanted to discharge. A more promising technique than 
proliferation is the progressive intensification that Sade tries to 
effect in his novels. The most graphic example of this intensifica- 
tion is his categorizing of Les Cent vingt journées de Sodome 
chronologically into ‘passions simples’, ‘passions de seconde 
classe ou doubles’, ‘passions de troisième classe ou criminelles’, 
and ‘passions de quatrième classe ou meurtrières’, each class of 
passions more vile than the previous one. Readers of Sade’s 
frankly vicious novels are continually confronted with ogres who 
are ‘encore plus libertins’ than their predecessors, and the long 
story of Juliette ends with a wholesale dismembering and human 
bonfire. As for the unhappy Justine, she is doomed, under- 
standably, to a steady disintegration. In the first half of her story, 
although she plays primarily the role of voyeur (a sort of 7 am 
curious black and blue), in the second half she replaces the real 
victims and comes ever closer to death. 

Certainly the process of intensification is a valid one, and it 
would seem most suited to Sade’s purpose. Unfortunately, the 
long iconoclastic works are so diffuse that the evolution between 
one degree of crime and another is almost imperceptible. Such an 
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evolution is much more noticeable, for example, in the more 
compact, earlier versions of Justine and Juliette. Another draw- 
back in Sade’s use of intensification is that the author is usually 
too impatient to be able to start in a stage whisper and build up 
to a high pitch. What can astonish us after the excesses of the 
first few pages? Sade recognized this mistake and in notes for 
Les Cent vingt journées he admonished himself to soften the first 
part of the work. Yet he rarely seemed able to take this sort of 
advice. 

What Sade was undoubtedly banking on was the frank and 
ruthless language of his works—the spelling out of the unmen- 
tionable. For after all, what better stimulant than the explicit 
narration of vicious and aberrant acts? The public recapitulation 
of shocking details is always a fitting end to an old debauch and 
a proper prelude to a new one, and the narration of vicious deeds 
serves as an ever-present catalyst in Les Cent vingt journées. Sade 
was well aware that a suggestive narration could be more effective 
than a specific one. In a note to La Nouvelle Justine he quotes La 
Mettrie’s statement, “On dit mieux les choses en les supprimant, 
on irrite les désirs, en aiguillonnant la curiosité de l'esprit sur un 
objet en partie couvert’ (vii.237). This note presumably explained 
why Sade had decided not to describe one particular scene of the 
novel. But the idea occurred to him only after 620 pages of the 
most explicit description! ‘Un philosophe doit tout dire’, Sade 
has said. And in his work this ‘tout’ is construed not only in the 
sense of a courageous lack of censorship, but in the sense of 
a total narration. One of the most thorny aspects of this total 
expression, is, certainly, the problem of imagination, for, as 
Pierre Klossowski and others have noted, Sade and his characters 
are for ever faced with the thankless task of translating ineffable 
acts into conventional language. 

It would seem then that the qualities that Sade’s work failed 
to realize were precisely the ones that he rated most highly— 
energy and movement, variety, intensity and imagination. But 
does the absence of these important qualities prevent the machine 
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from fulfilling its function as an instrument for evil? This question 
brings us, finally, to the user, or reader, and here we enter a 
shadowy realm with even more questions. To what extent does 
Sade’s work elicit in the reader reactions of fascination or 
repulsion? Is the reader’s reaction of satiety some sort of auto- 
matically self-imposed escape hatch? To what extent does evil 
encourage evil? ... 

One of the most common reactions is, admittedly, shock. And 
because we are shocked at least to some degree, we imagine that 
this was Sade’s purpose and that he intended the reader as 
victim rather than beneficiary of the machine. Indeed the reader 
finds himself most often in the role of Justine: regaled with long 
sermons on vice on the one hand, and on the other put into 
the position of voyeur and unwitting participant. Sade’s own 
references to the reader are most cordial and conservative. ‘Ami 
lecteur’, he apostrophizes in introducing his Cent vingt journées 
(xiii.60), and in his /dée sur les romans he offers advice on how to 
sustain reader interest. But when Sade describes what will please 
the reader, he is referring to what pleases the marquis de Sade. 
Readers may, in a sense, become accomplices of Sade by the mere 
fact of reading and thus accepting him, but Sade was not interested 
in accomplices. If Sade had wanted to charm the reader, he would 
have done what he condemned in Crébillon fils, that is, made vice 
alluring. Or he would have tried to approach the reader gently 
with human beings and a love story like Prévost, or with wit and 
an intimate wink of the eye like Voltaire or Diderot. The reader 
would have been electrified, not electrocuted, seduced, not raped. 
But the author would not have been Sade. 

For the Sade machine is, essentially, an onanistic device, 
originally designed, like La Nouvelle Héloise, to deal with the 
author’s own sexual phantoms and fantasies. In view of this fact, 
the reader would appear to be neither a chosen victim nor a 
welcome participant, but a mere by-product of the system. If 
Sade has become a mystique today, it is not so much because of 
the immediate efficacity of his work. It may be partly a question 
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of timing. ‘Tout se déprave en vieillissant” (x.497), said Sade, 
writing of his jaded era and its literature. Like that literature, like 
Sade’s characters, like Sade himself, no doubt, and like the 
eighteenth century, our own century has reached that point of 
licence in which it is difficult to discover and destroy new taboos. 
We turn to Sade—almost in spite of his work. And when the 
pendulum swings back to prudery, the divine Marquis will still 
have to be reckoned with. Brilliant or foolish enough to have 
ventured where no one else had dared, he made himself herald, 
influence, symbol and myth. And well beyond his dank and 
fetid literary machinery, a totally pure and optimistic force con- 
tinues to project itself. To quote three glorious hemistichs of 
a victorious Juliette (ix.582): 


Le passé m’encourage, 
Le présent m’électrise, 
Je crains peu l'avenir. 
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An eighteenth-century editor of Molière: 


Antoine Pret 


by A. C. Keys 


On 1 May 1909 the London Athenaeum reporting a sale at the 
Hôtel Drouot comments on the prodigious sum of 195,250 francs 
which, it claims, ‘seems to be the highest price ever paid at 
auction for a printed book’. The report continues: ‘This edition 
is undoubtedly the most beautiful of all the many issues of 
Molière, and contains thirty-three original drawings in sepia for 
the illustrations’. À similar comment on its artistic merits occurs 
in a hand-written note in volume I of the set preserved at the 
Bodleian: ‘Cette édition dont les exemplaires sont peu communs 
est la plus belle et la plus recherchée’. This was the publication 
announced in the Journal des scavans in October 1773 as follows: 
‘Oeuvres de Moliére avec des Remarques grammaticales, des 
Avertissemens et des Observations sur chaque Piéce, Par M. 
Bret. A Paris chez le Clerc, quai des Augustins et les Libraires 
Associés, 1773. Six volumes in 8° avec figures en taille-douce’. 
Of this edition there are at least eight subsequent reissues. In 
1813 come the two volumes of Molière commenté d'après les 
observations de nos meilleurs critiques, son éloge par Chamfort, et des 
remarques inédites du père Roger, ex-Jésuite. The latter reference 
explains the cryptic statement made by Bret in the Discours 
préliminaire of the 1773 edition that the grammatical remarks 
(confined to fourteen plays) are not his work. “On géne ici sa 


1 namely 1778, 1786, 1788, 1804, an producing the imprint of the original 
XIII (1805-1806), 1808, 1809, 1815. In edition and containing L’Avare, Le 
1799 two small volumes in 12? even Malade imaginaire, Tartuffe and Le 
appeared at Oxford faithfully re- Misanthrope. 
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reconnaissance, en ne lui permettant pas d’en nommer les auteurs’. 
The ‘nouvelles observations’ included in the 1813 volumes 
apparently first appeared in the 1788 republication of Bret’s 
edition’. 

Discussing the new edition the Journal des savants paid Bret 
a much more elaborate compliment than he ever received during 
his painfully unsuccessful career as a man of letters and would-be 
writer of comedy: ‘Or... pour nous reproduire Molière sous une 
forme si digne de lui on aurait trouvé difficilement un Editeur 
plus instruit, d’un jugement aussi sain, d’un goût aussi pur, et 
surtout aussi sage que celui dont les Libraires ont fait choix’. 

But when the reviewer describes Bret as a practitioner as well 
as a discerning and informed critic of comedy (‘qui réunit la 
pratique a la théorie du théatre . . . de bonnes observations de 
goût, de critique et d'érudition . . .”), one wonders whether he 
was aware how sterile his career in the theatre had been. How- 
ever, he pays him a back-handed compliment of being a good 
solid conservative in matters theatrical: ‘On trouve ici [in the 
Discours préliminaire] de l'érudition qu'un Ecrivain du goût 
moderne se serait bien gardé de produire’. The reference here to 
writers in ‘modern taste’ is a transparent allusion to advocates and 
practitioners of serious or middle-class comedy for which Bret 
constantly advertises his aversion. 

His career? had been far from brilliant—in the theatre especially. 
From a humble beginning in 1744 with Le Déguisement pastoral, 
an opéra-comique played at the Foire St. Laurent, to the crushing 


? Despois et Mesnard, Grands écri- 
vains . . . Molière (Paris 1898), ii.89, 
no doubt on the authority of Paul 
Lacroix (le bibliophile Jacob), Biblio- 
graphie moliéresque (Paris 1875), no. 
347, where it is stated that they were 
printed in a limited edition by Guilbert 
de Pixérécourt to be added later to the 
1788 edition together with the scene 
with the pauper from Don Juan (cf. no. 
1640). The same author presumably is 
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3 A. C. Keys, Antoine Bret (1717- 
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fiasco of L’H6tellerie ou le faux ami at the Comédie française in 
1785, his plays were for all practical purposes a series of dismal 
failures. The supreme irony was that L’Orpheline ou le faux 
généreux, played in 1758, received warm, even ecstatic commenda- 
tion from Diderot especially and from Collé, as an enduring 
example of what serious comedy ought to be. Other critics like 
Grimm were far less complimentary. It was precisely this kind 
of ‘comedy’, so far removed from the style and manner of the 
incomparable Moliére, that Bret never missed an opportunity of 
castigating. There must surely have been some insidious pollutant 
in the theatrical atmosphere of the time against which five acts in 
verse were no reliable protection, even for a devoted admirer of 
Moliére. 

Among his non-dramatic works, a scurrilous Histoire bavarde 
earned him three months in the Bastille in 1749; but his Mémoires 
sur la vie de mademoiselle de Lenclos par M. B*** (1751), his most 
successful literary production, have together with his edition of 
Moliére, earned him a very slight modicum of fame, but certainly 
not in the abode where the eternals are. 

A life-long opposition to serious comedy, in spite of his own 
unconscious lapse into it, a strongly held conviction of the moral 
utility of proper comedy, disappointment and mild resentment 
that he never managed to secure the protection of an enlightened 
patron and a dislike of tax-farmers: such are the features that 
emerge from what we know of Bret’s abortive literary career. 
They have all left their trace on his comments on Molière. 

The centennial of the death of Moliére in 1673 is never actually 
mentioned. The justification Bret gives for his edition is the 
precedent of a commentary on Boileau (or Despréaux as he 
usually calls him) and of that on Corneille by ‘a man of genius’, 
which is his usual periphrasis for referring to Voltaire. A more 
cogent reason, one suspects, is his genuine admiration for the 
great comic writer that not infrequently amounts to idolatry. 
For his own purposes no doubt, he takes seriously Molière’s own 
hope expressed in his Avertissement to Les Fácheux, published in 
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1662, of publishing remarks on his own plays and flaunting 
quotations from Aristotle and Horace. This could well be an 
allusion to the Discours and Examens published by Corneille in 
1660. Bret’s comment, modest and self-depreciatory as it appears 
to be, perhaps protests a little too much: ‘Quelle excellente 
poétique ses successeurs auraient eue sur un genre dont il a 
possédé seul le secret et l'étendue. Et plat au ciel qu'il eût eu le 
temps de rendre notre commentaire inutile’. 

The only earlier collective edition to which our editor refers 
specifically is the very earliest, that of Vinot and La Grange 
published in 1682. More vaguely he refers in his Discours pré- 
liminaire to ‘la belle édition de Molière in 4°—which must be that 
of 1734, based like his own, according to Michaut, on that of 1682 
—only to point out that the miserable Ombre de Moliére by 
Brécour was not included in it*. Bret also knows the life of 
Moliére by Grimarest. 

The most interesting and concentrated part of the whole 
undertaking is Bret’s Discours préliminaire which is followed by 
Voltaire’s Life of Moliére and a supplement thereto. The procedure 
thereafter is to place an avertissement before each play and a 
series of observations after. The former generally relate to the 
history and sources of the play, the latter are mostly devoted to 
explaining and commenting upon specific passages. 

In his Discours préliminaire Bret first emphasizes the profundity 
of Molière, the manner in which he transcends superficialities to 
reach fundamental human characteristics. ‘Ce ne sont point des 
finesses qu’il a aperçues, ce sont des traits caractéristiques qu’il a 
approfondis’. He draws a comparison with portraits by ‘Rhim- 
bran’ and *Vandick': in spite of differences of costume between 
the seventeenth century and the eighteenth, the portraits retain 
their significance. Similarly, he argues, the archaic nature of the 
language of Montaigne (who, be it said to Bret’s everlasting credit, 

4 this I have not been able to verify; of the 1734 edition. See bibliography 
but it does appear in vol.viii of the nos. 5, 6, 10-13 of Œuvres complètes de 


1739 reproduction (8 volumes in 12°) Molière, ed. Gustave Michaut (1947). 
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was his other great literary idol) does not detract from the value 
of the Essays, which, he avers, will ever remain ‘Phistoire la plus 
précieuse et la plus complète de nos sottes opinions, de nos 
inconséquences et de nos travers, parce qu’il les a puisés dans la 
nature de l'homme. Aussi philosophe, aussi fidèle scrutateur que 
Montaigne, Molière, du côté du ridicule, de la sottise, du mauvais 
goût, et de tous les abus de la raison et de l'esprit, a vu l'homme 
civilisé tel qu'il est et tel qu'il sera toujours essentiellement; ses 
portraits ne différent de nous aujourd'hui que par des nuances 
légères, et qui regardent plus la superficie que le fond des choses’. 

These apparent differences, says Bret, will be the main point 
of his comments. He is disturbed that in his own day Moliére 
is becoming more strange because of changes in clothes and 
fashions. Modern actors seek to palliate this discrepancy and to 
‘naturalize’ Moliére as far as possible by tampering with the text. 
In the early eighteenth century, Bret tells us, the famous Baron 
played the part of Sganarelle in the Ecole des maris in what we 
would now call contemporary dress. This innovation involved 
several changes in the text, but did not catch on; so, for this 
character only, as Bret is careful to specify, actors have reverted to 
the ruff, wig and accessories of 1650. This archaic costuming, 
which is confined to ‘ridiculous’ characters, is, to Bret’s mind, an 
inconsistency that could be got over if actors could agree to 
certain modifications in the text of the play. Furthermore—and 
here we touch on the crux of the matter from Bret’s point of 
view—the moral effect of the play could not fail to be enhanced. 
The part of the miser Harpagon would be more effective and 
impressive if the actor appeared dressed like one of us. If he is 
hidden, as it were, under the costume described by Moliére, the 
effect on the audience at whom the moral lesson is directed, is 
quite lost. The miser among the spectators does not blush at 
the moral rebuke directed at him. ‘Son pourpoint, ses aiguillettes 
et son vieux haut-de-chausse, nous empéchent de retrouver sous 
ses traits l'avare de notre quartier; lui-même se méconnait a la 
faveur des différences extérieures qu'il voit entre Harpagon et 
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lui, et il se dispense de rougir’. Likewise the foppish Clitandre 
in the Misanthrope, no longer appears in blond wig, oversize 
canons, capacious breeches and a fashionable flurry of ribbons. 
Some actors it is true, but not all, retain the silly laugh and 
falsetto voice that Moliére prescribed. ‘Peut-étre serait-il a 
souhaiter qu'on püt remplacer ces détails, qui ne peignent plus 
rien’, he laments humourlessly, ‘par d’autres qui nous ressem- 
blassent davantage. . .’. 

The discussion has now raised the question of respect for 
Moliére’s text. Bret decides that sins of suppression are less 
heinous than sins of addition, and roundly condemns perform- 
ances of L’ Avare ‘où quelques acteurs s'efforcent bien ridiculement, 
d’avoir plus d’esprit que ce grand homme’. It is tantalizing to 
speculate whether Bret had ever witnessed a performance where 
(uri) M. Jacques may have availed himself of the traditional 
freedom of the commedia dell'arte to improvise, by reeling off 
the copious list of impossibly succulent and tempting dishes as 
printed in the 1682 edition. 

Undoubtedly the most tenaciously held principle that emerges 
from Bret’s comments is that of the edifying and uplifting 
purpose of comedy. In his Réflexions sur la littérature published 
the preceding year, he uncompromisingly declares: “Tout 
spectacle qui n’a pas la correction des moeurs pour but ne 
trouvera point ici d’apologie’. He now follows up this unequivocal 
proclamation with a rhetorical outburst which is in effect 
a catalogue of human shortcomings to be found in Moliére’s 
comedies: “Toujours plaisant, toujours naturel, toujours varié, 
toujours utile, quelle douce société n’eût-il pas fondée si l'on 
parvenait plus généralement a corriger les hommes, et si par la 
voie du ridicule il avait entièrement banni du sein de sa nation 
et l'esprit faux, et le jargon, et l'équivoque, et les pointes, et la 
jalousie folle, et l'amour honteux des vieillards, et la haine de 
l'humanité et la coquetterie, et la médisance, et la pruderie, et la 
fatuité, et la disproportion des mariages, et la basse avarice, et 
l'esprit de chicane, et la frivolité des Magistrats et la petitesse qui 
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fait aspirer à paraître plus grand qu'on n'est, et l'empirisme 
ignorant des médecins, et la risible imposture des faux dévots’. 
In so saying Bret was simply expressing, perhaps with some 
additional personal warmth, what was currently accepted 
opinion already voiced in the avertissement to the edition of 1739 
which contrasted with the wide-ranging variety of comic situa- 
tions ‘un caractére d’uniformité par leur objet principal qui est 
de corriger les hommes’. 

An analogous but less extreme point of view had been recently 
expressed by Chamfort in his Eloge de Moliére which won a 
prize from the Académie francaise in 1769. In advocating a close 
link between the theatre and society, Chamfort claims that comedy 
should be a school for morals, and a faithful picture of human 
nature. But claiming to cure humanity of its ills is another matter. 
‘Ceux mêmes contre lesquels Molière s’est élevé, croit-on qu’ils 
soient anéantis? N’est-il plus de Tartuffes? Et, s'il en existe 
encore, pense-t-on qu’en renonçant au manteau noir et au jargon 
mystique, ils aient renoncé à la perfidie et à la séduction? Ce sont 
des criminels dont Molière a donné le signalement au public, et 
qui sont cachés sous une autre forme. Les ridicules même qu’il 
a détruits n'en auraient-ils pas produit de nouveaux ? But never 
perhaps did our editor express his principle more forthrightly 
than in his comment on L’ Ecole des femmes. At the same time the 
passage also has a certain limited merit of summing up succinctly 
the comic principles of the play. ‘Le but moral de P Ecole des 
femmes est évidemment d’effrayer ces hommes injustes et in- 
soutenables qui, dans un âge peu fait pour l’amour, avec des 
dehors repoussants, avec une humeur sévére et rebutante, osent 
vouloir s’asservir et la jeunesse et l’insouciance et la beauté. La 
sottise du personnage dont ils se chargent, l'inutile singularité des 
précautions qu’ils croient devoir employer, la facilité avec laquelle 
ils deviennent les dupes de leurs propres machines, tout cela est si 
commun dans le cours ordinaire des choses et si digne de la risée 
publique, que Molière ne pouvait choisir un sujet plus heureux’. 

It is as surprising as it is unconvincing to find Bret invoking 
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the irrelevant example of Chaucer ‘the father of English poetry’, 
in a similar over-earnest commendation of Moliére for attacking 
and exposing the follies of preciosity: ‘Il était important de 
frapper les esprits par la peur du ridicule, arme toujours sûre avec 
les Francais: ce fut Moliére qui eut le courage de s’en servir et par 
ses Précieuses ridicules ouvrit les yeux de la nation. Ainsi le pére 
de la poésie anglaise, Chaucer, avait porté le premier coup à la 
folie des moeurs gothiques et chevaleresques de son temps’. 

Clinging as passionately as he did to the didactic view of 
comedy Bret could hardly pass over without comment Rousseau’s 
eloquently expressed contrary opinion that the theatre was 
powerless to correct morals, and especially the famous attack on 
Le Misanthrope made in the Lettre sur les spectacles of 1758. This 
is the point of a timorous observation made in Bret’s usual 
unprovocative almost conciliatory manner: ‘C’est aux détracteurs 
de ce grand homme [Moliére] qui vivent encore qu’on se fera un 
devoir de répondre, mais avec tous les égards qu’on doit a des 
contemporains chez lesquels une erreur de goût, relativement à 
l'art dramatique, n’entraîne pas, à beaucoup près, la privation des 
autres talents’. In his introduction to Le Misanthrope he returns 
to the attack rather more aggressively: ‘R . . . de G. dans sa lettre 
à d'Alembert, s'est livré sur cette comédie à des déclamations 
d'un vertueux Spartiate, ignorant et la science aimable des moeurs 
et le vrai goût des spectacles chez une nation policée qui ne vit 
point sous un gouvernement despotique’. 

The fallacy and unsoundness of positively identifying the 
opinions of Moliére with those of his ‘raisonneurs’ has now, we 
hope, been fully exploded. Without claiming that Bret was the 
first to propound what is now regarded as a completely obsolete 
misconception, one can at least date a very explicit statement of it 
as early as 1773. Bret's comment on the Ecole des maris runs as 
follows: ‘le róle d'Ariste est le chef-d'oeuvre de la raison. Comme 
beaucoup de lecteurs cherchent à connaitre l'auteur par ses 
ouvrages, c'est dans les róles de cette espéce qu'il faut aller 
chercher Molière. Il est Ariste dans L’Ecole des maris, Chrysale 
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dans L’ Ecole des femmes, Cléante dans Tartuffe et le Clitandre des 
Femmes savantes. L’ extrait de ce que disent ces personnages serait 
l’image fidèle de la saine philosophie, de la sagesse, et de la vertu 
de cet écrivain’. Even if Bret did not use the term ‘raisonneur’, he 
must bear at least part of the responsibility for misguided theories 
that have been fabricated round the word since his day. 

But one has to face the uncomfortable fact that there are 
certain events and situations in Molière comedy that are in fact 
not edifying. What, for example, of the adultery that occurs in 
Amphitryon? But here as for other charges, Bret has an answer 
ready. Moliére would have been blameworthy, but for the fact 
that he was following the blessed ancients—‘si la fable n’en avait 
été regardée depuis les Grecs jusqu’a nous comme une des plus 
plaisantes inventions dramatiques de l'antiquité'. In fact adultery, 
in the strict sense, is not a common feature of either Greek or 
Roman comedy. If it is not the ancients who set the example, it 
is the Italians. This is the defence for the scene in L’ Erourdi (from 
L'Inavvertito of Barberi called Beltramo) where the brash Lélie 
blunders in and so thwarts the villainous devices of the rascally 
Mascarille to filch the purse of old Anselme. ‘Lélie en cet endroit 
blesse les moeurs du théâtre . . . c'est-à-dire qu’il regrette de 
n'avoir fait une friponnerie. Molière manque rarement aux con- 
venances morales, et le reproche qu'on lui adresse ici, il ne l'a 
jamais mérité dans les pièces de son propre fonds’. 

Bret being a staunch conservative and traditionalist, it is only 
to be expected that he should associate the name of his idol with 
those of the great comic writers of antiquity in a manner that 
savours of literary name-dropping: ‘On s’est fait surtout un 
devoir de faire remarquer cette étendue et cette variété de génie, 
qui assignent à Molière le premier rang parmi les auteurs de tous 
les pays et de tous les siècles, puisqu'il est aussi naturel et aussi 
gai qu’Aristophane, aussi décent et plus utile dans le comique des 
moeurs que Térence, et beaucoup plus heureux que Plaute dans 
le comique de situation, et par le sel de la vraie plaisanterie’. 

While Bret places himself in the company of many of Moliére’s 
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own contemporaries (Boileau for example) in comparing him 
with Terence rather than with Plautus, he has enough insight to 
see that his author may have learned from Plautus ‘cet enjouement 
libre ingénieux et plaisant dont Plaute avait donné les premiéres 
lecons a Moliére’. 

A less expected occasion for invoking the authority of antiquity 
arises with the distasteful topic of serious comedy in the manner 
of Diderot. But if its existence has to be admitted, let not the 
modernists think they have invented it. Hence the claim that 
Plautus in his Captivi ‘a laissé un modèle à suivre pour cette 
espèce de drame dont l'invention est, mal-à-propos, attribuée à 
notre siécle’. It is also consistent with his admiration for Terence 
as an uncorrupted writer of comedy that he should add in a 
footnote: *Ce n'est point dans les deux piéces de ce genre que 
donna Térence, qu'il faut l'admirer. L’Hécyre ou la Belle-mére 
tomba chez les Romains, et le Bourreau de lui-même dit [sic] 
offenser les moeurs par le caractére d'un pére surpris de retrouver 
sa fille, qu'il avait jadis livrée à une nourrice pour lui donner la 
mort. . .’. It is true that the first prologue to the Hecyra does 
admit that the audience at the first performance rushed off to 
view the antics of a tight-rope walker. Terence, on the other 
hand, considered it his best play. 

It is the Italians too who have to bear the blame for conceits 
and word-play, or what Bret condescendingly calls *les quolibets 
et les pointes, cette misére de l'esprit qu'on appelle le génie des 
sots. . .'. Fortunately for Moliére’s reputation, he did not often 
offend, but the equivocal use of écarts admirables (Etourdi, 1v.vi) 
is, he says, from the Italian original and significantly comes from 
a valet. But even in this realism, Bret claims with some incon- 
sistency, Moliére can be masterly. His comment on Gorgibus's 
comically exasperated use of sonnets and sonnettes in the last 
scene of the Précieuses ridicules runs as follows: ‘Ce dernier mot 
qui révolterait aujourd’hui et que nous renverrions au plus a la 
parade est un trait de maitre, il peint la franche ignorance de 
Gorgibus qui entend bien moins le mot sonnet que celui de 
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sonnette”. The puns implicit in amarante and engendré in two of 
Moliére’s most mature comedies pass without comment. 

An acknowledged shortcoming in the technical construction 
of Molière comedy is the frequency of contrived endings— 
notably in L’Avare. While this feature does not escape Bret’s 
notice, observe how he uses it to hit back once again at his 
favourite aversion—serious comedy—with its preference for 
neatly tied happy endings: “Tachons d’être gais, plaisans, origi- 
naux comme Moliére et nous appuyerons moins sur le mérite des 
dénouements. Que ce mérite soit, si l’on veut, la ressource du 
genre dramatique pédant et triste. Il faut bien que ce genre, en 
perdant beaucoup du côté du génie, ait quelque avantage du 
côté de la fabrique’. 

Bound up with this distaste is his clear but tactfully phrased 
disapproval of Lillo’s London merchant which had such a vogue in 
France, and ‘les hardiesses de nos voisins —meaning the English 
theatre. These stoutly upheld principles, however, did not prevent 
the future editor of Moliére from twice adapting Shakespeare to 
the French stage’, or from lapsing into sentimental comedy in his 
Faux généreux in 1758. 

It was part of Bret’s theory of comedy that comedy and the law 
were collaborators in the war on vice: ‘Je ne l’ai pas dit une fois 
mais vingt dans mon commentaire, parce que rien ne me parait 
plus démontré; la comédie n’est que le supplément de la loi: le 
crime soumis a la puissance de cette derniére n’a rien a déméler 
avec la censure dramatique’. This is part of a reply to a critic that 
appeared in the Journal encyclopédique for January 1774. It is 
followed immediately and no doubt triumphantly from the 
author’s point of view, by yet another attack on the stage 
scaffolds of the London merchant, plus a final trump card from 

5 in an opéra-comique, Les Deux Keys, ‘Shakespeare in France: an early 
amies ou le vieux coquet, based on the stage adaptation’, AUMLA (1953), 
Merry wives of Windsor, and in 1767 no.1; and ‘Shakespeare en France: “La 
a prose-play in two acts, Les Deux mégére apprivoisée” en 1767’, Revue de 
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The Taming of the Shrew (see A. C. 
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Tartuffe. ‘Le poursuivre [sc. le crime] sur nos théâtres c'est 
supposer l'inaction du législateur et de ceux qu'il a commis pour 
le représenter, et d'ailleurs si l'on fait monter sur la scéne le 
vicieux grossier ou le scélérat, il faudra donc y faire dresser des 
bûchers et des gibets; car de quelle façon le poète dénouera-t-il 
sans cela? Une lettre de cachet tira Moliére d'affaire pour le 
Tartuffe; ce moyen ne peut plus se répéter, et il s'est bien gardé 
de se rejeter dans cet embarras’. 

At first sight one is inclined to consider Bret's remarks rather 
pedestrian and to agree with Aimé Martin's observation that 
compared with those of Voltaire and La Harpe ‘celles de Bret 
manquent souvent d’exactitude et toujours de profondeur”. Yet it 
must in all fairness be admitted that the nineteenth-century editor 
had an advantage of fifty more years of ‘literary digestion’ over 
his predecessor. 

Was Bret’s venture a success? The appearance of eight sub- 
sequent editions suggests that it remained a standard until the 
appearance of the variorum edition in eight volumes of Aimé 
Martin in 1824 which in fact frequently drew on Bret’s comments. 
Incidentally too it added to the Moliére canon as Bret knew it the 
early comedies of La Jalousie du Barbouillé and Le Médecin 
volant first republished in 1819. 

In the twentieth-century celebrations of the centennial or 
bicentennial or even quatercentennial of the birth or death of great 
writers and musicians has become commonplace. Two centuries 
ago, this was not the case. The approaching tercentennial of the 
death of Moliére in February 1673 reminds us that the appearance 
of an edition of his works in 1773 was if not a work of profound 
academic scholarship by modern standards, at least a pioneering 
venture, and in many respects, an interesting footnote to ideas 
current in the eighteenth century. 
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